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WILLIAM 




CHAPTER I 


W HEN William Nesbitt stepped out ol the old, gabled 
house in which he carried on his business, he was 
faced with a view of one of his own steamboats moored 
alongside the wharf across the road. She was an old boat, 
one of his first purchases when he left the sea and started 
ship-owning for himself, but she was still good for some 
years of easy service up and down the Channel and she 
was as spick-and-span as any in the fleet. The Nesbitt 
pleasure-boats, to say nothing of the Nesbitt cargo- 
steamers and tugs, were a source of pride to the city and 
of great profit to their ovmer, and William Nesbitt, walk- 
ing across the road with a slight and never-to-be-lost roll 
in his gait, was gratified by the sight of the ship’s fresh 
white paint, lately given in preparation for the summer 
season’s cruising. 

But with the happy thought that thousands of his fellow- 
citizens would soon benefit by trips in sound boats, at 
cheap fares, and so augment his own income, there was 
mingled some tolerant amusement and some distaste for 
the class of persons who, armed with musical instruments 
and paper bags of refreshments, would board his steamers 
in the consciousness of adventure. These people outraged 
William Nesbitt’s sense of beauty, but at the moment they 
were absent: the old boat had the dignity of desertion 
against a background of fields and trees, and William 
Nesbitt stood on the wharf, taking in, with unfailing en- 
joyment, this happy, haphazard intertwining of country- 
side and city. 

Straight-before him he could see meadows mounting to 
the horizon; to his left he had the ordered confusion of 
river, docks, factories, ships and little bridges; while to 
his right, dizzily high up, there swung the famous sus- 
pension bridge of Radstowe. Under it and on between 
high cliffs the river flowed up or down with the tide, a 
sinuous waterway to the sea. William Nesbitt had no 
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yearnings for the sea: he had had enough of it in his youth, 
but the thought of it was always with him and would have 
been with him even if his business had not compelled him 
to constant communication with it; and the fact that it lay 
down there beyond the river and out of sight, was like 
the presence of a woman, still beautiful, whom he loved 
no longer with desire, but with knowledge, understanding 
and satisfaction. He breathed more deeply and happily 
because of it. 

He looked at his watch. It was five minutes past six and 
time for him to be starting homewards. It was the last 
day of April and the trees were green. There was no lack 
of them in this which had once been the fashionable part 
of Radstowe and now was half business district and half 
slum. On the steep ascent from the river to the heights 
of Upper Radstowe they were everywhere: there was an 
avenue of them in a wide square where dirty children 
played on the pavements and slatternly women stood in 
the doorways of panelled halls: they towered above tiny 
houses, they looked over the high brick walls of gardens, 
now overgrown and decorated with the drying garments 
of the poor; and William Nesbitt, toiling up a narrow, 
tortuous lane, renewed his sensation of climbing through 
a wood where half the trees were houses and half the 
houses trees. 

He walked slowly, for he was elderly, but easily, for his 
short figure was spare, and, as he went, his very bright, 
dark eyes under grey brows looked up at the houses behind 
the lane’s restricting walls, at the trees against the blue sky, 
at the buds trying to gleam among the hawthorn leaves. 
Once he stooped to examine a little iron gate loose on its 
hinges. It ought to be put to rights: he liked to see things 
in good repair, and he hesitated as though inclined to 
speak to the householder about this neglect. It was not 
his business, however, and with an odd lift of the left 
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eyebrow, which was one of his tricks, he marched 
on. 

The lane led directly into a street of shops and these he 
passed slowly, comparing values and prices, particularly 
of fruit and vegetables, and receiving the greetings of the 
shopkeepers at their doors. In his grey spring suit, with 
a faded flower in his buttonhole, a soft grey hat on his 
head, a trim grey moustache revealing more than it hid 
of his mouth, he had the appearance of a man perfectly 
successful in some dry-goods business; only that slight 
roll in his walk betrayed the sailor and nothing, to the 
casual observer, betrayed the poet, the poet who, at sea, 
had made verses for his wife, written in ink now faded on 
paper now worn at the folds, and preserved by her in the 
bottom of her jewel-case; the poet who wrote no more but 
kept romance in his heart like a hidden treasure. There 
was romance, too, for him in the old houses beyond the 
shops, in the wide green with its elms newly-dressed for 
spring, in the hoot of a steamer in the river, far below 
and out of sight; and there was romance, streaked with 
irony, in the narrow road where his own low, white house, 
sheltered by a sweep of garden, showed its wide front 
behind the trees. He nodded to the proprietor of the 
mews next door. 

‘You haven’t had your clock mended yet,’ he said, glanc- 
ing at the dial, with the hands pointing at three minutes 
to ten, above the coachhouse door, and he shook his head 
deprecatingly, secretly glad that the work had not been 
done, for those hands had pointed at that very spot when, 
many years ago, he had first wandered down the road and 
told his wife that one day she should live in that white 
house, and she, with a pretty, trustful disdain for the 
difficulties of such an attainment, had merely said, ‘It’s 
too near the mews.’ 

‘D ’you think so,’ he had said. ‘I like it.’ And indeed it was 
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part of the charm of Upper Radstowe, and Kate Nesbitt, 
too, came to recognize it, that fine old houses should keep 
company with poor ones, that little alleys should lead 
unexpectedly to wide gateways, and that sounds of labour 
should mingle with those of pleasure. 

On that Sunday afternoon long ago, after a walk from 
their humble home on the other side of Radstowe, Kate 
and William Nesbitt, with Walter in the perambulator and 
Mabel holding her father’s hand, had stood by the gate 
of the white house and looked into the garden, as though 
they had been the rightful heirs. Not a word of doubt 
passed their lips but, to the unexpressed astonishment of 
Kate, William walked up to the front door and rang the 
bell. 

‘I had to take a peep inside,’ he explained when he re- 
turned. ‘The hall’s panelled in white. It will suit us 
nicely. I just asked if Mr. Bodger lived there. He doesn’t, 
it seems. As a matter of fact, I know who does and I 
should think he’ll just last as long as we want him to - 
about fifteen years, Kate.’ 

‘Fifteen years,’ she mused. ‘Mabel will be eighteen.’ 
‘Perhaps sooner than that,’ he calculated, and, as it turned 
out, Mabel was only seventeen when William Nesbitt 
bought the house. Neither he nor Kate had ever expressed 
satisfaction at that deed accomplished: on his part it would 
have seemed vainglorious; on hers it might have hinted 
surprise at his success, but they both loved the house, and 
for him it was not only a home but a shrine for memories, 
and in particular for the memory of a swift, thin figure 
topped by a little ardent head, the figure of his daughter 
Lydia, now absent in the body but always present in his 
thoughts. She was a bad correspondent and though, on 
this evening, he looked on the hall- table for a letter from 
her among the others waiting for him, he did not expect 
to find one. Why should the child bother to write to her 
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old father? Besides, written or spoken communication vpas 
not necessary between them; they had never mentioned 
their sure friendship, but it was there. She had been a 
naughty child, but she had never asked his pardon for 
any of her offences, and he wmuld have been hurt if she 
had. He understood her sins and her sorrows, and as he 
went up the stairs, thickly carpeted, he prayed that she 
might have no more of either, and knew that his prayer 
was vain. She had to suffer and make others suffer too, 
and he found a strange, painful exaltation in the thought, 
but his face was cheerful as he entered the big bedroom 
where his wife lay resting on the sofa before she dressed 
for dinner. 

‘Well, Kate?’ He kissed her. She was stout but comely. 
Her dark hair was hardly touched with grey, and her 
eyes were of a warm brown; but this evening as he 
immediately noticed, they had the opaque appearance 
which came to them when she was troubled. ‘Tired?’ 
he asked. 

‘Yes, William. It’s the third Monday, you know. I some- 
times think I shall have to give it up.’ 

‘So I should. A lot of old women chattering and making 
ugly shirts. Much better buy ’em and have done with 
it.’ 

‘It would be easier,’ she said with slight severity, ‘but 
not better.’ 

‘Now, Kate, confess you like the talking and tell me what’s 
the matter.’ 

He moved about the room, changing his clothes, fixing 
his tie, scanning himself in the glass, as though he were 
entirely concentrated on what he did; and she, raising 
herself to a sitting posture, looked at the carpet. 

‘I met Dora on my way to the sewing-meeting,’ she 
said. 

‘Dora is always a pleasant sight,’ he remarked, apparently 
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considering whether or not he should shave his chin: he 
was very particular about his appearance. 

‘Yes,’ Mrs. Nesbitt agreed, but with less than her usual 
enthusiasm. ‘She had been lunching with Violet after 
shopping all the morning 

‘All the morning? What on earth could she be buying?’ 
he asked, and he moved from the looking-glass, having 
decided to let his chin alone until the morning. 

Mrs. Nesbitt looked patient and did not answer his 
question. ‘And she was going to fetch Susan from school. 
She does too much. Why can’t she send the children to 
that nice little school near home? The children could run 
to and fro quite safely alone, but she says it isn’t good 
enough, and they have to be taken and fetched right over 
the Downs twice a day, and Nurse has the babies to see to. 
I think it’s very foolish. She looks tired.’ 

‘Healthy exercise won’t hurt Dora. She’s getting fat.’ 
He cast a quick glance at his wife, now seated before the 
dressing-table and slowly arranging her hair, but he was 
busy with his own hair brushes when he said, ‘I dare sa’- 
Herbert wearies her.’ 

‘Herbert? William! Could anybody be more devoted? - 
What do you mean?’ 

‘Nothing, my dear. It’s a way husbands have.’ He lifted 
his eyebrow. ‘You and I are quite exceptional, you 
know.’ 

Through the mirror, Mrs. Nesbitt looked at him with an 
almost inimical glance. She combined with the certainty 
of their mutual affection and loyalty, a feeling of.occasional 
bewilderment, as though this man, at the centre of his 
being, were a stranger to her; and she was irritated by his 
unfailing poise, the good-humour of the disconcerting re- 
marks he dropped so lightly. 

‘Herbert adores Dora,’ she said. 

‘Obviously.’ 
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‘Well, then 

‘Quite so, my dear. Don’t take any notice of me. i get 
these moments.’ 

She had an impulse to beg him not to frighten her, out 
she restrained it and said calmly, ‘Dora has heard from 
Lydia.’ 

It was his turn to restrain hinrself. ‘Ah! the minx -’ he 
murmured. 

‘She is going to stay with her.’ 

‘Lydia with Dora?’ 

‘No, Dora with Lydia. I don’t think she ought to go, 
leaving Herbert and the children.’ 

‘I suppose you told her so?’ 

‘I did drop a hint and I shall speak to her again. And 
Lydia wants Janet, too. I think Janet ought to go. It 
would do her good. The child’s too quiet.’ 

‘And is she going?’ 

*I haven’t spoken to her yet. And, William -* 

‘Yes?’ 

‘I’m worried.’ 

‘Oh!’ he exclaimed, triumphant in his premonition. 
‘Well, let’s have it.’ 

‘It’s that Mrs. Miller.’ 

‘Worthy woman,’ he said. 

‘Oh very,’ Mrs. Nesbitt agreed bitingly. ‘The whole 
family’s worthy. Those ugly daughters of hers - She’s 
jealous of our girls because they’re all married - except 
Janet - and all good-looking, and she’s jealous of my 
position.’ 

‘What is that, my dear?’ he asked mildly. 

‘Well, William -’ It was impossible to put it into words. 
‘Mr. Miller has never been an3^hing but something in the 
museum, looking after stuffed birds and things, and he 
never will be. He looks like a stuffed bird himself - they 
all do.’ 
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‘He’s a very learned man.’ 

‘Then I’m glad you’re not. He never looks clean and I 
don’t suppose he is.’ 

‘I’ve no doubt he considers himself vastly my superior 
and I believe he is. He has a lot of letters after his 
name.’ 

‘I’d rather have a comfortable home,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said 
without humour. 

‘But what’s Mrs. Miller’s offence? Just looking like a 
stuffed bird?’ 

‘She was rude about Lydia.’ 

Ajrayed in his neat evening clothes, William Nesbitt 
watched his wife putting on the rings which were his gifts, 
and he was aware of the slight stiffening of his body. 
‘Well?’ he said easily. 

‘Well,’ Mrs. Nesbitt repeated in another tone. ‘I was 
asking about Ethel - you remember her, William, she 
married a curate and she’s the only one who ever will 
marry.’ 

‘Oh, the girl with the pig-tail.’ He remembered her well 
enough, a hoydenish girl; Lydia’s friend at the High 
School, heavy on her feet while Lydia was light, noisy 
while Lydia was quiet, thickset and rosy against Lydia’s 
slimness and pallor, but with a great appreciation of 
Lydia’s sense of fun. It had been a strange alliance and 
often, on a Saturday afternoon, the two had returned 
together after hockey or cricket-matches to make a hearty 
tea enlivened by the ready laughter of the girl with the 
thick fair pig-tail reaching to her waist. He would find them 
giggling behind doors, rushing up and down the stairs, or 
wandering round the garden with arms linked together, 
and he would wonder at Lydia’s forbearance with Ethel’s 
dull good-nature, until he decided that his daughter en- 
joyed the other’s homage and perhaps respected and 
envied her simplicity. 
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‘Yes, I remember Ethel,’ he said, with his mind on those 
good days when Lydia was in the house. 

‘And Mrs. Miller actually hinted that Lydia had deserted 
her. Ridiculous, with Ethel somewhere in the Midlands 
and Lydia in London, and their lives so different. And 
then she said Ethel was a great help in her husband’s work, 
as if Lydia were useless in Oliver’s.’ 

‘I imagine she is,’ William Nesbitt said. 

‘William! Your own daughter! But anyhow, the woman 
had no business to say it, as if she thought some- 
thing.’ 

‘My dear, what could she think.?’ 

‘Nothing, of course,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said promptly. 

‘Well, then -’ 

‘I’m afraid I lost my temper,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said meekly. 
‘It was undignified. I said something about parsons 
choosing their wives for use and nothing else. . . . That 
woman always has irritated me.’ 

‘It’s a pity to make an enemy,’ he said slowly. 

‘I don’t mind about that, but I’m sorry I let her see I 
was annoyed. How could she hurt us?’ 

‘You never know. Things pop up unexpectedly. Life’s a 
long road. It looks safe enough: you jog along, with nice 
trim hedges at each side and fields all buttercups and 
daisies, and suddenly you come to a dark place where 
there’s a man with a gun.’ 

‘You talk a great deal of nonsense, William.’ 

‘Yes, Kate, but it’s never wise to make an enemy. Be- 
sides -’ but he decided to say nothing of the moral aspect 
of the affair. ‘Shall we go down?’ he said. 

‘Why are you looking at me like that?’ she asked. 

‘I was thinking how pretty you are. None of the girls can 
hold a candle to you.’ 

‘Oh, William, absurd,’ she said, pleased but restive under 
his puzzling regard. 
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With her arm in his they went down the broad staircase 
into the white-panelled hall. A great bowl of daffodils, 
the work of Janet’s eyes and hands, was like a globe of 
light against the wall, and on the dining-table more daffo- 
dils made Janet’s golden hair look pale. 

William Nesbitt glanced at his daughter and at the 
flowers. ‘Very nice,’ he remarked. 

She made the smallest possible gesture. ‘One has to do 
something,’ she said. 

He glanced at her again. She seemed impassive, but he 
was aware of a great reserve of strength under her fragile 
air and he felt a pang. She was not happy, and IVIrs. 
Nesbitt conscious, too, of something uneasy in the atmos- 
phere, said cheerfully: 

‘Janet, dear, you must go and stay with Lydia. You will 
like that. It will do you good.’ 

‘Is Dora going?’ Janet asked. 

‘Your mother says not, my dear, so that’s settled.’ 

‘It will be disappointing for Lydia.’ 

‘Not at all. She will have you. Why didn’t she ask 
Herbert if she wanted Dora? I shouldn’t object to 
that.’ 

‘Tell her so, Kate, tell her so. Lydia will put it right, no 
doubt.’ 

The eyes of Mrs. Nesbitt, with their opaque look of 
defence, rested on her husljand and then closed for a 
second. ‘It will be nice for Janet to go, nice for Janet and 
nice for Lydia.’ 

‘But I’m not going,’ Janet said. 

‘Not going? My dear child, why not?’ 

‘Because I don’t want to.’ 

‘So that’s settled, too,’ William Nesbitt said, ‘and so 
much the better for us.’ He looked at Janet and gave her 
a little nod. ‘I don’t want to keep you, but I should misa 
you.’ 
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She looked back at him with a faint, not quite compre- 
hensible smile, as though she hardly believed him yet was 
grateful for his tribute. 

‘Oh, Janet will think better of it,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said, and 
between the father and daughter another smile passed. 



CHAPTER II 


W ILLIAM NESBITT slept lightly but well; his wife 
more soundly for short periods, and often she 
waked during the night and keeping very still, for she 
knew that a slight movement would rouse her husband 
in the neighbouring bed, she lay and planned the meals 
for the next day and thought about her children and their 
domestic affairs, of her grandchildren and their little 
ailments, and, aware though she was of her many bless- 
ings, there came to her sometimes in the darkness small 
gusts of fear lest harm should come to any member of 
the family. There was Lydia in London and susceptible 
to colds, living in a house which was certainly damp, 
neglecting her health and, Mrs. Nesbitt feared, her 
household. Lydia had no sound ideas about nourishing 
food and Oliver was long-suffering. She was gay, too, 
parties, theatres, people in and out -he spoilt her, and 
Mrs. Nesbitt sighed secretly. Then there were Walter 
and Violet. Like Lydia and Oliver they had no children, 
and Mrs. Nesbitt distrusted childless marriages; they 
meant trouble or led to it. The largeness of her daughter- 
in-law’s wardrobe was annoying to Mrs. Nesbitt; her 
high-heeled shoes, her silk stockings, her innumerable 
hats were out of proportion to Walter’s income, she felt 
sure, and it was equally annoying that Mabel’s stockings 
were always of black wool and thick at that. Mabel was 
not so poor as she made out. John Partridge was doing 
very well in the timber trade, so William assured her, 
and it was ridiculous for Mabel to look like a poor relation. 
And Janet, the youngest, still at home, who ought to have 
been happy enough, without cares, gave Mrs. Nesbitt a 
faint feeling of discomfort. What did the child want? 
The others had all been married, or at least engaged, at 
her age, but Janet seemed to despise yotmg men. It was 
not natural. Mrs. Nesbitt sighed again, but her thoughts 
turned more happily to Dora, - Dora with a big house, 
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plenty of servants, five delightful children, and an adoring 
husband, for even William had to admit that Herbert 
adored her, and it was nonsense to pretend that Dora 
might sometimes weary of him; yet life seemed very com- 
plicated to Mrs. Nesbitt when she lay awake at night, and 
though her worries were so small that they could hardly 
be expressed, they were there, like tiny clouds threatening 
the sun. 

The coming of the dawn gave her a sense of security and 
she slept, to be waked by hearing a knock at the door, 
the sound of William answering alerdy, the clink of tea- 
cups, and his voice saying cheerfully, ‘Kate, tea.’ Then 
she raised herself slowly and rather laboriously and took 
her cup. Her hair was bound in a short, thick plait 
which followed rigidly the movements of her head: her 
cheeks were youthfully rosy against the pillows and 
William Nesbitt appreciated her freshness though he did 
not mention it. She was modest, and even in their young 
days he had considered his compliments before he made 
them: fully dressed she was receptive enough, but he 
knew she would be faintly shocked if he spoke of her 
natural charms. For her part, she accepted the healthy 
sight of William in his pink and white pyjamas as a matter 
of course, and found in it the same reasonable pleasure as 
she found in the sunny bedroom, the songs of the birds 
in the garden and the trees visible from her comfortable 
bed. 

They drank their tea slowly: there was no hurry, for they 
were called early and breakfast was not ready until half- 
past eight. She looked at the tree-tops and said in her 
deliberate fashion, ‘William, I have been thinking.’ 

‘An excellent habit.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she said with the acuteness which always 
startled him. ‘But still I have been thinking - about 
Lydia.’ 
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He waited, looking at the twin peaks made by his feet 
under the bed-clothes. 

‘I wish she needn’t live in London. I wish she could live 
in Radstowe.’ 

‘My dear, we’re surrounded by children. Surely we can 
spare one to enliven other spheres. And how do you pro- 
pose that they should live in Radstowe? Or do you want 
Lydia to leave Oliver in London?’ 

‘Don’t be silly, William.’ 

‘Then how is he to support her? He has an excellent 
appointment in the Civil Service, so perhaps he might get 
into a post office here.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt understood that this was intended as a joke, 
but she did not smile. ‘He’s a lawyer, William.’ 

‘He is, my dear.’ 

‘And there are lawyers in Radstowe.’ 

‘Many,’ he agreed. 

‘And I thought you might buy him a partnership. Yes, 
it may seem funny to you, William, but I’m never happy 
about her, she catches cold so easily and that house is 
damp.’ 

‘Tell the truth, Kate, tell the truth. What’s your real 
reason?’ 

‘I want her near me. I want to know what’s happening.’ 
‘I can tell you, my dear. She gets up five minutes before 
breakfast and comes down late, when Oliver has nearly 
finished his.’ 

‘And eats nothing herself,’ Mrs. Nesbitt murmured. 
‘All she needs. She’s much stronger than you think.’ 
‘Surely I ought to know better than you, William.’ 

‘I don’t see why.’ 

‘A mother -’ 

‘Yes, my dear, but a father has his perceptions.’ Mrs. 
Nesbitt with a sublime movement of her head, smiled 
wisely. ‘And she sits about in uncomfortable corners, per- 
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haps on the stairs, and reads and forgets to order the 
dinner, and tries a new way of doing her hair, and some- 
body comes to tea and she sits on the floor and smokes and 
listens.’ 

‘Listens?’ 

‘Of course. She doesn’t talk much herself.’ 

‘I don’t know what she should listen to.’ 

‘The sort of thing she wouldn’t hear in Radstowe, I 
imagine. And then Oliver comes home and there’s a meal 
for him, after all, because that girl - what’s she called? - 
Maria - has had an inspiration about cutlets. And Lydia 
tells Oliver what the visitor, or visitors, if you’d rather, 
Kate, what they said and did and how they looked, and he’s 
very much amused. They spend their evening in reading, 
or dancing 

‘Oliver doesn’t like dancing.’ 

‘Well, he looks at her, which is far better, as Paul says.’ 
‘Paul?’ 

‘The saint, my dear. Or somebody else comes in and 
there’s more sitting on the floor and a good deal of non- 
sense talked, no doubt. That’s what she’s doing, Kate.’ 

He poured himself another cup of tea and through the 
sound he heard her saying softly, ‘It’s not enough.’ 

He chose to ignore that remark and added lightly, ‘And 
anyhow I can’t afford to make such handsome presents to 
my sons-in-law, specially when they don’t want them.’ 
‘She’s different from the others,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said faintly, 
and William Nesbitt pictured Lydia vividly, yet more as 
a spirit than a body, something bright and swift, with 
strange advances and retreats which had to be divined. 
He said cheerfully: ‘They’re all different from each other, 
thank God.’ 

‘William, don’t!’ 

‘What’s the matter?’ 

‘Well - “God” - just anyhow like that.’ 
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‘Keep Him for church, eh?’ His left eyebrow went as 
high as it could. He did not look at his wife. He knew 
what expression she was wearing, yet even she had her sur- 
prises for him. Life was interesting, a great adventure en- 
livened by countless minor episodes. It was difficult to 
believe that anybody could find it dull. Every personality 
was more or less of an excitement to him - Kate, Janet, 
Lydia, the captains of his ships, the clerks in his office, 
the ships themselves, the very gulls swooping for garbage 
in the river, cutting the air with wings like swords. 
‘There’s the trial trip of the new boat, the week after next, 
Kate. We must have a family party.’ 

‘Then Dora certainly can’t go to London.’ 

‘My dear, with Mabel and John and Walter and Violet 
and Janet and you and Herbert-’ 

‘I’d rather Herbert didn’t come without Dora.’ 

‘But I thought she wasn’t to go to London.’ 

‘Oh, William, you know as w'ell as I do that she’ll do as 
she likes.’ 

He chuckled. ‘Yes, I know it.’ 

‘They all do as they like. When I was a girl 
‘Now, Kate, you were married to me and ordering me 
about when you were much younger than Janet. You’ve 
had your own way since you were twenty. You know 
nothing about it.’ 

‘Nonsense, William. I was always ready to take advice. 
Of course the children are good children -’ 

‘Wonderful children,’ he agreed heartily and, turning her 
head slowly, with the short, rigid plait following meekly, 
she looked at him with almost the effect of a blind person 
trying to see. 

‘Well,’ she said coldly, as though in spite at a suspected 
irony, ‘if you want Mabel to go to the trial-trip you will 
have to give her a new dress, or she’ll wear an old coat 
and say she can’t afford to be sick in anything else.’ 
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‘A sailor’s daughter! But she’s a timber merchant’s wife. 
Extraordinary how the trade suits him. He’s a wooden 
sort of fellow. You were never sick, Kate, never, nor 
afraid, when you came for a voyage with me.’ 

She was pleased, but she said sensibly, ‘It would have 
been absurd.’ And he, with a hand on his heart, trolled 
out, ‘A sailor’s wife a sailor’s star should be,’ before he 
leapt out of bed, donned a dressing-gown of bright silk 
and went to his bath. 

Mrs. Nesbitt sighed. It was a habit imbued by a craving 
for a perfection of existence which she knew was unattain- 
able. She had nearly everything she wanted: she had 
money in plenty and she was too wise a woman to despise 
it; a husband who, but for that trick of saying disturbing 
things in a cheerful manner, was practically faultless; chil- 
dren who were, yes, they were wonderful, good to look at, 
afFectionate, sound in health and sounder still in soul, 
children to be trusted; grandchildren who had not had 
time to develop unattractive qualities, though Mrs. Nes- 
bitt, who was a truthful woman, had to admit that Mabel’s 
boys erred on the side of excessive virtue; but what could 
be expected of them, named as they were after three of 
John's political heroes, Cromwell, Hampden, and Glad- 
stone? It had given them a bad start in life and prejudiced 
people against them. But they were clever, they poked 
their sharp little noses into everything with a genuine 
desire for discovery and information, though Mrs. Nesbitt 
would rather they had climbed trees and risked their necks. 
Mabel was fussy and fond of taking their temperatures, and 
for this Mrs. Nesbitt had the scorn of a woman whose own 
children had thrived under a wholesome amount of neglect. 
It was only with her increasing years that motherhood had 
become for her what it already was for her daughters, a 
constant absorption and care. 

Times had changed: nowadays wives seemed to put their 
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children before their husbands because the children were 
not responsible for their entrance into the world, an argu- 
ment too intimate and far-reaching for Mrs. Nesbitt’s 
taste. But there it was. Moreover, she had seen Dora 
when Herbert was suffering from a severe attack of pneu- 
monia, and again when one of the twins had a mild one 
of influenza, and the contrast in her two states of mind had 
made an impression on Mrs. Nesbitt. She had never 
spoken of it, she tried not to think of it, but William’s 
tiresome remark about Herbert had revived that impres- 
sion, and the idea of a marriage which was not perfectly 
happy in her own immediate family, shocked and horrified 
her. Such things did not happen to people like herself, and 
she was more than ever convinced that Dora ought not to 
go to London, for if William were right it was yielding to 
temptation, and if he were wrong there was no cause for 
it. Mrs. Nesbitt, propped on her pillows, had a momen- 
tary relief in deciding that, in any case, she was powerless, 
but it was only momentary. She had to face facts and the 
fact she determined to face was that Herbert and Dora 
understood each other. 

‘Why,’ she exclaimed, when William returned glowing 
from his bath, ‘I’ve never heard them use a cross word to 
each other.’ 

‘John and Mabel?’ 

She retreated at once. ‘Any of them,’ she said and, rather 
clumsily, she got out of bed, a squat figure in a short night- 
gown which was ruffled at the neck and wrists with em- 
broidered frills. 

‘No, they have your self-control, Kate,’ he said, and he 
took a clean shirt out of a drawer. ‘See how you bear with 
me.’ 

Arrayed now in a stiff quilted dressing-gown, she stood 
on her small, square feet like an eastern idol and her smile 
was mysterious, delighting him with that quality, and 
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though he was conscious of his deep and abiding love for 
her, he realized at that moment how much more thrilling 
their life together would have been if she had deliberately 
exercised some subtlety. The subtlety was there, useful 
on occasions, a weapon for the defence of her children, but 
never, alas, for the attack of her own charms. She would 
have considered such a proceeding immodest and un- 
necessary, and the desire for it was, perhaps, ridiculous 
in a man of his years, but he knew that, varied as his 
life had been and interesting as he had made it, he had 
missed something coloured, scented, and dangerous, 
something which Lydia offered to Oliver, or perhaps 
withheld. 

‘Well?’ he said, looking up from his struggle with his 
cuff-links. 

‘You are a good husband, William,’ she said. 

‘Thanlc you, my dear.’ Screened by his shirt, he made a 
comic grimace. That was her verdict, but he wondered 
what obscure dissatisfaction lurked in the soul of this 
woman, who in spite of companionship, confidences and 
children shared, was still to some extent a stranger. He 
remained with his head hidden, his arms half in his sleeves, 
and he heard her pleasant voice saying, ‘Let me help you, 
dear.’ 

‘Thank you, Kate.’ He emerged and kissed her heartily 
on her fresh cheek. 

From below there came the cheerful morning sound of 
the gardener wheeling a barrow and, from the street be- 
yond, the clip-clop of a horse’s hoofs. The sun shone on 
the young green of the trees, the hawthorn buds, the tulips 
growing straight and tall from the circular lawn before the 
house, and he had a moment’s pride that it was his own 
labour, resource, and courage which had procured this 
home for Kate. At sea, he had dreamed of such a home 
for her, and here it was: she was secured against poverty 
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or straits, the horror of which he had never spoken but 
which had haunted his young days, and now he was hardly 
conscious of relief. It had crept on him slowly and he had 
missed the joy to which he had looked forward. He 
supposed that was the way with life, and what he had 
gained was a mellow content streaked with curiosity, 
undefined anticipation, a readiness to accept ills if they 
had to come. And that readiness was, perhaps, the chief 
difference between him and his wife; she would resent 
them, quietly, as she had taken her good fortune, but with 
bitterness. 

Well, he thought, as he went into the garden to get his 
buttonhole for the day, she shall have no trouble if I can 
help it. But how could he help it? He saw their children 
and their children’s children as so many by-roads on their 
own highway of life and from all those roads there lurked 
the possibility of assault. He saw Mabel as a dusty path, 
Walter as a plain country road with neat, low hedges and 
fields beyond, Dora as a lane rich with flowers on the 
banks and overshadowed by splendid trees, and Lydia 
came to him like a winding footway across a stormy moor, 
Janet like a stiled path across a meadow, and all those roads 
were capable of producing tramps, highwaymen, snakes, 
and pitfalls. He shook his head in amused dismay. ‘One’s 
own fault for having children,’ he said. 

In the dining-room his youngest daughter sat behind the 
coffee-pot. 

‘I’ve a letter from Lydia,’ she said. 

‘Persuasions?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt rustled in. ‘A letter from Lydia? Janet, you 
ought to go.’ 

‘Mother, why don’t you go yourself?’ 

‘She hasn’t asked me, and there’s Father.” 

*I can look after him.’ 
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‘Yes, Janet can look after me.’ 

‘But there’s the trial-trip. Besides,’ - she had a vision of 
Lydia’s spare bedroom - ‘I don’t want to go.’ 

‘Neither do I,’ Janet said. 
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CHAPTER III 


'XT o, the remembrance of Lydia’s spare bedroom was 
not inviting. It was furnished with taste, but in Mrs. 
Nesbitt’s opinion, without comfort, and even a glowing fire 
had not made it feel warm. She had suffered from cold 
during the whole of the week she had once spent there. 
She was used to thick carpets, warming to the eye as well 
as to the feet, and from her first entrance into the house 
with its drab floor coverings and sober Persian rugs, its 
elegant, severe furniture, she had been chilled. Lydia liked 
colour, but she liked it in patches, in a brilliant arrange- 
ment of flowers, in a heap of cushions, and her mother was 
convinced that she had fires in the house merely for the 
sake of their appearance. In the drawing-room on the first 
floor, a large room shaded in summer-time by an acacia 
tree, there stood on a mahogany pedestal a great metal 
bowl filled with flowers, blues and purples, pinks and 
yellows, massed together in a kind of riot: there were two 
or three chairs, a big, low settee, a slim-legged table, and 
Mrs. Nesbitt could remember nothing else. The books 
Lydia happened to be reading were scattered on the settee 
or on the floor: there were always flowers in the bowl, but 
otherwise the room had, for Mrs. Nesbitt, the eff'ect of a 
desert. The only room where she had felt comparatively 
happy was a little back one where Oliver sometimes worked 
and Lydia left her letters unanswered and was supposed to 
keep the household accounts, for it was so small that Mrs. 
Nesbitt could feel it was really furnished. She was not 
surprised, but she was irritated, when William told her he 
admired the house. ‘It expresses Lydia,’ he said, and she 
answered sharply, ‘I should be sorry to think my daughter 
was like that - practically, well, practically undressed.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt much preferred the house of Dora, a 
pseudo-Gothic castle looking over the river as if to guard 
it. There was no Gothic discomfort inside: it had the soft 
hangings, the pretty, tender colours, the deep arm-chairs 
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that Mrs. Nesbitt loved: it was what she called a home, 
but Herbert was a rich man, the head of an engineering 
business started by his father, and Dora could have any- 
thing she wanted. 

It was Mrs. Nesbitt’s belief that Mabel was in the same 
happy position, but preferred grievances to possessions. 
She lived in a modern villa, kept scrupulously neat by 
herself and a bony servant whose face w'as a plain warning 
that she would stand no nonsense, and the chair covers, 
the table-cloths and the curtains were all of a useful shade 
of green, warranted not to fade and of a material likely to 
last for years. Mrs. Nesbitt seldom went to that house 
because Mabel was always busy, cooking, mending, clean- 
ing the boys’ suits with a piece of flannel soaked in benzine, 
turning something inside out to make it into something 
else and suggesting that these exertions were necessary to 
the poor. She had no time for what Mrs. Nesbitt called 
a comfortable chat: her chief pleasures, though they were 
labelled duties, were finding bargains at sales and enter- 
taining the ministers who came to preach at the chapel of 
which John Partridge was a deacon and a sturdy pillar. 

Just as seldom did Mrs. Nesbitt honour her son’s flat. If 
Lydia’s house was bare, the flat was overcrowded. It was 
full of knick-knacks, photographs in silver frames, spindle- 
legged chairs, pictures and magazines, and the frivolities 
of this furnishing, combined with the excessive powdering 
of Violet’s face, vaguely suggested impropriety. 

No, it was in Dora’s house that Mrs. Nesbitt felt she had 
a second home: she would drive over the Downs on fine 
afternoons and spend hours talking to Dora and the chil- 
dren, hearing about the servants and doing the fine crochet 
work which eventually adorned table-cloths, doilies and 
toilet-sets to be sold at the church bazaar. And now Dora 
had gone off to London in spite of the trial-trip and her 
mother’s advice, while Janet, who might conscientiously 
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have taken a holiday, remained at home, silent, as though 
patiently bored, deft and dutiful. She gave Mrs. Nesbitt 
an uneasy feeling of being in the presence of a mystery, 
yet what did the child want? If she were suffering from 
dullness why did she refuse the opportunity of gaiety with 
a devoted sister? Lydia had adored Janet from her baby- 
hood. As a little girl, she had spent her weekly penny in 
sweets for Janet, she had told her stories by the hour to- 
gether, and though it was true that Janet had never cared 
for sweets and Lydia liked telling stories, the devotion was 
none the less sincere. But Janet had always accepted these 
attentions quietly and she had repulsed caresses with the 
same dignified determination with which she had refused 
Lydia’s invitation. What did she want? Mrs. Nesbitt re- 
peated. What Mrs. Nesbitt herself desired was a letter 
from Dora, but Dora, who usually wrote long letters in a 
sprawling hand when she was separated from her mother, 
had sent no more than a post card to announce her arrival, 
and it was not until the day of the trial-trip and just as 
Mrs. Nesbitt was getting into the carriage to drive to the 
docks, that a letter came. There was no time to read it 
and she put it in her handbag. 

T shall want my spectacles, Janet,’ she said. 

‘Spectacles?’ 

‘Yes, spectacles,’ Mrs. Nesbitt replied. ‘On my dressing- 
table, or on the writing-desk, or perhaps I left them by the 
telephone. Fetch them, dear, quickly, or we shall be late 
and Father will be annoyed.’ 

She was a little flustered: her arrangements had been up- 
set. Early that morrdng, Mabel had sent Cromwell on a 
bicycle to ask if he and his brothers might accompany her 
on the trial- trip. 

‘We shall have to ask Grandfather,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said. 
‘Why didn’t Mother think of it before?’ 

‘Mother has been so busy,’ Cromwell said, and, with a 
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fall of her soft hands to her ample sides, Mrs. Nesbitt 
went slowly to the telephone. 

‘Grandfather says he can’t have you all being sick on his 
nice clean deck,’ she reported. 

Cromwell said solemnly that he didn’t think they would 
be. ‘Mother’s going to give us some sea-sick medicine 
before we start, and anyhow we’d lean over the side. 
Mother said if Aunt Dora’s children were going, she didn’t 
see why we shouldn’t.’ 

‘Your cousins are not going,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said severely. 
‘In case they get drowned,’ Janet added. 

‘Nonsense, Janet. People don’t get drowned out of Grand- 
father’s boats. What an idea to give him. But tell Mother 
there won’t be room for you boys at luncheon. You’ll 
have to stay in a corner somewhere, quietly.’ 

‘Mother says she wouldn’t let us have the luncheon, 
because it would upset us. We’re going to have dry bis- 
cuits in our pockets and face the wind.’ 

‘ Very well. You must be here at twelve o’clock and we 
can drive down together.’ 

‘Mother says Hampden and I can go on our bicycles if 
there won’t be room.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt eyed her grandson. ‘You’re all very thin.’ 
‘That’s because we’re growing, Mother says.’ 

‘You’re ail very thin,’ hlrs. Nesbitt repeated, ‘but even so, 
I don’t see how we’re all to fit into the carriage, so ask 
Mother to bring Gladstone, and you and Hampden can 
meet us at the office. But be careful of the traffic. Mind 
the tram-lines. And ask Mother to be punctual. I shall not 
wait for her after twelve o’clock.’ 

‘Thank you. Grandmother,’ Cromwell said sedately, and 
he put on the overcoat which he had cautiously removed 
on entering. 

‘An overcoat on a day like this!’ Janet exclaimed. ‘The 
sun’s quite hot.’ 
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‘But it’s an east wind, and Mother says east winds ate 
treacherous.’ 

‘Then you’ll need some cotton-wool on the boat,’ she 
said. ‘Lots of it. Those children,’ she added, when Crom- 
well had disappeared, ‘are all medicine and mufflers.’ 
‘It’s not their fault,’ Mrs. Nesbitt sighed. ‘And when 
Mabel was a girl she was as careless as anybody. It must 
be John.’ 

‘It’s maternity,’ Janet said coolly. 

‘Motherhood,’ Mrs. Nesbitt corrected suavely, preferring 
that word, especially on the lips of a girl. 

‘There’s a difference,’ Janet said. 

Well, you’re hardly a judge, dear. Wait until you have 
children of your own.’ 

Immediately, Janet walked out of the room and, with the 
passing of her slim figure crowned with pale gold, Mrs. 
Nesbitt thought, ‘Now, she’s offended. She doesn’t lilie 
being set right. She’s very self-willed. They all are, but 
if I don’t say what I think I shall just be a dummy. I’m 
not going to let myself drift into that.’ Her dark eyes, 
bright but opaque, hardened a little and she wondered if 
everybody had their pleasures slightly soured. Mabel was 
annoying with her fussiness and grievances; Janet was un- 
naturally reserved, and there came to her the conviction 
that no one in the world could truly understand anybody 
else. William kept nothing from her except the meaning 
of his words; the children were all she could expect children 
to be, yet there was not one of them who did not prick her 
somewhere with a tiny dart. 

It had been different when they were all young and 
at school. She had felt then that they were her own, 
but perhaps she had been mistaken, perhaps she had 
not toown their secret selves, and she remembered, for 
the first time for years, how she had once found Lydia 
crying in the nursery and had not been able to find out 
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what her trouble was. It seemed to her that what she had 
missed then might be evading her still. She had given 
birth to five bodies and she would always be a stranger to 
their souls. This was a terrible thought and it would have 
been more terrible still if she had known that it was 
William’s too. 

Altogether it was an upsetting morning. Mabel arrived 
five minutes late, with a large and shabby leather bag in 
her hand. She was out of breath, she w^anted warm milk 
for Gladstone, she was voluble with explanations of her 
unpunctuality. Then, just as Gladstone finished his milk 
and the postman brought Dora’s letter, Mrs. Nesbitt re- 
cognized the enormity of the leather bag. 

‘You can’t take that, dear,’ she said. 

‘I had to bring their sweaters, Mother, and the sea-sick 
cure.’ 

‘But that bag! Janet, she must have my nice new case. 
Father would be angry if he saw that shabby bag.’ 

‘I haven’t an5^hing better,’ Mabel said stubbornly. She 
was handsome, with a lot of curling black hair under a hat 
a little askew and her clothes had the appearance of having 
been borrowed from some one else. 

Janet asked calmly, ‘Do you want the sea-sick cure all 
over your new case?’ 

‘The cork’s perfectly tight, Janet.’ 

‘Yes, dear. I’m sure it is. Run and get the case, Janet. 
And my spectacles.’ She might find a moment in which 
she could read that letter. ‘Now I do hope we’re ready 
at last. Let us get into the carriage. Gladstone, sit by 
Aunt Janet. I hope the boys will be careful on their 
bicycles.’ 

‘Of course, Mother.’ Mabel resented the idea that they 
could fail in any virtue. ‘They ride splendidly. Cromwell 
is most cautious and they both have such good nerves - 
nerves of iron.’ 
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‘They don’t look as if they have,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said, 
appreciating the flowering trees at the gate. ‘Isn’t the 
hawthorn lovely, this year?’ 

‘Yes, lovely,’ Mabel conceded. ‘They’re sensitive. 
Mother, but they have such control over their nerves. 
That’s how it is.’ 

‘Have I good nerves. Mother?’ Gladstone asked. 

‘Yes, dear, of course.’ 

‘Sit still and don’t kick me,’ Janet said. 

‘He likes to see everything,’ Mabel explained. 

‘He doesn’t see with his feet,’ Janet replied, and Mabel 
began very pointedly to talk to her mother who, as though 
Mabel had to be propitiated, treated her with a studied 
courtesy and consideration, a manner which led Mabel to 
believe that she was the favourite daughter but produced 
a faint smile on Janet’s lips; she knew that her mother was 
making amends for the secret irritation she felt. 

Gladstone, a little awed by the severity of his pretty 
aunt, was silent for a few minutes and he contented himself 
with peering over the side of the carriage to watch the 
revolutions of the back wheel. Mrs. Nesbitt and Mabel 
talked amiably and Janet watched the progress of the 
spring. The flowering trees, for which Upper Radstowe 
was famous, were alight with yellow, blushing with pink, 
fainting under heavy blossoms of pure white, and the elms 
on the old green were lifting proud green heads to the sun 
and stretching out brilliant arms to catch the breeze. The 
streets had the hard, clear look given by the east wind, and 
the sounds of footsteps, of voices, the hoofs of horses, the 
horns of motor-cars, were all challenging or triumphant; 
but the smile left Janet’s lips as though beauty saddened 
her, and Mrs. Nesbitt, turning from Mabel to admire 
her youngest daughter, said suddenly, ‘Are you tired, 
dear?’ 

Janet, startled, answered clearly, ‘No, I’m never tired.’ 
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‘You’re lucky,’ Mabel exclaimed, ‘and yet you look far 
more delicate than I do. I often wish I had not so much 
colour. One gets no sympathy.’ 

‘What for, dear?’ Mrs. Nesbitt purred pleasantly, and 
Janet said, ‘We’re all made of iron, every one of us.’ 
‘Some of us have to pretend we are,’ Mabel resignedly 
remarked. 

‘It comes to the same thing,’ Janet murmured, and Mrs. 
Nesbitt, fearful that the pleasure of the day was to be 
spoilt by fruitless argument, plunged into happy questions 
about Mabel’s boys. 

They were getting on splendidly at school: Cromwell was 
top of his form and Hampden was second of his only 
because his rival was two years older. 

‘Oh, there’s Aunt Violet,’ Gladstone called out suddenly. 
‘What a white face she has.’ 

‘He notices everything,’ Mabel said in a proud 
aside. 

‘I’m afraid she will be late,’ Mrs. Nesbitt complained, 
after waving her hand to the gaily-dressed lady on the pave- 
ment, ‘and there’s no room for her in the carriage. Ah, 
she’s getting into a bus.’ 

‘And what thin legs she has - thinner than yours, Mother.’ 
‘Her stockings are thinner,’ Mabel said. 

Ignoring this little pleasantry, Mrs. Nesbitt consoled her- 
self. ‘After all, she may be there before us.’ 

‘But the bus doesn’t go to Grandfather’s office, ‘Grand- 
mother.’ 

‘He knows all the bus routes,’ Mabel marvelled. 

‘No, dear, she will have to change into a tram and then 
she will have a little way to walk.’ 

‘She won’t hesitate to take a cab,’ Mabel assured her 
mother. ‘I saw her in one yesterday. I was carrying a 
heavy basket, but she just nodded and went on.’ 

‘You shouldn’t carry such heavy loads, dear. I always 
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send an order to the tradespeople once a week and trouble 
no more about them.’ 

‘I have to get things when they’re cheap, you see. I can’t 
afford to waste money. To-day, fish was twopence a pound 
cheaper in the city than anywhere else.’ 

‘But you wear out your shoes,’ Janet said. 

‘And your strength,’ Mrs. Nesbitt added kindly, 

‘I can’t think of that,’ she replied and Mrs. Nesbitt con- 
trolled the sigh which was the natural comment. She said, 
‘Look, Gladstone, at that little boy bowling a hoop. It’s 
running away from him down the hill. Hobbs has put the 
brake on.’ 

‘Cromwell could ride down it, couldn’t he. Mother?’ 
‘Yes, easily, dear.’ 

‘Could Hampden?’ 

‘Yes ’ 

‘Could I?’ _ 

‘Yes, dear, if you had a bicycle. Do up your coat, Glad- 
stone. The wind is cold.’ 

They had left the streets of shops and occasional omni- 
buses, a street where business activity tried hard to over- 
come the leisured habits of an older world and the sluggish 
softness of the climate, a street where the Nesbitt’s modest 
carriage, drawn by a sober, well-fed horse, was known to 
every passer-by, and Mrs. Nesbitt herself was recognized 
by the ^shopkeepers as a housekeeper hard to please but 
punctual in payment, a customer well worth the keeping. 
The careful Hobbs had put on the brake, for the hill was 
steep, meandering between old walled gardens in which 
chestnut trees had spread their branches over the road, 
making it dark and cool like a roofed passage between the 
streets. 

‘Do up your coat, Gladstone,’ Mabel repeated, but Glad- 
stone was watching the gambols of a little group of chil- 
dren who disturbed the sheltered peace. 
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‘They’ll get run over if they’re not careful,’ he said. ‘Oh, 
there’s one hanging on behind the carriage. Oh, isn’t he 
naughty ? Why doesn’t Hobbs whip him?’ 

‘Don’t be a spiteful little beast,’ Janet said; and he, 
shocked by this harshness, remained silent all the way 
through the streets which, slipping suddenly or gradually 
downwards, brought the family party to the docks. 
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CHAPTER IV 


W ILLIAM NESBITT was Standing at the front door of 
the low white building which had the appearance 
of a farm-house gone astray. It pleased his humour to con- 
duct his business in the old place with its low ceilings, its 
rather defective fireplaces, its delicate mouldings round the 
chimney-pieces, and he had been secretly thrilled when he 
had discovered some old panelling under many coats of 
paint in his private room. The defects of the fireplaces 
had been overcome by a system of central heating, for 
William Nesbitt, like many men who have suffered hard- 
ships in youth, had developed a love of luxury, while the 
love of beauty which had always been strong in him was 
satisfied now, not by the terrible beauty of the sea and 
thoughts of the serene beauty of the land, but by the actual 
sight of meadows, trees, flowers, fair faces, the sound of 
women’s voices, the consciousness that beauty existed 
everywhere for the eyes that sought it. He stood at the 
door, and the quizzical lift of his eyebrow seemed to be 
repeated in the gables of the house. 

On the other side of the wide road, the new steamer was 
moored to the quay. She was gay with flags and spotless 
with white paint. Behind her the fields rose slowly and a 
little to the right, the tree-covered cliff grew steep on either 
side of the water and held, poised lightly like a thread, the 
bridge on which people and carts seemed to pass with a 
miraculous ease of balance. The house behind him was 
white and green; the gulls, swooping here and there, had 
the sharp whiteness of fresh snow, and the blue of the 
sky, the red of a roof beyond the water were caught again 
by the fluttering flags. The sun shone and William Nesbitt 
was happy, yet prepared for unhappiness if it should come. 
This attitude of preparation was a habit with him: he had 
spent his life in foreseeing and averting the mischances of 
the sea and of commercid enterprise: he was on continual 
guard. Moreover, he had always paid his debts and he felt 
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that he was on the debit side with life. He had been for- 
tunate, perhaps too fortunate: there must be a sum chalked 
up against him somewhere. 

‘We shall be wrecked to-day in the Channel,’ he told him- 
self with a chuckle and his eyebrow went a little higher, 
but, when he gave some coppers to a ragged little girl who 
put out her tongue at him as he stood there, it was not in 
propitiation to the fates: he liked giving and he liked 
little girls and he was rather attracted by gratuitous 
defiance. ‘Now what did she do that for?’ he wondered as 
she ran off with her spoil. ‘Couldn’t bear the look of me, 
I suppose.’ Yes, life was interesting. Why should the 
child have put out her tongue? Was it an uncontrollable 
impulse of dislike? Was it envy of his good clothes? Was 
it a declaration of her own unassisted worth? No, he 
probably simply looked an old fool, standing there so 
pleased with himself, and the child had seen it and been 
compelled to mock him. Women had penetration, they 
had impulses, and men, with all their superior power 
of organization and magnitude of output, were nothing 
to them: they had a subtlety, apparently useless but 
potent. He liked the sound of that word. ‘Potent,’ he 
repeated. 

But they were not punctual. He looked at his watch: five 
minutes late already. But Kate was an exception to the 
unpunctual rule: it must be Mabel’s fault, and the thought 
of that daughter for whom his love was of a beneficial but 
not sympathetic kind, gave him a sudden longing for 
Lydia. She was not beautiful, yet she expressed beauty for 
him: she was not eloquent, yet for him she was like poetry: 
she was not often witty, yet, in her company, his humour 
was satisfied: he was conscious, then, of a keener sense of 
life: she had, in fact, the gift of life; that was the virtue 
which, for him, excused her faults, though it did not 
obscure them. Without effort, she could charm into 
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intense devotion, but she did not blind her adorers and 
she did not want to blind them. 

At that moment he had so intense a vision of her that he 
could hardly believe in the reality of his own carriage 
approaching at a steady pace, and when he did believe it 
he was slightly appalled at the prosaic aspect of the family 
group. That was Mabel’s fault again. He foresaw that 
the big, flat hat she was wearing, skewered with pins, 
would presently be tearing at her hair when they met the 
breeze in the Channel. 

‘Six minutes late,’ he said, opening the carriage door. 
‘How nice the steamer looks,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said tact- 
fully. 

Standing up in the carriage, Mabel gasped, ‘Have the 
boys come?’ 

‘No, -give me your hand, Kate -we shan’t wait for 
them.’ 

‘But they may have had an accident.’ 

‘Well, my dear, you must go and pick up the bits. I’m too 
busy.’ He led the way upstairs and heard Mabel’s anxious 
voice behind him asking, ‘Is John here?’ 

‘Yes, in my room.’ 

‘Oh, tell him to come down. Father,’ she begged, but 
at that moment a ringing of bicycle bells was heard, and 
then two pedalling figures, arrayed in long overcoats, 
appeared. 

‘You’re very late,’ Gladstone said reproachfully, ‘and I 
think Grandfather is rather cross.’ 

‘I couldn’t find my muffler,’ Hampden explained. 

‘Oh, Hampden, I told you I had it in my bag.’ With an 
adjusting pull at his collar and a straightening grab at 
Cromwell’s cap, she bade them put their bicycles in the 
passage. 

‘Grandfather won’t like that,’ Gladstone prophesied. 
‘He’s so neat.’ 
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‘Well/ - Mabel was flustered - ‘I don’t know what to do.’ 
Janet had gone upstairs, and she, the eldest daughter, was 
left behind; but a clerk, hearing sounds of distress, came 
to the rescue and removed the difficulties. 

The sober panels of Mr. Nesbitt’s room held, as in a 
solid old box, the bodies and the voices of the invited 
guests, and Mabel made her entry, happily unaware of the 
crookedness of her hat, and in all the pride of her posses- 
sion of three sons who were too tall for their ages. She 
gave a general smile, as though certain of a welcome, but 
nobod}'’ seemed to notice her arrival, and she was irritated 
that her John, that pattern of a husband and a father, 
who had chosen to equip himself for the trip in knicker- 
bockers and leggings, had attached himself as usual to 
Janet, who was his secret ideal of a young girl. Mabel ■was 
not jealous of these attentions but she looked at Janet’s 
daintiness, at Violet’s gay worldliness with resentment. 
Janet had no cares, Violet had no children, they had the 
leisure and the money to be well-dressed and, glancing 
from Violet’s shining narrow shoes to her own thick ones, 
bought for long service, she made a mental calculation of 
the difference in cost of the two pairs. 

With some display of those shining shoes, Violet was talk- 
ingto the grave commodore of Mr. Nesbitt’s little fleet, and 
the commodore’s wife with tightly-gloved, folded hands, 
was occupied in the difficult task of being reasonably 
respectful to Mrs. Nesbitt and upholding her own position. 
Walter Nesbitt, the only son of the house and junior 
partner in the firm, leaned easily against the panelled wall, 
realized Mabel’s presence and nodded casually. 

‘You’ll be sea-sick,’ he told the boys. 

‘No we won’t,’ they chorused firmly, their three sharp 
noses slightly pink with determination, and Mabel added, 
‘We’ve all made up our minds not to be ill.’ 

Attention was thus called to the Partridge family and 
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Mabel thrust forward her sons to be introduced to the 
captain and his wife, but before this could be properly 
done William Nesbitt signalled for the party to move. He 
gave his arm to the captain’s wife, the captain followed in 
support of Mrs. Nesbitt, and down the stairs the little 
procession went, joined at the door by the head clerks of 
the various departments and watched across the road by a 
scattering of idlers and ironically cheered by a group of 
small boys. 

‘This is very ridiculous,’ Violet murmured. 

‘We’ve got to bear it,’ Janet said stoically. 

‘What on earth did John want to dress himself up like 
that for?’ Walter inquired. ‘He looks like a farmer at a 
fair.’ 

Violet excused him. ‘I suppose he hasn’t a yachting cap, 
but he’s done his best.’ 

‘And look at Mabel.’ Walter’s irritation with the Part- 
ridge family was a permanent one. ‘Look at her feet. 
Horrible!’ 

‘Hush! she’ll hear you.’ 

‘I wish she would. She ought to be ashamed of herself. 
Well, I hope they’ll all be jolly sea-sick. There’s a good 
strong breeze.’ 

Under it, the flags were fluttering gaily, the sun shone 
valiantly, the steamer gave gently to the movement of the 
water, and Gladstone, on the gangway, was heard in an 
eager desire to go home. The resourceful John, anxious 
that his father-in-law should not be distressed by these 
shrill cries, promptly took his son to see the engines. 

‘If Gladstone’s mind is occupied,’ Mabel explained to the 
captain’s wife, ‘he won’t be ill. He’s very scientific; they 
all are, and he likes working things out, and of course the 
mind does control the body.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said the captain’s wife vaguely. ‘He seems a nice 
little boy, I’m sure.’ 
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This was not quite satisfactory as a response, but Mabel’s 
own mind was already having some difficulty with her 
body and she settled herself in a deck-chair, covered herself 
with a rug and prepared to suffer. She closed her eyes, but 
now and then she opened them and saw happier people 
walking about the deck, heard them talking, laughing, 
envied them their ease and yet had a consoling pride in her 
greater sensibility; and as the steamer moved down the 
river, her engines throbbing and the siren shrieking, the 
whole proceeding became vague and troubled, like the 
dream of a feverish invalid. The figures of her parents, 
impressed on her closed eyelids, grew monstrous, faded, 
and returned distorted. She had an indifferent sort of hope 
that the boys would not fall overboard and she heard her 
mother’s voice saying, ‘Are you comfortable, dear? Warm 
enough? You’ve chosen a cold comer.’ 

‘I must face the wind,’ Mabel murmured, and Mrs. 
Nesbitt went away. 

‘Mabel ought not to have come,’ she told her husband. 

His eyes were everywhere; on the captain, the officers, the 
fluttering flags, the flying gulls, the people on the dock side, 
and he felt the movements of the steamer as though they 
were his own. He was proud of this sentient thing whose 
life he had created; he wished all Radstowe were on the 
river banks to see her, and when he looked up at the 
cliffs and saw people standing at their edge, he felt they 
must be there because his ship was steaming out to sea 
for the first time. Looking back, he saw the suspension 
bridge like a thread stretched over the abyss and, looking 
forward, he saw the narrow river, a grey stream going 
between grey, high rocks which were masked with trees or 
scarred with the red wounds of quarried stone. Slowly the 
rocks and trees gave way to meadows, lush and green, and 
through them the water went sinuously, unhurried, sure 
of its end. 
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‘She ought not to have come,’ Mrs. Nesbitt re- 
peated. 

‘This is like old times, Kate,’ he said. 

‘Mabel is ridiculous. She has taken her hat off, like a 
tripper. And I’ve had a letter from Dora, William. It’s in 
my bag.’ 

‘I came up this river in the old Chiltem, three months 
after we were married. D ’you remember, Kate? You were 
waiting for me at the dock side.’ 

‘Yes, William.’ 

‘Good days those.* 

‘These are better.’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Oh, William! All the children!’ 

‘They’re not ours now,’ he said. 

‘You don’t mean that, dear.’ 

‘You know best, Kate. We’ll have luncheon when we’re 
fairly in the Channel.’ 

‘Dora’s letter - I thought I might go into the cabin for a 
few minutes-’ 

‘My dear, the boat’s yours. Do as you like.’ 

‘Just to read it, William. Lydia-’ 

‘Lydia? what’s the matter with her?’ 

‘Nothing of course, but Dora will tell me everything. She 
writes good letters.’ She looked at her husband. He was 
thinking of the ship, and she went away with a sense of 
excessive isolation. 

She sat down on a velvet-covered couch in the ladies’ 
cabin. There was a slight smell of oil, of paint, of uphol- 
stery, but Mrs. Nesbitt was used to that mingled odour. 
She had an affection for it as the olfactory symbol of her 
early days with William and his success in life, and across 
her feeling of loneliness there came a memory of sweetness, 
like a waft of flower scent borne on a wind. She remem- 
bered her first voyage with him, her pride in his skiU, his 
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pride in her courage: dark nights when she stood with him 
on deck and faced a future in which the only lights were 
youth and confidence. They had been poor then: disaster 
would have left them penniless; yet it seemed to her as she 
sat in one of William’s own ships, with the comfortable 
possession of many safely invested thousands, of children 
suitably married, that now only did she know the meaning 
of care. 

Why should she feel like that? Nothing had happened to 
disturb her serenity except the little quarrel with the im- 
potent Mrs. Miller and nothing, she thought with dignity, 
should make her reveal trouble if it came; but she had an 
uneasy feeling of suspense like the one which sometimes 
kept her wakeful at nights. With all these children and 
grandchildren, how could she hope to escape the common 
lot? With Lydia in London, Lydia who seemed to hold in 
her nature some element of disturbance, how could her 
mother be at rest? She had never been afraid of a storm at 
sea; she had been perfectly calm when the children had 
scarlet fever and William paced the house in an agony of 
alarm; but now, when her future was assured, when the 
children were established, she felt as though life were too 
much for her: it was complicated and her nature craved for 
simplicity and clearness. To-day, she was irritated by 
Mabel’s assumption of poverty, by John’s knickerbockers 
and leggings, by Janet’s cool aloofness, and she was hurt 
by her own capacity for finding faults in her children. 
And here, in the bag on her lap, she had Dora’s letter and 
she did not want to read it. She did not want to be dis- 
turbed and she knew she must be, for that letter would 
contain news of Lydia. She wished she had not brought 
her spectacles; yet, sooner or later, the letter had to be read, 
and courageously she put her thumb under the envelope’s 
flap. 

At that moment there appeared from an inner sanctum, 
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the stewardess, a neat, elderly woman, promoted from one 
of the older ships, and it was Mrs. Nesbitt’s pleasant duty 
to be gracious to the old servant of the firm; it was proper 
to inquire after her health, the concerns of her family and 
her opinion of the ship; and when that was done and the 
woman had retired, Mrs. Nesbitt proceeded with the 
further duty of reading Dora’s letter. There was no enclo- 
sure from Lydia and Mrs. Nesbitt sighed. It would be 
easier to read a letter from her because it would tell her 
nothing she did not want to know, and she realized fully 
that there were times when ignorance was bliss. Yet what 
she dreaded she could not have put into words: she 
had a vague conviction that Lydia was constantly doing 
things which were not possible in Radstowe, meeting the 
kind of people who did not live in Radstowe, wearing 
clothes at which Radstowe would have been astonished, 
and catching the kind of colds subsequent to these 
activities. 

Dora’s expansive handwriting covered several sheets of 
notepaper and Mrs. Nesbitt, longing to skip and know the 
worst, braced herself to read slowly. Then she folded the 
letter and returned it to her bag and remained sitting there, 
very still. 

Lydia and Dora were having a gay time and though Dora 
had no right to leave her husband and Mrs. Nesbitt defin- 
itely disapproved of the desertion, she liked to think of the 
girls together, buying clothes, going to theatres, laughing 
inordinately at jokes which no one else could understand. 
All that was very well, but Mrs. Nesbitt hoped that Oliver 
was allowed to share the jokes, she hoped Lydia would 
explain them, though really, even when explained they 
were not always successful with anybody else, and she 
hoped more fervently that Oliver was getting enough to 
eat. She did hot like these picnic meals described so 
humorously by Dora, these unexpected droppings in 
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and sudden nishings out; but she was not a narrow- 
minded woman; she knew that times had changed and 
she had sense enough to see, though she could still 
regret, that it was impossible to get perfection in 
children. Dora came near to it when she was safe at 
home, and Lydia, well, Lydia was wonderful in her 
own way and, as Dora said, you could not expect people 
who understood literature to take a vivid interest in 
food. 

Mrs. Nesbitt was being reasonable with herself, schooling 
herself into acceptance, but her body stiffened in its still- 
ness, her dark, bright eyes had their unseeing effect. She 
was angry, for what, after all, did Lydia know about litera- 
ture? Why should she help people with their work while 
Oliver was out and Dora had an afternoon nap? Mrs. Nes- 
bitt hoped she had her nap in the drawing-room and not 
on her bed. In that bare room there was at least a sofa and 
it could accommodate Dora while the other two sat, she 
supposed, on the hard chairs or the floor. Lydia had a habit 
of sitting on the floor. Mrs. Nesbitt had no opinion of 
people who wrote books and read them to married ladies 
and accepted criticism with equanimity, and she had a clear 
picture of Dora, sleepy and funny and occasionally bored; 
Lydia bright and brilliant, showing off a little; and that 
Henry Wyatt wasting his time with women. She liked men 
of business, of regular habits, of early rising, and she was 
sure that Mr. Wyatt got up from a hot bed at eleven o’clock 
in the morning. His was not the only name mentioned by 
Dora in her letter, but it occurred more often than 
any other: there was also a man who painted, but 
apparently Lydia did not hold his brushes; and a 
woman who sang, but there was no record of Lydia’s 
assistance with her scales, and Mrs. Nesbitt stirred 
from her immobility to frame #t'ith" her 
‘dangerous.’ 
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She realized that it was her duty to go on deck: she had 
never neglected to do her duty towards William, she had 
tried to help him, she had tried to spare him unnecessary 
worry; she would continue to do so. 
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P erhaps it was the consciousness that he was to be 
spared which gave Mrs. Nesbitt a feeling of superi- 
ority, that secret feeling which is the stay of wives, when 
she saw her husband at the head of the luncheon table, and 
at the end of the meal, the little speech he made, neat and 
humorous, fell rather flatly on her ears. There he was, 
capable man of affairs, possessor of ships, employer of 
men: he was clever, he dealt lightly with many things mys- 
terious to her, but he did not know everything. With her 
own anxiety concealed in her heart, she almost despised 
his gaiety and his innocence of the fact that, for the first 
time in her life, she meant to deceive him: she was going 
to drop Dora’s letter overboard, so that no one else should 
ever see it: it was an act which forced the insignificant into 
importance; it was a confession of fear, but something 
stronger than mere reason compelled her to it. And know- 
ing well enough that her William had his reserves, an 
amazing enjoyment in cryptic speech and in deliberately 
puzzling her, she felt not only justified in deception but 
happy in it. She had a new conviction that she belonged 
to herself, and she did not suspect that in this she was 
temporarily adopting the permanent attitude of her 
daughters. 

She sat there, dignified and pleasant, forgetful neither 
that her husband was host nor that he was the head of the 
family and the firm. Outwardly, it was a successful lun- 
cheon and only Mrs. Nesbitt seemed to remember that 
Mabel was still prone in her deck-chair, a prey to such 
horrible sensations that she would have accepted ship- 
wreck gladly. Even John ate heartily and afterwards 
smoked a good cigar, but while the men remained 
below and Janet and Violet tidied their hair and 
the captain’s wife found relaxation in conversing with 
the stewardess, Mrs, Nesbitt sought her recumbent 
daughter. 
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The boys, nibbling biscuits, were grouped round her for 
safety. 

‘Mother won’t have any medicine,’ Gladstone announced. 
‘Quite right,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said cheerfully. 

‘But she made us have it,’ he persisted, ‘and we haven’t 
been sick and she hasn’t had it and she is.’ 

‘Now, Gladstone,’ his grandmother said reprovingly, 
don’t criticize your elders.’ 

Mabel made an effort. ‘It isn’t criticism, it’s logic.’ 
‘Oh, logic Mrs. Nesbitt murmured vaguely. ‘I don’t 
know anything about that. I’m sorry you feel so ill, dear. 
We’ve had a very nice luncheon.’ 

Mabel lifted a feeble hand. ‘Don’t talk about it.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt turned her back on the little group and, 
fumbling in her bag, looked down at the water. Weighted 
with a few copper coins, Dora’s letter dropped heavily 
overboard and as she let it fall Mrs. Nesbitt again looked 
solicitously at Mabel. ‘Would you like another rug, dear?’ 
she asked with a sweetness which sounded, even to herself, 
somewhat excessive, and proved to be useless as a piece of 
guile,for Cromwell cried out anxiously, ‘Oh, Grandmother, 
you’ve dropped something in the sea.’ 

‘Only some paper,’ Mrs. Nesbitt answered calmly. 
‘Paper floats,’ Cromwell retorted solemnly. ‘Doesn’t it. 
Mother? Paper floats.’ 

‘Well, isn’t it floating?’ 

‘No, it sank at once. I saw it.’ 

‘Oh, did you?’ Mrs. Nesbitt could afford to be good- 
humoured, but the natural woman in her desired to chas- 
tise the child. 

‘Paper is lighter than water, that’s why it floats, isn’t it, 
Mother?’ 

Determined never to discourage her children in their 
mental activities, Mabel roused herself enough to open her 
eyes and shut them again in assent. ‘And then when it gets 
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wet and heavy, it sinks. Doesn’t it, Mother?’ There was 
no answer, but Cromwell, sure of his facts, said kindly, 
‘You see, Grandmother?’ 

‘Yes, I see.’ 

‘But it couldn’t have got wet so quickly. It went down 
with a flop. Didn’t it. Mother?’ 

‘Your mother wasn’t looking and I don’t care one way or 
the other.’ 

‘Well, I’ll ask Father.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt took a rather malicious pleasure in inform- 
ing her daughter that John was in the saloon smoking 
cigars. 

‘Couldn’t we go and peep?’ Hampden asked. 
‘Grandfather doesn’t like peeping children.’ 

‘I want to see the engines again,’ Gladstone cried. 
‘Throw some biscuits to the gulls and watch how they 
catch them,’ Mrs. Nesbitt suggested. 

‘Wouldn’t it be waste. Mother?’ 

‘Don’t worry your mother, child. Do as I tell you.’ 

‘I wish,’ Mabel said weakly, when they had obeyed, ‘I do 
wish you wouldn’t snub them when they’re interested.’ 
‘Snub them?’ Mrs. Nesbitt was indignant. ‘They have 
to be kept in order.’ 

‘They’re very good children,’ Mabel moaned. 

‘They won’t always be good,’ Mrs. Nesbitt retorted with 
a curious bitterness. 

To probe the secret meanings of another’s speech, though 
natural to her when her own interests were concerned, was 
at the moment beyond Mabel and she merely groaned, 
‘Oh, when will this awful boat turn round?’ 

‘You ought to have stayed at home, dear.’ 

‘I’m the eldest daughter,’ Mabel protested. 

‘Nobody would thiidc so,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said, but whether 
to placate or to annoy was uncertain even to herself. ‘You 
look very young, dear.’ She considered her daughter. Her 
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features were regular, her hair abundant, dark and crisp 
and, subdued by sea-sickness, she looked pathetic and 
attractive, as though she had never married John Part- 
ridge and borne him three intelligent sons. ‘Very young,’ 
she repeated. 

Mabel was only half pleased. ‘It isn’t because I haven’t 
suffered.’ 

‘You wiU have to suffer more,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said sternly. 
This assumption of superiority was ridiculous. Mrs. Nes- 
bitt had borne five children herself and thought nothing 
of it, and if she had never been sea-sick it was because 
such weakness had not suggested itself to a sailor’s wife. 
Suffered! Rubbish! Mrs. Nesbitt walked away. She was 
out of patience with Mabel and ashamed of her lying there 
for every one to see, and in her own bosom there were 
troubles like small creeping snakes. She could not look at 
Cromwell without remembering her deception and with- 
out wishing he were a different kind of boy, a noisy crea- 
ture such as Walter had been: she could not look at Janet, 
so fair andslim, without wondering why she never seemed 
quite happy: she could not look at the worthy Partridge 
without vexation that he should have dressed himself 
up like a countryman; nor at William without a feeling 
of triumphant guilt; nor at Violet and Walter without 
fearing that a childless marriage would not remain suc- 
cessful. 

And Lydia’s marriage was also childless. If there had 
been children, she would have had no time for sitting on 
the floor and flirting with novelists, for flirting Mrs. Nes- 
bitt decided it must be. With a strong belief in the influ- 
ence of women, she could stiU set limits to it and she did 
not see how a daughter of hers could be fit to criticize the 
work of an author of published books. She had, too, a 
respect for achievement, and though she did not doubt that 
those published books were in some way undesirable, for 
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she was greatly prejudiced against Mr. Henry Wyatt, 
the fact remained that they were published and perhaps 
paid for. The flirtation was wicked, the criticism was pre- 
sumptuous, but she had destroyed the letter and if 
Dora were discreet and Oliver firm, this trouble might 
pass. 

Yes, it might pass, but never, in the thought of Lydia, 
could there be peace and, convinced of this, Mrs. Nesbitt 
wondered why she should so greatly love that daughter, 
love her and fail to understand her. If Mrs. Nesbitt had 
been given to expressing thoughts in imagery, she would 
have compared Lydia to a dragon-fly, bright and elusive, 
and Mrs. Nesbitt had a nature to which that insect was not 
congenial. She was bound to admire in its presence but, 
in its absence, to find fault with its mode of life. And then, 
steadying herself and showing a perfectly serene face to 
her husband’s guests, she tried to believe she was making 
a great fuss about nothing. Lydia was gay, original, and 
daring, and nothing except age, and perhaps not that, 
would change her. 

By the time Mabel had her wish and the steamer made 
for home, Mrs. Nesbitt almost wished she had not de- 
stroyed the letter: she had exaggerated facts, but perhaps 
it was just as well and certainly she kept her pleasure in 
having a secret, at last, from that little capable man who 
saw everything in the ship but had not seen into all the 
recesses of her heart. Now he was down in the engine- 
room, now on the bridge, and when she thought he was 
settled there for at least ten minutes, he was on deck again, 
talking to the boys and ignoring Mabel. He was always 
restless and it was from him that Lydia had inherited what 
Mrs. Nesbitt called her fidgets and her way of making 
jokes which people could not understand. 

But William had always been faithful and if she could 
have suspected him of caring, even vaguely, for another 
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woman, she felt she would have died of horror. She had 
his poems and though she never read them now they were 
as precious as they had been when they reached her in a 
flimsy envelope with a foreign stamp. Unfaithfulness did 
occur, as she knew from the newspapers, but not in respect- 
able circles like her own, and though she was far from 
accusing Lydia of such sin, she feared that she played with 
fire, following the habits of the people with whom she 
associated. Had not Dora said that Lydia was having a 
little dinner-party for Mr. Wyatt and the woman to whom 
he had once been engaged? If these two, after plighting 
and breaking troth, could meet at a friend’s table without 
so much as a comment, what else might they not do? Mrs. 
Nesbitt thought again longingly of a legal partnership in 
Radstowe, but she thought of it now without hope. More- 
over, she knew that she could no longer press for it without 
betraying her own fears. She might pretend she had lost 
the letter but her crystallized fears would shine in every 
word she said. ‘It is always a mistake to do wrong,’ she 
decided; nevertheless, she turned to William with a placid 
face when he stood by her side and told her he was pleased 
with the ship. 

‘Of course, William,’ she said, ‘for you,’ and she accented 
the word, ‘you never make a mistake.’ 

He glanced at her in search of some hidden meaning, but 
he could not find it: his wife was gazing at the blue 
hills of Wales and the white caps on the sparkling 
water. 

‘It has been a successful trial-trip, dear,’ she said. 

It was nearly over. With a triumphant hoot from the 
whistle, they entered the river and the morning’s scene of 
the high cliffs giving way to gentleness, to lush meadows 
where flocks and herds were grazing, was now reversed 
into one of impending rocks, of approaching sternness, of 
entrance into some grimly-guarded place. The flats were 
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left behind, the river walls rose higher and higher, the sun 
shone less brightly and the gay little ship steamed more 
carefully, for the tide was going out. The muddy banks 
were appearing beyond the water and the gulls, which 
had swooped above the outgoing steamer like a white sail 
gone adrift in a wind and shattered into ribbons, were 
now quarrelling and screaming for the refuse on the 
mud. 

Mrs. Nesbitt shivered a little. Fortunately there was to 
be tea for the company in William’s office. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nesbitt went home in the carriage together. 
The Partridges returned by bicycles and tramcars and 
though William Nesbitt offered to provide a cab for the 
shattered Mabel, she was invigorated by hot tea to the 
heroism of refusal. 

‘I suppose she thought I might forget to pay for it,’ he 
said. 

‘Nonsense, William; it’s just her independence. They’re 
all as independent as they can be. Look at Janet - going 
off like that with Violet and Walter.’ 

‘How did she go? I noticed nothing unusual.’ 

‘She just said she was going.’ 

‘Well, Kate, it’s not a very desperate adventure, and 
Janet-’ 

‘Well?’ she asked, dreading some disquieting remark. 

He smiled at her frankly and it was still more disquieting 
that he did not make it. ‘For my part, Kate, I’m never 
dull in your company. We can do without her, can’t 
we?’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt said, ‘Oh, yes, William, of course,’ and she 
said it heartily lest there should be a pause wherein he 
might refer to what must be forgotten, and while she went 
on to talk of the trial-trip with an unnatural volubility, her 
mind was really occupied with a little scene which took 
place in the office when all but the family had departed. 
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Dora was mentioned and Mrs. Nesbitt had not welcomed 
that beloved name for William had said at once, ‘Ah, yes, 
Kate, you said you had a letter from her. May I see it 
now?’ 

She fumbled in her bag, looked up and round her and 
exclaimed, ‘It isn’t here!’ Everybody made suggestions, 
looked on the floor, looked on the desk, but it was Mrs. 
Nesbitt who said firmly, ‘I must have lost it.’ Then Crom- 
well, that bright boy, cried shrilly, ‘Oh, Grandmother, that 
must have been the paper that went overboard. I saw it 
drop and then it sank. It sank,’ he repeated, looking round 
to find the proper astonishment at this phenomenon, ‘and 
paper doesn’t sink.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense, Cromwell,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said too sharply 
and, meeting her husband’s eyes, she saw a little twinkle 
play over their dark depths. 

‘It seems then that the letter is lost,’ he said. ‘If the 
stewardess finds it she will return it. But no doubt you 
have it off by heart.’ 

‘It was a very long letter,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said, and immedi- 
ately regretted that remark. ‘At least, Dora’s writing is so 
large, but I can tell you all the news,’ and she gave herself 
gladly to the task. 

Now, in the carriage, she was anxious to avoid a subject 
towards which even the most innocent remark seemed to 
trend, but the necessary dexterity was not natural to her, 
and when William had helped her to alight and said kindly, 
‘You’re tired, Kate,’ she pressed his hand in gratitude, but 
again she had to regret her spontaneity, for he looked at 
her with an odd tenderness, saying, ‘We’re too old, surely, 
to start mental gymnastics now, though of course they 
have always had a charm for me.’ 

She had no answer ready, for she was only quick by 
chance, and it was not until she was half-way up the stairs 
that she was struck by a second implication in his speech: 
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she had not been giving him, all these years, what he 
wanted. A hot flush ran over her body and she stood for 
a moment, holding to the rail of the banisters: her lips 
trembled, for she was indeed very tired, too tired and too 
old, she thought with bitter humour, to start playing hide- 
and-seek successfully with her husband. Yet that was 
what he wanted, what, no doubt, he had missed in a long 
life with her. She was angry with him for having found a 
lack in her and then, when circumstances drove her to 
supply it, for seeing through the game so readily and 
criticizing it so gently. But he had not seen ever3ithing and 
Dora’s letter was at the bottom of the sea. 

She went on slowly to her room, oppressed by the con- 
sciousness of a barrier between her and William and deter- 
mined to do nothing to throw it down. She had her own 
stubbornness but she felt that she was permanently sad- 
dened, and the absence of Janet from the dinner-table was 
like a deliberate desertion. 

‘This,’ said William with his hateful aptness, ‘is what it 
will be like when she is married.’ 

‘But perhaps she won’t be married.’ 

‘My dear, you’d never survive the disgrace.* 

‘Mrs. Miller would be able to crow over me then.* 

‘Ah, don’t mention her,’ he said, raising a hand. 

‘Why not?’ Mrs. Nesbitt asked calmly. ‘You’re thinking 
of our little quarrel? I had forgotten it.’ 

‘I don’t like quarrels,’ he said quickly, ‘and if you died of 
the disgrace, Kate, there would just be Janet and me and 
that would be far worse.’ 

‘One of us will have to go first,’ she said sensibly. 

‘I’m mean enough to hope it will be me.’ 

‘Really, William?’ She could not help smiling. The 
barrier seemed to have fallen down. ‘I wdsh we could 
arrange to go together.’ 

‘Well, perhaps we could. I’ll think it out. The evening 
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papers would give us a poster to ourselves - “Tragedy of 
a lifelong affection.” ’ 

‘Don’t, William,’ she said. ‘It would be very unpleasant 
for the children.’ 
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S HE was startled by the sound of Dora’s voice through 
the telephone and a dozen fears chased themselves 
through her mind before she said calmly, ‘Yes, dear, what 
is it? Are you speaking from London?’ 

‘No, I’m at home. Herbert sent for me. Patience is in 
bed. It’s nothing - only a cold - but he got fussy.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt did not like that word. ‘He was quite right 
to send for you and you are glad to be at home,’ she said 
in the most final of her tones. 

‘Oh, I don’t know. It was quite unnecessary, and I missed 
a party.’ 

‘But Herbert must be pleased.’ 

‘Oh, yes; he’s pleased.’ 

‘I’m sure he is. Will you come and see me to-morrow?’ 
‘I’ll come to-night.’ 

‘No, no, child; stay with Herbert.’ 

‘Herbert can come too.’ 

‘But he doesn’t like going out in the evenings. Of course 
I shall be glad to see you, dear, but Herbert -’ 

‘Oh, Mother, don’t be tiresome about Herbert.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt put back the receiver. If this were the 
influence of Lydia and London, she did not like it. In 
Lydia that impatience would have been natural enough, 
but she did not want to see Dora developing the quality. 
She had an unconscious appreciation, like an artistic sense, 
of the fitness of things and she knew that Dora, rebellious 
and hasty, would be like the work of a master spoiled by a 
bungling hand. She could understand poor Dora’s dis- 
appointment, but if poor Herbert had been suffering from 
anxiety, it was right that his wife should return to reassure 
him. Wives had not only to put up with such demands 
but to welcome them. For her own part she was, as she 
admitted, absurdly excited at the prospect of seeing one 
daughter and learning more than she was told of the other; 
for though she might not be so clever as William, she 
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considered herself a good deal cleverer than Dora. Her 
voice needed control when she told William that Dora had 
come home. 

‘Has Lydia turned her out?’ 

‘The greatest friends!’ she exclaimed. 

‘You never know,’ he said smoothly, ‘but certainly it 
would be more likely to be the other way about. Herbert 
has prejudices.’ 

‘You are hard on Herbert. It’s only because Patience has 
a bad cold.’ 

‘Ah, that’s Herbert too. He’s a fussy fellow. I shouldn’t 
wonder, though, if he exposed the child to give him an 
excuse to send for Dora. He doesn’t like Lydia, you know.’ 
‘Doesn’t like Lydia? Why shouldn’t he? And how do you 
know?’ 

‘Observation, Knte.* 

‘I don’t believe it. Everybody loves Lydia. And as to 
exposing the child - You get strange ideas, William.’ 
‘Yes, all sorts of ideas. Men who run big businesses have 
these flights of fancy; they need them.’ 

‘I know — but really, William -’ 

‘Perhaps,’ he went on thoughtfully, ‘he picked the child 
out of bed to see the sunset, teaching her to appreciate 
beauty, you know, and letting the wind blow over her 
while he did it; or perhaps - oh, I can think of lots of 
things he might have done.’ 

*I’m sometimes rather glad,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said with un- 
natural humility as she picked up her crochet, ‘that I am 
not clever.’ 

‘It is awkward now and then,’ he admitted, ‘and I should 
not say these things to anybody else.’ 

‘I doubt that,’ she broke in. 

‘But to the wife of my bosom’ - Mrs. Nesbitt fidgeted at 
this expression - ‘to the wife of my bosom,’ he repeated 
with increased pomp, ‘I can say all.’ 
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‘But do you?’ she asked sharply and felt she had scored a 
point. 

She sat on the sofa and crocheted with the slowness of 
all her movements, and now and then she looked at the 
clock. At the approach of Dora she could tell herself that 
she had been foolish and old-fashioned in her fears: she 
had made a great ado about nothing and set William think- 
ing, or at least, for she had her own acuteness, she had 
let him see the drift of her own thoughts and that, too, 
was foolish. She gave his back, as he stood looking out 
of the window, an affectionately ironical glance. She was 
not so stupid as he believed, but really, what did he 
believe? He probably knew as much about her as she 
knew about him, no more nor less, and the knowledge had 
carried them safely through forty years of married life. 
‘The garden’s looking very nice, dear, isn’t it?’ she 
said. 

‘Is it? Yes, it is. I wasn’t looking at it.’ 

‘You have been standing there for ten minutes.* 

‘Yes, Kate, thinking deep thoughts, wishing,’ her hands 
lay still in her lap, ‘wishing I’d gone in for bigger ships, 
somewhere else. I might have been a great gun now in the 
shipping world. You can’t do much here, with this muddy 
brook of a river. But I don’t know. The place got into my 
bones the first time I saw it. The fact is I’m not a mere 
seaman. That river - I ought to have hated it at sight, but 
I loved it and the cliffs and the old town. It was like com- 
ing home. Sentiment got the better of me, and it is better 
to be happy here, perhaps. Funny how one’s ideas change. 
Once I thought that to own a single little tramp in the 
Channel would be glory and now I’m not content with 
dozens. Twopenny-halfpenny little ships, mine, but 
sound. I’ve always seen to liiat and I’ve never skimped 
anywhere. Still, I might have done bigger things.’ 
‘You’ve done wonders, William.’ Her loyalty was aroused. 
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‘Wonders. Without a penny you didn’t earn, without 
influence. I’m proud of you.’ 

‘Thank you, Kate. That’s enough reward. I hope you’ll 
never be ashamed of me.’ 

‘I don’t think I shall be, dear,’ she said confidently. 

‘Oh, you never know,’ he said. 

With that remark he spoilt this pleasant little passage, 
but Mrs. Nesbitt had not time to indulge her annoyance, 
for there was the sound of an arrival in the hall and, as she 
lifted herself from the sofa, Dora opened the door. She 
was tall and, in spite of a tendency to stoutness, she had 
an air of youth due to the soft contours of her face, the 
engaging sweetness of her smile, and a simplicity of man- 
ner which nothing ever changed. The sight of her beauty 
was soothing to Mrs. Nesbitt, her greeting was a reassur- 
ance. Behind her was Herbert and Mrs. Nesbitt kissed 
him with an affection increased by her knowledge that the 
rest of the family gave him very little. He, too, was tall, 
his hair was a little longer than that of most men, his even- 
ing coat had the embellishment of a velvet collar, his whole 
appearance was touched with little studied differences. 
On his chin he wore a small imperial which had the most 
distant relationship to John Partridge’s beard: like his hair, 
it was of an auburn colour, but so dark that it looked almost 
black. This, it said plainly, was not the result of laziness 
in the matter of shaving, nor of gratitude to a providence 
which had provided men with hair, but an indication of 
the character of the man, a hint that though he might have 
been forced by circumstances into the business of an 
engineer, he was by nature attached to higher things: he 
had, in fact, a collection of miniatures and was on the 
committee of the Radstowe Academy of Arts. 

‘Well, dear,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said, ‘what about Patience?’ 
‘It’s only a feverish cold.’ 

Herbert made a gesture. ‘And I have brought Dora back.’ 
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‘But you were anxious,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said soothingly, 
and she is glad to be back.’ 

Dora said nothing to that. Her expression was amiably 
detached and, throwing herself on to the sofa with an 
accompanying backward fling of her wrap, she said, ‘Her- 
bert has bought a car at last. We came in it.’ 

‘Oh, how nice, dear,’ Mrs. Nesbitt exclaimed; but William 
Nesbitt’s shoulders went up. ‘That’s why he brought you 
back,’ he said. 

‘Why of course he wanted Dora to see it. Quite natural, 
and I hope it always will be so, but I’m sure Herbert didn’t 
want to spoil Dora’s holiday.’ 

‘I want her to go back next week,’ he said. ‘I wish you 
would, darling. I should be happier.’ 

‘But one of the other children might be ill then,’ Dora 
said smilingly, and her father eyed her with an awakened 
interest. 

‘Yes, I think you had better stay at home now you are 
safely back,’ Mrs. Nesbitt decided. ‘William, don’t you 
want to see the car?’ 

‘They’re all one to me,’ he answered. 

‘But you would like to see it.’ 

‘Of course you know best, Kate. Come along, Herbert. 
They want to get rid of us, and I’ll try to be intelligent.’ 
‘And now, dear,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said, studying her crochet 
pattern. ‘How is Lydia?’ 

‘Furious.’ 

‘Furious?’ 

‘Yes, with Patience and Herbert and telegrams.* 

‘But that’s absurd.’ 

‘Yes, she is absurd.’ 

‘How?’ Mrs. Nesbitt demanded. 

‘For being furious.’ 

‘Oh,’ Mrs. Nesbitt wondered if, after all, she were cleverer 
than Dora, ‘she doesn’t understand how a mother feels.’ 
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‘Lydia understands perfectly well how everybody feels,’ 
Dora said with some warmth. 

‘Oh, I don’t know about that,’ Mrs. Nesbitt returned with 
slightly-tightened lips. ‘Of course, it was disappointing 
for both of you, but you have had a nice time together, and 
it was your duty to come back. I’m very glad you didn’t 
let her persuade you into stopping.’ 

‘She didn’t try to persuade me,’ Dora said quietly, but 
she could not bring herself to repeat Lydia’s words, she 
knew that Lydia would not like her mother to know how 
vehemently she had exclaimed, ‘If it were my child who 
were ill, I’d hire an aeroplane to get to her.’ 

‘I’m glad of that,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said with an irritating 
satisfaction. ‘Lydia will miss you, but she seems to have 
plenty of friends,’ and as Dora, thinking of her sister, made 
no response, she added casually, ‘rather odd friends, per- 
haps, but I suppose she likes them.’ 

‘They’re not odd: they’re interesting. There’s not one 
who doesn’t look much more ordinary than Herbert 
‘Herbert is a distinguished-looking man.’ 

‘But they really are what Herbert looks like.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt felt slightly lost. There was here some 
implication of reproach, but Dora’s face was serene. 
‘Novelists and people,’ Mrs. Nesbitt murmured. 

‘Mr. Wyatt,’ Dora said, ‘is rather like a prize-fighter.’ 
‘Oh, dear!’ This, in spite of the exclamation, was satis- 
factory. ‘And Oliver is so handsome.’ 

‘He’s a dear.’ 

‘He spoils Lydia.’ 

‘Yes, she makes him.’ 

‘You mean he doesn’t want to?’ 

‘He can’t help it. No one can.’ 

‘No one else has the right.’ 

Dora laughed. ‘It’s rather spoiling to have people always 
on your doorstep.’ 
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‘If they stayed there it wouldn’t matter.’ 

Dora laughed again. ‘Why shouldn’t Lydia have her 
amusements?’ 

‘She ought to find them in her own home.’ 

‘But that’s just what she is doing. She doesn’t leave them 
outside.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt was now quite certain that she was not 
cleverer than Dora, and her annoyance overcame her 
prudence. ‘I don’t think it’s proper for men to call on 
Lydia w^hen Oliver is out.’ 

‘There are women, too, you know,’ Dora said smoothly. 
‘Of course.’ Mrs. Nesbitt was all surprise and inno- 
cence. 

‘But still, Lydia should spend more time on her house. 
Why doesn’t she polish her furniture? I’m sure there’s 
plenty of bare wood. There’s very little else. Of course 
there are women. Lydia likes them. There’s the one W'ho 
used to be engaged to that Mr. Wyatt.’ 

‘Oh, yes, - Sylvia. She sings.’ 

‘I don’t think she ought to meet her old lover at Lydia’s 
house. I wonder she cares to.’ 

‘She doesn’t mind a bit. I dare say she likes it.’ 

‘How can she? Ail these divorces -’ 

‘But they were not married.’ 

‘They meant to be.’ 

‘If it comes to that, I was engaged to Jim before I met 
Herbert.’ 

‘But you don’t see poor Jim now.’ 

‘No, I wish I did.’ 

‘Dora! Poor fellow!’ 

‘That’s why I want to see him - partly.’ 

‘I don’t understand it,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said. ‘I do not under- 
stand it.’ 

‘Well, Mother dear, don’t worry.’ 

‘I am not worrying,’ Mrs. Nesbitt answered firmly, ‘but 
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I don’t like that kind of thing and I’m quite sure Oliver 
can’t approve.’ 

‘Oh, Oliver!’ 

‘Well?’ Mrs. Nesbitt was ready to defend him. 

‘I don’t think he’s quite the man you imagine,’ Dora said, 
and Mrs. Nesbitt, with a new trouble facing her, said with 
a difficult steadiness, ‘You don’t mean, dear, that he’s not a 
nice man?’ 

‘Oliver? Oh, he’s nice,’ Dora said. ‘Very nice.’ 

‘Well, then,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said finally, but covertly she 
looked keenly at her daughter. Dora was leaning back 
with her eyes shut: there was no pucker on her brows: she 
seemed serene enough, but Mrs. Nesbitt was beginning to 
distrust Dora’s serenity. Yes, life was difficult and people 
were mysterious. Mrs. Nesbitt sighed audibly and with 
the downward breath she heard Dora saying, ‘Lydia likes 
excitement and she’s not afraid of anybody.’ 

‘Why should she be, indeed? Neither am I.’ 

‘Oh, I am,’ Dora said. ‘I didn’t know what they were 
talking about half the time and now and then I went to 
sleep. They all seem to have read all the books in the 
world.’ 

‘Books are not everything,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said. 

‘No, and if Lydia hasn’t read a book or if she doesn’t 
understand something, she says so at once. That’s what I 
call not being afraid. There was so much I didn’t under- 
stand that I kept quiet. They would have had to begin at 
the beginning with me. But it was very amusing. People 
who do things.’ 

‘Do things! I don’t call writing books doing things. I call 
men like your father and Herbert the really important 
people.’ 

‘Oh, well, they weren’t all writing books.’ 

‘Only that Mr. Wyatt?’ 

‘There was a poet, rather a dreadful young man. Lydia 
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teases him. There’s safety in numbers, Mother dear.’ 

‘Safety? What nonsense! As if there could be any danger. 
Don’t put ideas into my head, Dora. And what about 
Lydia’s colds and her underclothes?’ 

‘They are the same as usual. A good deal of one and very 
little of the other.’ 

‘That house is damp.’ 

‘Yes, it is. If you leave a pair of shoes in the basement, 
they’re green when you get them out.’ 

‘She ought not to live there. I shall speak to Father about 
it, and when Oliver comes down I shall speak to him. I 
suppose they are both coming for my birthday?’ 

‘ Oh, of course,’ Dora said. 
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M rs. Nesbitt’s birthday was at the end of June and as 
a festival it was kept even more religiously than 
Christmas itself. From the days when William had made 
an effort to afford the flowers and strawberries with which 
he honoured the occasion to these more spacious days 
when a jewelled ring or brooch was attached to his little 
bouquet, her birthday had a peculiar significance. Her 
children’s gifts, gradually developing from clumsily-made 
needlebooks and pincushions to more elaborate presents, 
continued to be the work of their own hands; for Mrs. 
Nesbitt valued nothing else, and her daughters were busy 
at embroidery for weeks before the event, and her grand- 
children were reproducing replicas of the original little 
offerings which were still kept locked away with William’s 
poems. 

It had to be fine on Mrs. Nesbitt’s birthday: it always was 
fine, and so there was always tea for Nesbitts, Partridges, 
Johnstones, and Stones, under the spreading willow in the 
garden. Since Lydia’s marriage and departure to London, 
there had been the added excitement of her arrival on the 
eve of the great day. No engagement could stand in the 
way of that visit and even Oliver kept a few days of his 
ample yearly leave for Upper Radstowe and Mrs. Nesbitt’s 
birthday, and latterly it had become as much Lydia’s 
festival as her own. 

Lydia’s bedroom was adorned with the flowers Lydia 
loved best: the meals were arranged for Lydia’s palate, and 
though Mrs. Nesbitt disapproved of the things she liked to 
eat, flimsy puddings, unlimited fruit, and very little 
honest, solid food, she was supplied with all she wanted. 
Mrs. Nesbitt reminded the cook that Miss Lydia liked hot 
rolls and grapes for breakfast: the cook remembered that 
Miss Lydia liked cider cup of a particularly intricate kind: 
the parlour-maid brought out the old green dessert service 
which only Lydia liked, and the housemaid took pains to 
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make Lydia’s bed in a certain way, with the under sheet as 
tight as a drum and one small, soft pillow for her head. 
The name of Lydia echoed through the house and Janet, 
who never mentioned it, but was sent on many errands in 
her service, found her father standing at the bedroom door 
and jingling the money in his pockets. 

‘I was just having a look round,’ he said apologetically. 
‘She likes roses, Janet.’ 

‘She is going to have them,’ Janet replied without enthu- 
siasm. 

He went away thoughtfully. He was sorry he had been 
caught in that act and, as though in expiation of a crime, 
he retired to the draw'ing-room instead of standing, as he 
wished to do, in a welcoming attitude on the front steps. 
His wife was there before the train was due at the station. 
‘I advise a chair,’ he said as he passed through the hall. 
‘You have at least half an hour to wait.’ 

‘Not as long as that, surely. You’d better stay here too, 
William.’ 

‘Plenty of time, Kate, plenty of time,’ he said and went 
back to his self-imposed punishment in the drawing-room, 
while his wife told herself that there was no love like a 
mother’s. 

An effect of her anxieties about Lydia was to expect a 
change in her and she was almost disappointed to find 
there was none. As the carriage turned in at the gate Lydia 
lifted a hand in greeting, a characteristic gesture, and Mrs. 
Nesbitt, gasping a loyal ‘William!’ ran down the steps. 
‘Just the same, dear,’ she murmured, embracing her 
daughter and noting her thinness, her pale skin, the dark, 
smooth hair crowned with a tiny hat. 

‘Why, yes,’ Lydia said, with amusement as she submitted 
herself to her mother’s clasp. Mrs. Nesbitt tactfully freed 
her quickly and took Oliver’s kiss with a pretty dignity 
which had something girlish in it. 
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‘Where’s William?’ Lydia demanded as she patted the 
horse. 

‘She always pats the horse,’ Mrs. Nesbitt thought with 
satisfaction. ‘Father meant to be at the door, dear, I 
know.’ 

‘I’ll go and find him,’ Lydia said. 

She had less beauty and less height than any other 
member of the family but she had elegance and grace, and 
the uncompromising way in which she presented herself 
and such physical attributes as Nature had given her had 
an audacity which deceived the eye into content. She ran 
up the steps and in the cool hall which smelt of roses she 
met her father and gave him both her hands; while to 
Janet, passing by on some errand, she called out gaily, 
‘Hello, Jane! Why weren’t you on the doorstep either?’ 
‘Ohl’ The white figure stopped. There were flowers in 
her hands. ‘I was just going to put these on the table.’ 
They did not kiss each other and in the dimness of the 
hall Janet’s eyes looked large and grave. 

‘It’s sweet to see you,’ Lydia almost pleaded. ‘Oh, here’s 
Oliver.’ 

William Nesbitt, who had moved into the doorway of the 
drawing-room, saw Oliver take Janet squarely by the 
shoulders from behind and drop a kiss on the top of her 
fair head, for though she was tall, he seemed to tower 
above her. She put her flower-filled hands together with a 
convulsive movement which narrowed her shoulders and 
allowed them to slip out of his grasp. ‘How are you, 
Oliver?’ she said quietly, and went on. 

He looked at Lydia. ‘Oughtn’t I to have done that?’ 
‘It seems not,’ she said. ‘Never mind. Come upstairs.’ 
At awkward moments, William Nesbitt had a habit of 
humming hymn tunes, and now he returned to the hall 
and walked there, to and fro, to the accompaniment of 
‘Lead, kindly Light.’ He liked the hymn and though he 
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had not chosen it at that moment for the words’ sake, they 
had an application. He was puzzled by the little scene he 
had witnessed and he wished he could see and hear what 
was passing between Lydia and Oliver upstairs, he wished 
his code made it possible for him to listen at their door; but 
he knew that the capacities of his imagination compen- 
sated, in some measure, for the tiresome restrictions of his 
morality, and if imagination sometimes led him astray, he 
could correct it by observation, so he let his thoughts 
wander from Janet who, in her quiet way, had disappeared, 
to Lydia w^ho was upstairs in her old bedroom where the 
windows were all wide open and the fresh breeze was 
blowing out the curtains. On the table and the wdndow-sill 
there were bowls of roses and sweet-peas. 

‘How clean everything is,’ she said. ‘Don’t 3^ou love the 
garden?’ 

He had his coat and waistcoat off and her glance took in, 
with appreciation, the slenderness of his hips. ‘Yes, it’s a 
good garden.’ 

‘Lovely smells! Why do we live in dirty London? You 
have to buy the smells there - all the nice ones. These 
come clean from over the hills and far away - for nothing, 
nothing but a sniff.’ She leaned far out of the window. 
‘Jasmine. It will smell better by bedtime. Glorious roses 
this year - the ones like dark blood. Oh, they’ve put some 
in this bowl. That’s Janet.’ She lifted her arms slowly 
and took off her hat. ‘Janet seemed odd to-night.’ 

‘Yes.’ There was a noisy washing of his hands going on. 
‘I oughtn’t to have kissed her, but I never thought about 
it.’ 

‘Ah, perhaps that was too obvious. You ought to think 
before you kiss. You do with me. But then, Janet is odd. 
She doesn’t like being touched. I haven’t kissed her for 
years.’ She sat down in front of the dressing-table and her 
thin arms hung at her sides. ‘When she was little -I 
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really am disastrously plain, but it’s better than being like 
everybody else - when she was little and I told her stories, 
she always stood about three feet away and stared at me. 
I wanted her to sit on my knee and be cuddled.’ She shook 
down her hair. It was very long and soft and perfectly 
straight. ‘But she didn’t reciprocate. She doesn’t, you 
know. She’s one of my failures. She was my only chance 
to cuddle anybody and I missed it. I believe it’s been my 
ruin. Oh, isn’t it hot? I wish there were a swimming 
bath in the garden. I think I’ll go and have a cold 
bath.’ 

‘You’ll be late for dinner.’ 

‘I shall be ready in ten minutes. When I come back I’ll 
tell you what you’re going to have to eat.’ 

She returned to find him sitting on the window-seat with 
one of Janet’s roses in his coat. ‘Oh, would you?’ she asked 
quickly, with her eyes on it. 

‘A peace offering,’ he explained. ‘Why not?’ 

‘No reason at all. Well, you’re going to have white soup, 
fried sole, boiled chicken, and the cream pudding that 
mother thinks I like. She has a hopeless memory for her 
family’s puddings and she’ll be miserable all the evening 
because I won’t eat any.’ 

‘Then do eat some.’ 

‘She’ll be much more miserable if I’m sick. Fasten me 
up, please.’ Her red silk dress, lower in the neck than Mrs. 
Nesbitt would approve and still lower in the back, fitted 
her arms and body closely. ‘You have very fumbling 
fingers and you’re blowing down my neck.’ 

‘Agitation,’ he muttered. 

‘Ah, if it were that - ’ she said and, as he grunted with 
relief at the end of his task, she turned and stretched her 
hands up to his shoulders. ‘Thank you,’ she said. ‘Look 
at me, Oliver, this is me. Look at the me.’ 

He nodded. ‘Charming, but I’ve seen it before.* 
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‘Not quite this one. Be quick, or you’ll lose it altogether, 
irrecoverably.’ 

‘You are the most delightful person in the world,’ he said. 
She nodded in her turn. ‘That will do. Thank you, 
again. But do you realize that it’s never quite, quite the 
same person as it was before?’ 

‘Yes, I’ve learnt that, but it’s the solid substratum that I 
appreciate.’ 

‘I ■w'onder. Are you ready? Let us go down. Arm in arm, 
to please mother.’ 

‘Not at all. To please me.’ 

So linked, they crossed the landing and never noticed 
Janet who was standing just within her own bedroom door. 
She watched them as they went gaily down the stairs, the 
red tail of Lydia’s dress curving after them, silky, narrow 
and obsequious. Janet followed the train and, stepping 
where it had been, she felt she put her feet in blood. She 
shivered a little and went out at the front door which stood 
wide open and then, holding her upturned palms to the 
evening sky, she walked for a minute on the darkening 
grass where, a few weeks ago, the daffodils had shone. ‘I 
shall spoil my shoes,’ she thought, ‘but the grass is clean.’ 

It was very peaceful in the garden: there were people 
passing in the road, but they could not be seen and the 
sound of their footsteps was that of summer, unmistak- 
able, softer than in winter, as though the gathered dust 
were smothering their fall. Janet strolled round the side 
of the house and wished the real darkness of night had 
come, when the flowers would all be of one colour; now 
she could distinguish pink roses from red, and white sweet- 
peas from yellow ones, and the trees which made a thick 
shelter all round the garden still kept their green, hardly 
less vivid than in daytime. She had a longing for the 
coming of a black sky without a star and the solemn com- 
panionship of the night and, instead, she found her father 
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pacing the gravel path in front of the drawing-room 
windows. 

‘Two minds and but a single thought,’ he said. 

‘I can’t believe that,’ she answered with her obscure smile. 
‘Perhaps not,’ he agreed at once. ‘Perhaps there never 
was such a coincidence. It must be nearly dinner-time. 
“A garden is a iovesome thing, God wot,” but sometimes 
there’s not room enough in it.’ 

She knew he was trying to probe her and she resisted him 
lightly. ‘I’m sure it’s a very large garden for Radstowe,’ 
she remarked simply and, ignoring that, he said, ‘Come in 
to dinner. That’s the gong. You’re not really obtuse, my 
dear.’ 

‘I can’t say you’re not curious,’ she retorted. 

‘Curious? What an idea! What should I be curious about, 
child?’ 

‘You said yourself that I was not obtuse,’ she replied, but 
she was sorry she had begun to fence with him for, sooner 
or later, he would be sure to get through her guard. 

They entered the dining-room by the long windows and 
the dinner proceeded as Lydia had prophesied. There 
were the soup, the sole, the chicken, and the pudding. 
‘Your favourite pudding, Lydia.’ 

‘Mother dear, I hate it. Don’t kick me, Oliver. It’s 
wicked to deceive one’s parents, isn’t it, William?’ 
‘Janet,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said in distress, ‘why didn’t you 
remind me about the pudding?’ 

‘You didn’t ask me. Mother.’ 

‘But you have such a memory, dear, and you ought to 
have asked me what I had ordered.’ 

‘Oh, don’t blame Jane,’ Lydia begged. ‘What does it 
matter whether I eat pudding or not? And why should 
Jane have to remember such dull things?’ 

‘I remember everything,’ Janet said, ‘without the slightest 
difficulty.* 
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‘And you didn’t care,’ Lydia said, leaning over the table. 
‘Quite right, too. You don’t like me to be pampered, do 
you?’ Her eyes were very bright and the curve of her 
mouth half pleaded and half disdained her pleading, 

‘I don’t mind in the least,’ Janet said, smiling a little, and 
Lydia, smiling back, her arms stretched over the table in a 
manner of which her mother could not approve, drummed 
the cloth lightly and nervously with her fingers. William 
Nesbitt, eating his cream pudding, watched his daughters 
and thought they were well-matched for a fight, the one 
cool and steady, the other brilliant and brave; but he 
had not yet discovered if their struggle were merely one of 
opposing personalities or caused by something more 
intense. 

Mrs. Nesbitt was still thinking about the pudding. ‘But 
you must have something to eat, Lydia,’ she cried. ‘Mary, 
ask Cook if there’s anything Mrs. Stone would like. Next 
year I will do better, dear,’ 

‘Oh, next year - ’ Lydia withdrew her arms and over- 
turned a salt-cellar. ‘I hate people to talk about the future 
and I’ve spilt the salt.’ 

‘Mary will wipe it up,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said sensibly. 

‘Not till I’ve made the sign of the cross and thrown some 
over my left shoulder. There!’ She looked at her father 
defiantly, who said with a shrug, ‘Oh, I’m superstitious 
myself.’ 

‘And I will eat Lydia’s share of the pudding,’ Oliver said. 
The windows were wide open and the smell of the roses 
came on gentle breaths across the room. William Nesbitt 
peeled an apple for his wife: Janet sat straight, her hands 
folded on her lap, her eyes watching Oliver’s long fingers 
manipulating his fruit, dipping into his bowl, and touching 
his napkin with slow precision. Now and then he spoke 
to her, not quite naturally, remembering her repulse, and 
she answered quietly, with a lack of animation which had 
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no dullness in it. On the other side of the table Lydia 
sat, watching each of the other four in turn, missing 
nothing, smiling her tilted smile, answering her mother's 
questions with patience and trying to tease her father. 
Suddenly she dropped back in her chair as though she were 
tired. 

‘Is Dora coming to-night?’ 

‘Yes, dear, after dinner. And to-morrow everybody is 
coming,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said happily. ‘All the children to 
tea and all the grown-ups to tea and dinner; and the day 
after that Dora has invited us there.’ 

‘We’re going home the day after to-morrow.’ 

‘Going home?’ Mrs, Nesbitt repeated, 

‘We have a party in the evening.’ 

‘Oh, but Lydia - ’ 

‘It’s rather a special party, isn’t it, Oliver? I’ve got a new 
dress for it. No, Mother, we can’t miss it. We’ve accepted 
the invitation.’ 

‘But why did you accept it, dear? The very day after my 
birthday. I thought you would stay for a week, at least. 
Oliver, can’t you stay? You could send a telegram.’ 

‘No, no, Kate,’ her husband put in quickly, ‘you can’t 
break engagements like that.’ 

‘But Lydia goes to lots of parties. I’m disappointed, dear. 
Why is this one so special?’ 

‘Lots of famous people,’ Lydia said. ‘Actors and actresses 
- ’ Mrs. Nesbitt clicked with her tongue - ‘and artists 
and people.’ 

‘Writers?’ Mrs. Nesbitt asked. 

‘Yes.’ Lydia looked at Oliver and smiled frankly. 
‘Writers, and a poet who is going to recite his latest poem. 
That’s really why I want to go. We expect that to be 
funny.’ 

‘Poor chap,’ Oliver said. ‘They’re only going to make fun 
of him.’ 
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‘Aren’t you going?’ Mrs. Nesbitt asked, 

‘Yes, but I shan’t make fun. I shall hide somewhere and 
blush in secret. It’s Sylvia and Henry and Lydia who are 
going to laugh.’ 

‘And who,’ Mrs. Nesbitt asked in her coldest manner, ‘is 
Henry?’ 

‘Henry Wyatt. He’s a writer. Poor Henry, if he knew 
you hadn’t heard of him. He was at Oxford with Oliver.’ 
‘Oh, was he?’ Mrs. Nesbitt said, and her husband heard 
a note of relief in her tones. ‘All the same,’ she went on, 
‘I think it’s very unkind to laugh at the poor young man.’ 
‘Horrid, isn’t it?’ Oliver agreed. 

‘Henry won’t laugh,’ Lydia said very quickly, ‘you know 
he won’t, Oliver,’ and suddenly she realized that her 
mother was looking at her fixedly, that her father was de- 
liberately not looking at her and that Janet was looking at 
Oliver and, glancing at each one of them herself, her head 
held very high, she said challengingly, ‘He is too much of 
a workman to sneer at other people.’ And then, more 
lightly, ‘It’s only Sylvia and me, typical cats, who wiU 
laugh.’ 

‘And I don’t suppose you will let the young man know,’ 
Mrs. Nesbitt said soothingly. 

‘No, he won’t know,’ Lydia said. ‘He’s has his own con- 
victions about himself - like the rest of us.’ 
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M rs. NESBITT lay awake that night and her thoughts 
went round and round. She was terribly disap- 
pointed that Lydia was going home so soon and hurt that 
she should have sacrificed her mother for a mere party and 
the doubtful pleasure of laughing at a poet, a pleasure of 
which Oliver disapproved, though Mrs. Nesbitt had to 
admit that he had not disapproved strongly enough. Of 
course poets deserved to be laughed at, but that was no 
excuse for Lydia’s desertion of the family. T’m afraid she 
is very selfish,’ Mrs. Nesbitt thought, ‘and Oliver lets her 
do as she likes.’ For the first time she felt a little doubtful 
about Oliver and she remembered how Dora had said that 
he was not quite the man her mother thought him. She 
had always thought him practically perfect: his quiet 
manners charmed her and secretly he was her favourite 
son-in-law. His only fault in her eyes was his over-indul- 
gence of Lydia, but there might, she realized, be other 
faults of which she did not know, and suddenly she 
thought gratefully of John Partridge who was solid and 
respectable and altogether lacking in mystery: she felt 
that Mabel’s life might be inglorious, but it was safe, while 
Lydia moved in an atmosphere of uncertainty and danger. 
Why had she mentioned actors and artists and not writers? 
Why had she said so earnestly that Henry would not 
laugh? Why did she wear such very striking dresses? And 
if she wore them with so very little bodice and then went 
into the garden at night, it was only natural that she should 
catch cold. She would be coughing in the morning. Mrs. 
Nesbitt, without a word, had put some lozenges near 
Lydia’s bed and hoped she would take the hint, but her 
hope was feeble. Lydia would only eat them if she liked 
them. 

Mrs. Nesbitt’s bed felt very hot and she turned on her 
other side, carefully, so that William should not be dis- 
turbed and, feeling as if there were an iron band round her 
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head, she reviewed the events of the evening. There had 
been the pudding, but that was nothing. \^'hat worried 
her was the thought of the party and that Henry, though, 
in the matter of Henry, it was a consolation to know that 
he was Oliver’s friend. And Mrs. Nesbitt was worried by 
Lydia’s clothes, by her way, inherited from William, of 
saying things incompletely under a show of frankness. 
After dinner, she and Dora had spent a long time in the 
hammocks on the lawn, talking in low tones, while Oliver 
and Herbert and Janet stayed in the drawing-room as 
though they were not wanted, and once, quite distinctly, 
as Mrs. Nesbitt stood by the window, she heard Lydia 
exclaim, ‘But Henry says -’ What did Henry say and why 
did Lydia quote him? It was all verj' agitating and, though 
Mrs. Nesbitt was a W'oman of much self-control, she 
gripped the sheet and longed to wake William and tell 
him all about it, but that would be selfish as well as 
useless for William would only say something disconcert- 
ing, something odd, and ask to be allowed to sleep 
again. 

Her amazement was as intense as her pain when she 
heard him saying quietly, ‘Why don’t you go to sleep, 
Kate? There are limits to what we can do, you know. 
They have to work things out for themselves.’ 

She held her breath so that its escape should not betray 
her. ‘I didn’t know you were awake, William.’ 

‘I wasn’t, until a few minutes ago. Go to sleep, my dear. 
We can’t have them just as we want them, fortunately, 
perhaps.’ 

She said nothing. To have spoken would have been to 
say too much and she was almost afraid of him: his per- 
spicacity was alarming. Could he read her thoughts in the 
dark and did he see as much as she did and understand 
more? This also was disturbing and, half irritated, she 
waited for him to speak again. 
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‘If you don’t go to sleep, Kate, how will you adorn the 
present which is now lying in my collar drawer?’ 

‘What is it, William?’ she whispered. 

‘I shall not tell you.’ 

‘But it’s long past midnight and my birthday has come.’ 
‘You’re not allowed to see your presents till breakfast- 
time, Kate. Shut your eyes at once,’ and Mrs. Nesbitt, 
lulled by his tones and the comfort of his comradeship, 
actually did sleep soon. 

The birthday morning broke as it always did: the sun 
shone, the birds sang and the flowers bloomed with the 
special brightness they kept for that day. There were 
parcels on Mrs. Nesbitt’s plate and when she was seated 
before them, William entered from the garden with his 
little posy of freshly-picked flowers and his little packet 
dangling from it. Here was another ring for Kate’s plump 
finger and when she reproached him gaily, he said, lifting 
his shoulders and his eyebrows, ‘You must have a few 
decent trinkets to leave your daughters when you die.’ 
‘But I don’t want to die yet,’ she exclaimed. ‘Not while 
I have you, William, and the children to care for.’ 

She kissed them all: she marvelled at the delicacy of 
Janet’s handiwork, she privately thought that the sofa rug 
which Lydia had made for her was too gorgeous in colour- 
ing, but she was eloquent about its warmth and softness: 
the cut-glass bottle from Oliver contained her favourite 
scent. 

‘I do love my birthday,’ she said simply. ‘Now we must 
have some breakfast. Is that a letter for you, Lydia?’ 
‘Not exactly a letter,’ Lydia said, folding up a long printed 
slip. ‘It’s a proof.’ 

*A photograph?’ 

Lydia laughed. ‘The true artist doesn’t photograph, he 
interprets.’ 

*I don’t know what you mean, dear.’ 
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‘If you’re going to correct that,’ Oliver said, *be careful 
about the spelling.’ 

‘He certainly can’t spell,’ Lydia replied, ‘but fortunately 
I can.’ 

Here was that Henry cropping up again and Mrs. Nesbitt 
felt a sudden diminution in her appetite. 

William Nesbitt did not go to the office and when he 
had read the paper he spent the morning in wandering 
restlessly about the garden and the house. He looked at 
the flowers, he talked to the gardener, he thought of his 
business and spoke to Walter through the telephone. The 
figure of Janet in a pale cotton dress passed quietly to and 
fro. In one of the hammocks Lydia lay, a bright cushion 
behind her head, a pencil in one hand and in the other a 
long strip of paper. Near her, Oliver sat smoking, and now 
and then their voices or their laughter came murmuring or 
ringing across the lawn. 

‘I’m sure they seem very happy,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said. ‘Let 
me have the telephone, dear. I want to speak to the fish- 
monger. I think we really ought to have a whole salmon, 
don’t you?’ 

‘Get half a dozen, Kate.’ 

He took her place at the window. Lydia’s hammock was 
swaying gently: her face, turned towards Oliver, was seen 
in profile, the points of her slippers were a little higher 
than her head, and as she laughed clearly, Mrs. Nesbitt 
paused before she attacked the fishmonger and said, ‘I 
like to hear her laugh.’ 

‘Yes,’ William agreed. He could see Janet at a little dis- 
tance among the sweet-peas, her busy hands filling the 
basket on her arm, her pale head burnished by the sun- 
shine. She made a pretty picture and, at Lydia’s laugh, 
she, too, paused for an instant and looked at her sister. 
The hand holding the pencil was stretched towards Oliver, 
who took it, held it, and put his lips to it. 
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‘Dear me,’ William exclaimed. 

‘What is it, William?’ 

‘Only Oliver - demonstrating.’ 

‘Doing what?’ 

‘Kissing Lydia’s hand.’ 

‘Oh!’ Mrs. Nesbitt smiled. ‘How charming!’ A warmth 
of happiness flowed over her. 

‘And Janet is picking sweet-peas. She’s rather lilce one 
herself - slim, elusive 
‘Dear child.’ 

‘Yes.’ William Nesbitt, tapping a tooth with a finger-nail, 
continued to look at Janet. He had not spoken the strict 
truth for she was no longer picking the flowers. She had 
dropped her basket and she was standing rigidly and star- 
ing at the two who dallied and laughed together, and 
William Nesbitt, with a slight cough and a certain vague- 
ness in his movements, went out of the room, while Mrs. 
Nesbitt began her negotiations about the salmon. Her 
heart was lighter than it had been for days. The children 
were out there in the sunlight, laughing together, picking 
flowers, kissing hands: they were young and happy: it was 
all very delightful and, in a few hours’ time, the whole 
family would be united in the garden to do their mother 
honour. 

That assembly was complete at four o’clock in the after- 
noon. Herbert’s new car came puffing up the drive and 
emitted its crowded contents. There were Dora and 
Herbert, with a suit-case containing their evening clothes: 
there were the twins, Maurice and Mary, there were Sarah, 
Patience, and Catherine, and they all carried parcels, tied 
with ribbon. A moment later Mabel, John, and the boys 
arrived on foot, with faces flushed and more parcels, tied 
with string. They had brought no suit-case for Mabel’s 
summer dress would do duty for the evening and John, 
with his happy knack for clothes, had combined the negli- 
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gent and the festive in a way which would have occurred 
to no one else. 

The greetings, the thrustings of presents into Mrs. 
Nesbitt’s lap, as she sat in a big chair on the lawn, the 
thanks and the kisses were hardly begun when Walter and 
Violet strolled into the garden. They were not hot for 
they had not had far to walk, and Violet’s airy garments 
and her prettily-aided complexion gave her a cool and 
fragile look. 

‘And now we’re all here,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said contentedly. 
‘Thank you for all your lovely presents, darlings.’ Her 
knees were encumbered tvith two needlebooks, one pin- 
cushion, one mat, two pictures, a fretwork paperknife, and 
a painted napkin ring. ‘All so beautifully done and all so 
useful. Now let us have tea.’ 

Lydia immediately got into a hammock. ‘I can eat here, 
but I’m afraid I can’t pour out. Dora can do that.’ 
‘Nonsense. I’m going to sit in the hammock with you.’ 
‘You’ll break it, my dear girl.’ 

‘Now, now, I won’t have the hammock broken,’ William 
Nesbitt interfered quickly. 

‘Janet likes pouring out,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said calmly. 
‘Then she can’t be human,’ Lydia said. ‘I’ll do it for you, 
Jane. I’ll do it. It’s a ghastly job. Oh, very well, don’t 
say I haven’t tried to be unselfish.’ 

‘It only causes a great deal of confusion when you do, 
dear,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said, so simply that everybody laughed. 
The birthday cake, wreathed with flowers, stood on the 
table under the willow, and surrounding the cake were 
plates of wholesome bread and butter, home-made scones, 
sugared biscuits, biscuits in the shapes of every animal in 
the Zoo, jugs of milk, dishes of heaped strawberries and 
bowls of clotted cream, eyed with suspicion by the 
mothers, and when everybody had decided that the grass 
was not damp and when, through excess of caution, the 
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children had all been provided with cushions or little 
stools, and, carrying them from place to place on the 
lawn, had each at last chosen a suitable spot, the noise of 
voices subsided a little and it became possible to distin- 
guish John Partridge’s rich bass from Herbert’s flutey 
tones. 

‘Oh, Lydia,’ Mabel begged, ‘don’t swing that hammock. 
It reminds me of the trial-trip.’ 

‘There wasn’t so much to eat at the trial-trip,’ Hampden 
informed the company, and to Sarah he said triumphantly, 
‘You weren’t allowed to go.’ 

Sarah pouted. ‘I didn’t want to go.’ 

John was heard to say oratorically, ‘In the present state 
of the money-market - labour unrest - ’ 

‘Have you made your strawberry jam yet, Mabel?’ Mrs. 
Nesbitt asked, and Mabel, looking noble, answered, ‘I 
was up till ten o’clock last night, finishing it.’ 

‘I never make jam,’ Violet laughed. 

‘But, you see, you haven’t any children to think of.’ 
‘Tact, tact,’ Lydia murmured to Dora, and then, more 
loudly, ‘Did you like your brown dress?’ 

‘Yes, it’s very nice, but I think the sleeves 
Oliver, talking to Walter, said, ‘You can begin on Exmoor 
and walk all round the coast.’ 

Janet, deft and silent, was replenishing cups and mugs. 
‘Isn’t it time we had some strawberries?’ Mrs. Nesbitt 
asked. 

Dora’s attention was temporarily withdrawn from the 
subject of clothes while she saw that her children were not 
over-indulged with fruit, and then she returned to her 
chair, with her easy, swinging movements, saying, ‘But 
I’ve come to the conclusion that it’s waste of money and 
temper to buy cheap things. Of course you can wear any- 
thing because you’re such a lovely shape, but with my 
figure - * 
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Mabel dipped her strawberries into sugar and cream and 
listened to her sisters. Was Lydia a lovelj- shape? She had 
never noticed it and she was amazed that Dora should 
decry her own figure. She certainly was getting fat and 
Mabel measured her own body with her eyes and glanced 
again at Dora’s. 

‘Oh, you’re thin enough, Mabel,’ Lydia said. 

‘I haven’t time to get fat,’ she replied, and Lydia said 
cheerfully, ‘That’s a merc}^ isn’t it?’ and returned to the 
absorbing topic of clothes. 

Mabel liked clothes herself, though she was not success- 
ful with them, but as she listened it seemed to her that 
the lives of these two were full of gaiety and frivolity, 
while her own was one of hard work and carefulness. She 
knew her own way was better, but she was envious, not 
only of their easier paths but of something indefinite, 
some assurance of manner, perhaps some capacity for 
pleasure. Then, looking at her three tall boys, she re- 
covered herself: each one was cleverer than all Dora’s 
children put together and Gladstone, who was younger 
than Maurice, was two inches taller. As though surprised, 
she remarked on this to Dora. 

‘Ah, but Maurice is a twin,’ Dora said. ‘You can’t expect 
a twin to be very big and anyhow he’s strong.’ 

To Lydia it was plain that Mabel was hesitating between 
the values of height and strength, that when she had made 
her choice, she would claim the superiority for Gladstone, 
and then it appeared that she intended to claim both, 
‘Gladstone’s very wiry too, and I do like tall men.’ 

‘Oh, so do I,’ Dora said amiably. ‘Maurice is rather a 
tub, bless him,’ and Mabel, looking at Maurice apprais- 
ingly, was dimly aware that Dora had come off best in 
that small encounter. .She had implied that whatever 
Maurice seemed to ot*..v... people, he was her son and satis- 
factory to her. It was rather wonderful to admit faults in 
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that easy way, assuming the essential value of the faulty, 
and again Mabel was envious, but though Dora’s was a 
strong position it was impossible to Mabel. She could not 
give an inch lest some one should take an ell of dis- 
paragement, and she gazed, not so much lovingly as 
eagerly, at her sons. 

‘She doesn’t really love,’ Lydia said in a low aside, ‘she 
grabs.’ 

‘Oh, yes, that’s it,’ Dora replied with the indignation of 
her own maternal passion, and Mabel, unaware of these 
comments, said impressively, ‘These are the first straw- 
berries I have eaten this year.’ 

The remark fell blankly: no one intended to encourage 
commiseration and Mrs. Nesbitt, with a subtle effect of 
deafness, said, ‘And now we’ll tell Mary to clear away and 
you can have your game.’ 

It was the family tradition to play hide-and-seek when 
tea was over. Cromwell, as the eldest grandchild, had to 
shut his eyes with his face on Mrs. Nesbitt’s knee and 
count twenty in a loud voice. 

‘And don’t peep,* Hampden warned his brother. 

The game had to be explained to Catherine, the bounds 
had to be fixed and in the midst of this discussion wherein 
the children were silent and the grown-up people voluble, 
and William Nesbitt insisted that his lettuces should not 
be trampled into the dust nor his pea-sticks broken, Mabel 
created a diversion, saying, ‘Oh, John, have you asked 
Herbert about the Sunday-school treat? We thought you 
might be willing to lend your garden, Herbert.’ 

‘A Sunday-school treat in my garden?’ He looked 
horrified. 

‘Oh, awful!* Dora said quickly. ‘We shall have to think 
about it.’ 

‘But we’re very a nx ious to settle it,’ Mabel persisted. 
‘There’s a deacons’ meeting to-morrow and John has 
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undertaken to arrange about the treat, because he’s so 
good at organization.’ 

Herbert swept back his hair and frowned at the grass, 
and Mrs. Nesbitt, foreseeing family awkwardness, said, 
‘That reminds me, Lydia. I met Mrs. Miller the other 
day and we were talking about Ethel. Do you ever write 
to her, dear?’ 

‘Never.’ 

‘I rather think she’s hurt.’ 

‘Ethel hurt? I don’t believe it.* 

‘Send her a card at Christmas,’ William Nesbitt sug- 
gested. 

‘But why?’ Lydia asked. 

‘Old friends.’ 

‘If you’ll choose it for me, William - church bells and a 
wreath of holly.’ 

‘But what about the treat?’ Mabel asked. ‘There are only 
about two hundred children and I don’t think they would 
do any harm.’ 

Herbert looked up. ‘Two hundred? And thousands of 
oranges and buns.’ He was deeply in earnest and he looked 
annoyed when Lydia laughed gaily. ‘No, really, I can’t.’ 
‘And I should think a field would be much more suitable,’ 
Mrs. Nesbitt said. 

‘They’re tired of fields.’ 

‘I’ll pay for the hire of a field for you and I’ll pay for the 
buns.’ 

‘I’m sure that’s very generous,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said, ‘Now 
what about the game? The children are waiting.’ 

‘The buns are promised already,’ Mabel said and she 
looked at John in exasperation at his silence and in pride at 
her own persistence. 

‘Then the oranges. The field and the oranges and the 
lemonade, but I can’t let them spoil my garden. I’ll even 
hire a donkey for them,’ he added without humour. 
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‘But consider the donkey!’ Lydia cried. ‘I think the 
deacons ought to act as donkeys.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt said, ‘Hush, dear, hush,’ and Janet, joining 
in unwontedly, said very softly, ‘Can they help it.?’ 

‘Oh, Jane, you darling! Now if that’s settled, do let us 
start. I must tuck my skirt up.’ 

‘Not too high, dear,’ Mrs. Nesbitt begged. 

‘And don’t break the cucumber frames,’ William added 
hastily. 
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M abel did not play at hide-and-seek. She was thin 
and strong, but as though all her joints had been 
screwed up too tightly, she had a stiffness of body w'hich 
did not accommodate itself to exercise, and she sat by her 
mother’s side and asked for sympathy in the matter of the 
school treat. 

‘Well, dear,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said, ‘I know you want to do 
your best for the Sunday school, but gardens she looked 
round at her own, so bright with flowers and children, 
‘there’s something sacred about gardens. I wouldn’t 
allow the Sunday school to come here, so I can feel with 
Herbert. And after all, half of those children are in no 
need of a treat. They are people comfortably off, like 
yourselves.’ 

‘Like us! I have a constant struggle to make both ends 
meet.’ 

‘Then, Mabel,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said quietly, ‘all I can say 
is that John doesn’t give you enough money. I know he 
has it. Father knows he has it: he has seen the balance- 
sheets.’ 

‘It’s a very uncertain business,’ Mabel said. 

‘My dear, you never seem to be happy unless you are 
miserable,’ Mrs. Nesbitt replied with a touch of sharpness 
and Mabel, looking resentful, returned to the safer subject 
of the treat. 

‘There are lots of poor children in the Sunday school.’ 
‘Then they will be delighted with a field, dear.’ 

‘Dora and Herbert are so selfish.’ 

‘Selfish? I don’t know. It takes all sorts of people to 
make a world,’ she quoted the words with which William 
sometimes admonished her. 

Through the drawing-room window Mrs. Nesbitt had a 
glimpse of his head. ‘Father finds doing nothing very 
tiring,’ she said. 

‘I’m thankful to sit still,’ Mabel sighed. 
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Mrs. Nesbitt’s eyes roved over the garden, the bright 
flower-beds, the sheltering trees, the long white house 
with roses and jasmine growing up the walls. ‘Yes, 
gardens are very precious,’ she said softly. 

For some time Cromwell had been conducting his search 
in a cautious and scientific manner. He made ever- widen- 
ing circles of exploration and tiptoed swiftly back to Mrs. 
Nesbitt’s chair, until Oliver’s voice was heard from some 
hiding-place, saying, ‘You must take some risks, Crom- 
well. Be a sportsman.’ 

‘But I want to catch them all, don’t I, Mother?’ 

‘Of course you do, dear.’ 

Behind the bushes and among the sweet-peas and half- 
hidden by the tree trunks, forms could be seen moving, 
peeping stealthily and retreating; and soon, with a flashing 
swiftness, Janet and Lydia, from different sides of the 
garden, rushed across the lawn and simultaneously reached 
the goal, Janet tall and straight and bright, like a messenger 
from the gods, Lydia lithe and small, flushed and dis- 
hevelled. United in this success, they laughed together, 
panting a little. 

‘Aha!’ Lydia cried. ‘Your old aunts can beat you yet.’ 
She sank down on the grass. ‘I do love this game. Let’s 
play it after dinner in the dark. And here comes Sarah. 
Quick! Sarah, quick! Ah, he’s caught you! Never mind, 
you’ll have to catch us next time. And here’s Dora, 
Sarah, look at Mummy! Oh, how funny, oh dear, how 
funny!’ For Dora, with her skirts held up, her sturdy legs 
displayed, a suspender flapping at her calf, her expression 
one of comic determination, was leaping over flower-beds 
as quickly as her breathlessness and girth would let her. 
‘Oh, I’m too fat,’ she gasped as Cromwell clutched her. 
Mrs. Nesbitt was laughing heartily, William Nesbitt had 
risen and was looking out of the window, Mabel made 
stealthy signs regarding the suspender. ‘I know. It’s 
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broken.’ Dora’s hair was loose, her colour high. ‘But I 
nearly did it.’ 

Lydia had a pain in her side. ‘I wish you could have seen 
yourself!’ 

‘I know my legs are frightful.’ 

‘Hush!’ Mrs. Nesbitt said. 

‘What we really ought to have is a jumping competition.’ 
‘No, no,’ Mrs. Nesbitt begged. ‘This is quite enough.’ 
‘What could I do to get my legs thinner?’ 

‘Nothing,’ Lydia said. ‘They’re too short from the knee. 
Janet and I have the only decent ones in the family.’ 
‘Lydia dear, the boys will hear you.’ 

‘They must know we have legs, Mother, and they’ve seen 
Dora’s!’ 

The children were all caught now. Violet strolled into 
the goal while Cromwell’s back was turned, he succeeded 
in catching Walter, and Oliver dropped unexpectedly from 
the tree he had climbed. There remained only Herbert, 
and John Partridge. They were not to be found and after 
repeated calls, Herbert appeared with the oil-can he had 
been using on the car and John emerged from the green- 
house: he was interested in tomatoes. 

‘It isn’t fair!’ Cromwell cried in tears. 

‘John, you’ve hurt his feelings.’ 

‘Herbert, how could you?’ 

The men looked foolish and promised to play properly 
next time. 

‘I’m afraid you’re both thoroughly grown up,’ Lydia said 
sadly. 

‘One more game and then it will be time to go home,’ 
Mrs. Nesbitt ordained. 

When the children had gone, a drowsy peace fell on the 
company. The little quarrel between the Partridges and 
Johnstones was ignored: Mrs. Nesbitt and Mabel talked 
principally about jam: Oliver, Dora, and Lydia made a 
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little group of friends at lease in each other’s company: 
jQhnr4:ri€d tp beguiW.Janeainto conversation and his well- 
tifct'ned sent eiicesTLfeafflaasdJ forth like surf on a shingled 
^eeacKT 

Suddenly L.ydia starieu up. ‘Oh, heavens, I’ve forgotten 
to post a letter! I want a long envelope. Has anybody got 
a long envelope? William, have you?’ 

‘Yes, in my desk. The stamps are there too,’ he added 
dryly. 

‘And now, who’s coming to the pillar-box? No, Oliver, 
you I have always with me. Dora?’ 

‘I can’t move.’ 

‘Jane, I haven’t seen you for a second. Come with me, 
there’s a dear.’ She looked down tenderly at her sister. 
‘I promise not to ask you why you wouldn’t come and 
stay with me.’ William Nesbitt moved in his chair and 
tried to conceal his watchfulness. ‘No reproaches is my 
motto,’ Lydia said, and Janet, smiling gravely, rose and 
walked with her across the lawn. 

‘They are so fond of each other,’ Mrs. Nesbitt explained. 
Nobody spoke. William Nesbitt looked at Oliver whose 
eyes were half shut over his pipe. ‘The stories Lydia used 
to tell her!’ 

‘She has always been good at that,’ Oliver said. 

‘Oh, Oliver, I didn’t mean untruths.’ 

‘The idea had not occured to me ; he said coldly. ‘I’ve 
never known her tell a lie in her life.’ 

‘Of course not,’ Mrs. Nesbitt remarked calmly and 
William Nesbitt raised his eyebrows patiently. 

‘I sometimes wish she would.’ 

‘Oliver! What do you mean?’ Mrs. Nesbitt protested, 
‘I don’t know. Nothing.’ He regretted his remark. He 
saw Mabel staring at him, but not really interested, Dora 
smiling tolerantly, Herbert looking at his nails, John look- 
ing profound, Mrs. Nesbitt looking virtuous. 
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‘Lydia could tell us if she were here,’ her father said. 
Oliver gave a hardly perceptible nod. William Nesbitt 
was an understanding man and his son-in-law felt a spasm 
of gratitude, perhaps a sense of security, in his presence. 
‘But we won’t ask her,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said. She distrusted 
these probings. ‘I think it must be time to go and dress.’ 

Walter and Violet went away, promising to be back in 
time for dinner and Mabel, looking after them, asked, 
‘What does Violet do with herself all day?’ y 

‘She looks after Walter.’ That, Mrs. Nesbitt implied, was 
a career in itself. 

William Nesbitt was left alone in the garden. The air 
was cool and the leaves of the trees fluttered a little and 
turned themselves, as though in hope of rain. Swifts were 
flying, swooping, hovering, darting past each other dexter- 
ously, and William Nesbitt, following the intricacies of 
their flight, wondered how much of it w^as careless joy and 
how much design. From the house there came muffled 
sounds of footsteps and voices, punctuated by perfect still- 
ness. Through one of the open windows he could see John 
Partridge in his shirt sleeves, tidying himself for the even- 
ing meal, and William Nesbitt w'as glad when he retired: 
he W'as a prosaic vision. 

At the next window, Lydia appeared for a second, put 
out a hand and pulled a spray of jasmine. William Nesbitt 
smiled. What a gift she had for doing pretty things! All 
that day, she had said nothing worth saying, done nothing 
worth doing, beyond the mere movements of her body 
which had a daring grace, yet in her presence there was the 
constant expectation, never fulfilled, of something which 
would thrill, and in the very thought of her he touched 
romance, he saw poetry and felt the unreasoning joy which 
Kate had never given him. Kate had been practical 
always, even in young love, and, sitting there, looking at 
the white walls which enclosed his family, he felt a bitter- 
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ness of loss. He had missed ecstasy. That hand taking 
the jasmine, which would soon be cast aside, was like a 
memory of what he had never had, and for a moment he 
envied Oliver, and thcii he pitied him, for Oliver, no more 
than himself, had ever grasped that beauty, desired and 
out of reach. No man could ever seize it though for a 
moment he might touch it, or, seizing it, he would find it 
lost for ever. But the tragedy was hers, the real tragedy 
was hers. Under her gaiety, William Nesbitt divined un- 
rest: under that unrest, a longing for stability, and under 
the longing there was the essential incapacity for peace. 
William Nesbitt stretched out his short legs and his face 
looked tired. It had been a long day and social relation- 
ships were more difficult than business ones. He mar- 
velled at the endurance of women whose lives were a 
tangled mass of human complications, but women were 
tough: Providence had seen to that. Yet, as though in con- 
tradiction of this belief, Janet, appearing at that moment 
from the dining-room, looked like a spirit, so slight and 
fair was she in her white gown. She stood for a moment 
with her hands clasped before her, separated them with a 
decisive gesture of resignation or despair, and advanced 
across the lawn. 

‘Oh, I didn’t see you,’ she said. 

‘This is a big chair and I am a small man. What a fuss 
these birds are making, aren’t they? Having a game of 
hide-and-seek of their own, I suppose. I wonder if they 
were laughing at you all, this afternoon: clumsy, they must 
have thought you. Still, you can run pretty fast, Janet. It 
was a dead heat between you and Lydia, wasn’t it?’ 
‘Yes, but we weren’t running against each other.’ She 
began to pick up the cushions, the books and papers scat- 
tered on the grass. 

‘Can’t Mary do this?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, no. One must do something.’ 
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‘True,’ he said, remembering that he had heard her use 
those words before, ‘but I ought to get up and help you 
and I don’t want to. I’m tired.’ 

‘Are you?’ With a bright cushion in her arms, she paused 
and looked at him until, urged b}' the sympathy which 
felt like a taut band between them, she sighed out, ‘So am 
L’ Her lips trembled, and he looked away. 

‘You mustn’t run so hard another time.’ 

‘No, it’s no good, is it?’ 

‘True again. You seem to be a wise young woman.’ 
‘Wise!’ She dropped the cushion and he remembered 
how she had dropped the basket in the morning. ‘Wise! 
I’m a perfect fool. Surely you know that,’ and she left 
him as though his ignorance made her indignant. 
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A fter all, it has been a happy day/ Mrs. Nesbitt 
said as she got into bed. 

‘After all what?’ 

This was one of those moments in which Mrs. Nesbitt 
felt a violent irritation with her husband, but she did not 
betray herself and, gazing at the shadows on the ceiling, 
she replied, ‘I was afraid there was going to be unpleasant- 
ness about the Sunday-school treat.’ 

‘There was.’ 

‘But very little.’ 

‘And I don’t think it matters, but when one thinks of 
families one is positively terrified. Yet people continue 
to have them.’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘When Mabel was born -* 

‘She was a pretty baby.’ 

‘She’s a pretty woman, though she wants a new tooth 
- have you noticed it, Kate? - in the upper jaw, left- 
hand side. I suppose she’d say she couldn’t afford it.’ 
‘I had to speak rather sharply to her to-day about that 
kind of thing.’ 

‘Did you?’ He chuckled. ‘You have more pluck than I 
have. I’m afraid of them all. I was going to say that when 
she was born we never suspected the Sunday-school treat, 
did we?’ 

‘How could we?’ 

‘No, we couldn’t be expected to think of that.’ 

‘You really are absurd, William.’ 

‘Yes, my dear, but I blame myself. I ought to have 
known there was a small John Partridge growing up 
somewhere to a beard and a frock-coat.’ 

‘He looked most unsuitable to-night,’ Mrs. Nesbitt 
murmured. 

‘I nearly asked him to say grace. Lucky I didn’t, but 
I felt awed, somehow. In his night-shirt which, for- 
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tunately, I have never seen, he must look like an apostle. 
I wonder what Mabel thinks of him then.’ 

‘She must be used to it by this time. And if she loves 
him why should you blame yourself?’ 

‘For having a daughter v/ho can.’ 

‘Then we oughtn’t to have had any children at all.’ 
‘That’s what I’m leading up to.’ 

‘Well, it’s too late to worry about it now,’ Mrs. Nesbitt 
said sensibly, ‘and think how miserable we should be 
without them.’ 

‘That’s not the point. But to have produced a wife for 
John Partridge! It shocks me, Kate. Talk of sacrificing 
the first-born! W’e’re no better than the heathen.’ 
‘William,’ she said seriously, ‘you ai'e very talkative 
to-night.’ 

‘It’s not the champagne, Kate, if you are thinking of 
that. I did no more than drink your health, dear, in a 
bumper. But it’s the sight of all these young people for 
whom we are responsible that’s gone to my head. I didn’t 
like to think of Mabel going home to John’s flannel 
night-shirt -’ 

‘Pyjamas, I think,’ Mrs. Nesbitt corrected gently. 

‘The garment may be bifurcated or it may not, but 
morally it’s a night-shirt. And I didn’t like to think of 
Dora returning in that handsome car to the ancestral 
pile.’ 

‘I really can’t see anything painful in that.’ 

‘With Herbert,’ he added suavely. 

‘I’ve told you before that you are very hard on Herbert 
And there are all those dear children asleep in their nice 
beds.’ 

‘They will grow up too, and Dora will have a birthday 
and see the shortcomings of their husbands. It’s endless. 
We’ve begun something that we can’t stop.’ 

‘I don’t want to stop it, William. Won’t you get cold. 
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sitting on the end of the bed like that? Do get in, or put 
something round you. I like to think of our grandchildren 
and great-grandchildi'en going on and on when we are 
dead.’ 

‘Yes, that’s a queer idea, isn’t it? I wonder what it’s like 
to be dead.’ 

‘We can’t tell, so it’s no good guessing.’ 

‘Dora’s too good for Herbert. She’s a big woman, really, 
but she shrinks herself as tailors shrink cloth to fit it for 
the weather. Self-protection - she has that strongly - and 
she’s loyal.’ 

‘She chose to marry him.’ 

‘Ah, yes, the people we choose to marry! Don’t shoot, 
Kate. You and I are exceptions - I’ve told you that 
before.’ 

She turned on him her queer, unseeing gaze and said 
calmly, ‘I think you are making yourself unhappy about 
nothing.’ 

‘Did I say I was unhappy? Do I look it? I’m simply 
trying to see the results of my own acts, a thing no one can 
do imtil, as you say, it is too late. So I shall go to sleep. 
Shall I put out the light?’ 

‘Wait a minute. Yes, put it out.’ Through the darkness, 
her voice came almost timidly. ‘But the others, William.’ 
‘There are so many of them.’ 

‘You don’t feel sorry for any of the others?’ 

‘If you mean Lydia, my dear -’ 

‘There’s Walter, too.’ 

‘Oh, Walter’s happy -likes his business, likes his play- 
acting and his dancing, likes his golf and his Violet. 
And Lydia is in possession of herself.’ 

There came a silence and she tried to search his mind 
as she could feel that he was searching hers. She thought 
she heard him control a breath, but she could not be sure 
of that. 
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‘And you are not worried about her?’ 

‘Are you, my dear?’ 

‘Sometimes I’m worried about them all. They go out 
into the world - But we still have Janet safe.’ William 
Nesbitt turned over on his side. ‘William, did you hear 
what I said? We sdll have Janet safe.’ 

‘Janet? Oh, yes, she’s still here. Good-night, Kate.’ 

‘Good-night, \¥illiam. I’ve had a happy day, but 1 
wish Lydia were not going to-morrow. I shall have to 
sp^ak to her about that house. It’s dreadfully damp.’ 

‘Well, don’t tell her I’ll buy her another because I 
won’t.’ 

She answered in a gentle voice, ‘You talk like that, but 
you would do anything in the world for her.’ 

It appeared, however, that Lydia wanted nothing done. 
She liked her house and could forgive its dampness and 
Oliver liked it, too. 

‘Oh, if Oliver likes it - ’ Mrs. Nesbitt had an innate 
respect for husbands. 

‘He does have likes and dislikes, you know. He even 
likes me.’ 

‘Why of course, dear.’ 

‘Oh, it’s hard work, but he pretends it’s easy and makes 
me feel comfortable about it. Dora is like that, too. She 
accepts me as I am.’ She looked at Janet with the softened 
expression which was the accompaniment of all her 
dealings with that sister. ‘Jane doesn’t. Jane sits in 
judgment. You always did, Jane. It’s in your character 
and I accept it as part of you, for I’m easy, too. And it’s 
good practice for the last day. I shan’t feel as awkward as 
some of the sinners, because I’m used to being arraigned.’ 

Janet, lifting her fair head, answered with painful slow- 
ness, *I don’t mean to do it.’ 

‘That’s what I say.’ Lydia spoke gaily. ‘You can’t help 
it. And now I think we ought to start. WTere’s Oliver? 
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Good-bye, Mother, I don’t know when I shall see you 
again.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt kept back her tears. ‘No, we never know, 
my child, but it won’t be long, I hope. Be careful to- 
night, at the party. Mind you wrap up well. Oliver, see 
that she wraps up well. Would you like my Indian shawl, 
dear, or my Spanish lace? Janet, run and get them for her.’ 
‘No, no. I’ve a gorgeous new cloak, yellow, with a fur 
collar. Good-bye, Jane.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ Janet said. They stood, separated by the 
table, looking at each other. Janet held her sewing in her 
hands and Lydia played with the clasp of the little bag she 
carried. 

‘I hope you’re not extravagant, Lydia,’ Mrs. Nesbitt 
ventured, thinking of the cloak. 

‘Yes, I am - very. Tell William he ought to make me a 
bigger allowance than the others, because I didn’t get my 
fair share of good looks.’ 

‘Beauty is only skin deep, dear,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said. 

‘It depends on the skin and mine’s so thin that I’m sure 
my ugliness goes to the bone.’ 

‘You talk a great deal of nonsense, dear, like Father. 
And you ought to be starting.’ 

Oliver kissed his mother-in-law and to Janet he bowed 
with a slightly exaggerated formality: this was his reply 
to her rebuff, and Lydia, seeing the sudden pain in her 
eyes, hastily dropped her own. 

‘Jane,’ she said, ‘just for once, in case there’s a railway 
accident, and although you won’t like it, I’m going to 
kiss you.’ For Janet’s ear alone, she whispered a faint 
‘Forgive.’ 

‘That’s right,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said heartily. ‘I like you 
girls to kiss each other. I like to see affection.’ Janet stood 
very still, like a white statue touched with gold. ‘Family 
love-’ Mrs. Nesbitt began vaguely, and stopped. 
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‘And I shall see Father at the station,’ Lj^dia said, linger- 
ing for a moment in the hall. She sighed. ‘How cool it 
is and how sweet it smells.’ 

‘Lydia dear, couldn’t you change your mind?’ 

‘No,’ she said slowly. ‘I’d like to stay -yes, I would, 
Jane - but I promised I would be tliere.’ 

‘But that sort of promise-’ hlrs. Nesbitt began, and 
Lydia, radiant and amused, interrupted swiftly. ‘How’ do 
}"ou know what sort of promise it was?’ She paused with 
her foot on the carriage step and looked at her mother 
and sister standing in the doorway. Her mother’s eyes, 
bright with the tears she refused to shed, were on her, 
but Janet’s, Lydia saw, rested on Oliver. 

‘Get in, Lydia,’ he said. 

‘Good-b}'e, Jane,’ Lydia said again without looking at 
her, and Janet’s voice came quietly, ‘Good-bye.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt and Janet watched the carriage out of sight. 
‘I don’t believe she wanted to go at all,’ Mrs. Nesbitt 
said. ‘I don’t believe-’ but Janet had gone into the 
house. 

Mrs. Nesbitt followed her into the dining-room and saw 
her standing by the window. Something tense and rigid 
in her attitude startled Mrs. Nesbitt and convinced her 
that the child was suffering. She was struck, too, by the 
frequency with which she was offered a view of her 
youngest daughter’s back. It was possible that she was 
crying and wished to hide her face, but she could not be 
crying every time she turned that part of her body to her 
mother. ‘She’s very reserv'ed,’ she thought. ‘It isn’t 
natural,* and she sighed. 

‘The house seems terribly quiet,’ she said aloud, and 
as she got no answer she said kindly, ‘I’m afraid it’s rather 
dull and lonely for you here, dear. You will miss Lydia.’ 
‘No, I shall not miss her,’ Janet said. 

Mrs. Nesbitt felt indignant but, wisely, she said nothing. 
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If Janet were not depressed by her sister’s departure, why 
did her back look so unhappy? She sighed again, but she 
had her household duties to fulfil and she went towards 
the kitchen, thankful for the alleviation of an interview 
with the cook. 
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T HIS was at the end of June and it was in September 
that Mrs. Nesbitt learnt to look back at her past 
happiness and see that it had been almost perfect. The 
little frets and worries which had oppressed her had 
been no more than summer waves, breaking with hardly 
a sound on a sandy shore; and suddenly a storm had 
risen, not with splendour, not with a call to fight the 
elements and emerge gloriousty beaten or gloriously 
victorious, salt on the face and mighty wind in the soul, 
but one that rose with a dull, threatening rumble and a 
lowering of clouds which hung and would not break. 
They hung, ponderous, black, immovable, edged with 
angry colours, and the world was darkened. 

The first rumble was heard in August when Janet 
announced her intention of going for a walking tour on 
Dartmoor with a friend. Mrs. Nesbitt was at first amused 
by an idea which would give way under humorous treat- 
ment, and then aghast at Janet’s determination. The 
friend was a capable young woman who, Mrs. Nesbitt 
believed, had something to do with factories and for- 
tunately spent most of her time in traversing the countr}' 
on that business; she had a firm chin, wore sensible clothes 
and clipped her speech, and on the rare occasions when 
she and Mrs. Nesbitt met, she showed no pretty deference 
to her elder. Now, under the provocation of the walking 
tour, Mrs. Nesbitt saw that anything in Janet which she 
had ever found unsatisfactory could be traced to the 
influence of this Marion. 

Mrs. Nesbitt had never felt herself so greatly at a loss 
as she was in face of Janet’s stubbornness. Dora and 
Mabel had both taken their families to the seaside and she 
could not bring herself to discuss her daughter with 
Violet, while William, as usual, took a tolerant view of the 
proposal: he seemed indifferent to the folly of an expedi- 
tion in which two girls without a permanent address, with 
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packs on their backs and unprotected save for walking- 
sticks, were liable to insult, to tramps, to murder and 
rapine, to death in bogs, to pneumonia, to broken legs. 
How could Mrs. Nesbitt sleep at night in ignorance of 
where her daughter’s fair head was resting.^ How could 
she and William take a holiday together in constant 
expectation of a telegram calling them to Janet’s aid or 
inquest? And yet, in retrospect, how mild a trouble this 
appeared! In August it had the proportions of tragedy. 
Hitherto Janet had meekly accompanied her parents on 
their holidays and Mrs. Nesbitt could see no circum- 
stances, except marriage, which should change this 
suitable arrangement. 

‘But if you don’t want to come away with me and Father, 
dear,’ she conceded nobly, ‘why not get rooms near Dora?’ 
‘Because I don’t want to see a single member of the 
family. Who else do I ever see?’ 

‘Who could be better?’ Mrs. Nesbitt retorted. ‘Dora 
and the children - bathing - cricket on the sands - And 
I should think you would get very tired of Marion, such 
a mannish sort of girl. I don’t know what you have in 
common.’ 

‘Nothing,’ Janet said. 

‘Well then.’ 

‘I want an antidote.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt was silent, but she decided to look up the 
exact meaning of that word. 

‘I can’t think why you don’t want me to do as I like for 
once.’ 

‘For once! My dear child! You know I think of nothing 
but your good. I say nothing about mine - but I don’t see 
how Father and I can have our trip to Scotland with 
you wandering about those moors, and he needs a change,’ 
‘It will be your fault if he doesn’t have it. He won’t be 
anxious.’ 
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‘Of course he will.’ 

‘He won’t. I asked him. He said it was better to die 
in a bog than never to have seen one.’ 

‘Father is always saying things like that, and if you have 
really made up your mind, I can say no more, but I think 
you are acting selfishly.’ 

‘Very well, I am acting selfishly, but why do ycu expect 
me to give up everything?’ 

hlrs. Nesbitt was genuinely astonished. ‘What have you 
ever had to give up?’ 

‘Oh, nothing, I suppose,’ and, as usual, Janet went and 
looked out of the window, presenting her back to her 
mother. ‘Nothing I ought to have had, no doubt.’ 

‘I should think not,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said indignantly. 
‘You must do as you like, Janet.’ 

‘There is so little I like,’ Janet quietly replied, and Mrs. 
Nesbitt went upstairs and shed a few difficult and angry 
tears. The project itself had now lessened in importance 
and terror: it was Janet’s attitude which had become 
formidable in its obstinacy and disquieting in its bitter- 
ness. The holiday would pass and, by good fortune, 
without mishap, but Janet’s strangeness would remain. 
‘What does the child want?’ Mrs. Nesbitt asked herself 
again, and she began to find relief in the prospect of 
Janet’s departure, but the relief was only temporary. 
‘What does the child want?’ she asked of William. 
‘Something we can’t give her. Let her find her own 
meat.’ 

‘Meat?’ Mrs. Nesbitt queried. 

‘Spiritual food, my dear.’ 

‘She never goes to church,’ Mrs. Nesbitt remarked. 

‘I suppose she has conscientious scruples. Must have.* 
And as though to himself, he murmured, ‘There’s the 
sin of covetousness -’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt’s ears were sharp enough. ‘They none of 
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them have that fault, William, except, perhaps, Mabel,’ 
she protested. 

‘Oh, there are lots of sins, Kate, lots of sins. I was just 
taking them in order. Theft, murder 
‘Don’t go on, William,’ she warned him sternly. 

‘I thought you might find the one about honouring 
parents somewhat applicable,’ he said mildly. 

He was incapable, she thought, of taking any matter 
really seriously. 

Janet started on her expedition with a coldly cheerful 
good-bye from her mother and not a single inquiry about 
underclothes: this was the measure of her disgrace: but 
her father saw her off at the station. 

‘If you break your leg, or lose your money, or come back 
with a cold, the strategic position is lost and my reputa- 
tion ruined. I count on your success.’ Then he com- 
mended her to the care of the athletic young woman, 
who bore tolerantly with this parental fussiness. 

Standing with his hat in his hand until the oval of Janet’s 
face had vanished, he had his eyebrows at their highest 
elevation. The girls made, it seemed to him, an incon- 
gruous pair, but he thought he knew why Janet had 
insisted on a holiday with that particular companion: 
she was aware of a disease for which she craved -he 
foimd her own word - an antidote. It was not in his power 
to give it, but he sent a bashful blessing after the depart- 
ing train and felt the burden of his fatherhood heavy on 
him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nesbitt did not have their trip to Scot- 
land: he saw that she did not want to go and suggested a 
postponement until October. She agreed to that and as she 
went about the empty house, with all her children, except 
Walter, far away, she learnt how much Janet’s quiet 
presence had meant to her. It had been, in some strange 
way, a guarantee of peacefulness and security, and though 
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she had no definite ideas about the influence of beauty, 
she found the house less bright, the garden less serene, 
without the shape of Janet moving here and there, and 
life, without the neighbourhood of that personality, duller 
than it had ever been, so that though she could not 
forgive Janet, she counted the days till her return. 

Each day there came a post card from her with a few 
words written in the space left by the picture of old cot- 
tages, moorland ponies and rocks; once a week hlabel 
sent a letter describing the success of the Partridge holi- 
day, the progress of the boj'S in swimming, the ardour 
with which Cromwell sought for fossils, found and 
labelled them; twice or three times a week, Dora wrote 
and hoped her mother was not feeling lonely; and at last 
Lydia was happily inspired to remember her parents. 
The postscript contained the only news. It informed Mrs. 
Nesbitt baldly, callously, as she thought, that Oliver had 
gone away alone, to walk on Dartmoor. 

‘William!’ Mrs. Nesbitt said in a voice which made the 
word a groan. She had given him the letter. 

‘My dear?’ 

‘Without Lydial’ 

‘Yes, on Dartmoor,’ William Nesbitt said, looking fixedly 
at the letter. 

‘Dartmoor - why, I didn’t think of that at first, but 
he may meet Janet. That would be delightful.’ This 
thought conquered the other. ‘If they had Oliver with 
them, I should feel safe.’ 

‘Would you, Kate?’ 

‘Yes, I shall write to Lydia and tell her Janet is there too.’ 
‘Doesn’t she know?’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt’s expression changed. ‘I didn’t tell her. I 
discussed it with nobody. How could I?’ 

‘Oh well, Dartmoor’s a big place,’ William Nesbitt said 
cheerfully. 
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‘Big!’ Mrs. Nesbitt pictured it as a boundless desert. 
‘But if Lydia knows where Oliver is and we know where 
Janet is going-’ 

‘No, no, Kate. I shouldn’t interfere. Never wise to 
interfere. Oliver evidently wants to be alone.’ 

The pain returned to Mrs. Nesbitt’s breast. ‘But why, 
William? Why?’ 

‘ “And nine times to the boy I said, ‘Why, William, tell 
me why?’ ” ’ William Nesbitt quoted gaily. ‘I don’t 
know, my dear, but it’s his business. And Janet has gone 
off with that masculine young person and that’s her 
business. They’re old enough to look after themselves.’ 
‘But are they wise enough?’ 

‘Are we any wiser than they? If Lydia prefers London to 
bogs 

‘I’m sure her own house is no drier,’ Mrs. Nesbitt 
interrupted bitterly, but her husband continued his 
thought. 

‘That’s her business.’ 

‘But it would be so nice for Janet and Oliver to meet, 
nice for them both, and you see, William, Marion is there, 
and that would make it perfectly suitable. I thinlc I’ll just 
write to Lydia -’ 

‘Now, Kate, I won’t have it,’ he said sternly. 

She sat, silenced for a moment, trying to discover the 
motives which she would not ask him to explain. ‘Wil- 
liam, you don’t think - do you think Oliver and Lydia have 
quarrelled?* 

‘No, my dear, I don’t.’ 

‘Then, why 

With some asperity he answered, ‘I’ve told you, Kate, 
we can’t have them as we want them. We’re lucky to have 
them as they are. And why on earth shouldn’t Oliver 
have a few days to himself if he wants them? Try not to 
be limited in your ideas, Kate.’ 
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‘I am very unhappy,’ she said simply. 

He laughed at her, patted her shoulder, kissed her, and 
went off to the office, debonair, waving his hat at the gate 
as though there were no such thing as trouble. She did 
not understand how he could take things so lightly, but 
she did not see the slackening of his pace and the drooping 
of his shoulders when he turned into the street. Clean 
and trim in his grey suit, a flower in his coat, he passed 
the mews with a nod to the proprietor, who always set his 
watch by the punctual gentleman’s appearance. But 
to-day the man thought, ‘He’s not looking so w’ell. Get- 
ting old like the rest of us,’ and as though William Nesbitt 
were conscious of that criticism, he straightened himself 
and walked more briskly. There was no use in betraying 
himself. He had a great belief in the moral effect of a 
brave exterior and under his breath he hummed the air 
of a song. He was a man of action and he felt in himself 
the power to set things right, but he knew there existed 
forces too vehement to be stayed by his energy^ He 
walked on, humming his tune, but when he reached the 
Roman Catholic church, which he passed twice a day, he 
did a thing astonishing to himself. He entered the church 
and remained for a few minutes in that dim place where 
candles burned before the tawdry images of saints. 

Mrs. Nesbitt was not a woman of action, but she had no 
conception of her limitations. She had her fixed ideas of 
conduct. Husbands and wives, she firmly believed, did 
not separate, could not separate, even for a holiday, 
unless the relationship were faulty : it was unnatural that 
they should. It followed, therefore, that Lydia and Oliver 
were unhappy, and to be unhappy in marriage was a sin. 
This was the worst moment her life had known. Her big, 
pleasant house, with the sun flooding the rooms, was dark 
to her and very lonely. She thought of Janet and that girl 
tramping the moors, and Janet’s transgression passed into 
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nothingness: she shone for her mother as a thing of light 
and innocence: she thought of Oliver wandering alone, 
and she thought of Lydia in London, in August, without 
her husband. What was she doing? What people rang her 
bell? What did they think of such a situation and what 
advantage did they take of it? Mrs. Nesbitt had a vision 
of Lydia sitting in that bare drawing-room, all her 
alertness gone and with tears staining her cheeks; and 
then she had another, vaguer, blurred, in which Lydia was 
going to theatres, going to parties, laughing, defiant, 
indiscreet. 

Mrs. Nesbitt could not endure the company of her 
thoughts and speculations and, going hastily to her hus- 
band’s desk, she took the time-table and turned the pages 
with shaking fingers. Then she rang the bell. She would 
be out all day and dinner must be postponed until eight 
o’clock. Mr. Nesbitt was to be told that she would be at 
home in time for that. 
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W HAT scenes of revelry or distress Mrs. Nesbitt 
expected to find in Lydia’s house, she did not 
exactly formulate, but she was a little disconcerted when 
Maria, that respectable servant, opened the door wide 
and smiled a welcome. The normal aspect of the little 
white house, the cool quiet of its interior, contrasted with 
her own heat and hurry, made her excursion seem 
ridiculous, and her legs shook as she followed Maria up 
the stairs. She was ashamed of her panic and hardly 
knew how to account for this sudden visitation, but 
Lydia, who liked people to deal easily with her, did, in 
these matters, as she would be done by and, rising from 
the low chair in which she sat reading by the window, 
she showed onlv a reasonable quantity of surprise. 

‘Why, iMotherf’ 

‘Yes, dear. How nice and cool it is here. The journey 
was so hot.’ 

Removing Mrs. Nesbitt’s wrap, Lydia said pleasantly, 
‘What a pretty hat.’ 

‘Do you like it? Father went with me to choose it.’ 
‘But you ought to wear it a little, just a little farther over 
your forehead. That’s better. Have you brought William 
with you?’ 

‘No, dear.’ 

‘You’ve run away from him. Oh, Mother!’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt blushed. This looked remarkably like a 
turning of the tables and she said almost timidly: ‘The 
house was so lonely, I couldn’t bear it, and I just made 
up my mind to come and see you. Janet’s away, you 
know.’ 

‘Is she?’ 

‘Yes, in Devonshire, with Marion. Surely 1 told you?’ 
She added nervously, ‘On Dartmoor.’ 

‘Dartmoor? No, you didn’t tell me. And Oliver’s there 
too.’ There was no embarrassment in this reference. 
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'It would be nice if they met, dear, wouldn’t its’* 
‘Would Janet like it?’ 

‘Janet? She’s very fond of Oliver.’ 

‘Oh, yes, everybody’s fond of him. That’s how he goes 
through the world,’ and though this sounded like a com- 
plaint, Mrs. Nesbitt was not quite sure that Lydia meant 
it so. ‘But Marion’s with Janet,’ Lydia went on, ‘so 
Oliver might feel he wasn’t wanted.’ 

‘Of course I shouldn’t suggest it, dear, if Marion were 
not there,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said seriously. 

Lydia laughed. ‘I hadn’t thought of that.’ 

‘No, dear,’ Mrs. Nesbitt murmured. ‘You’re so uncon- 
ventional.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Lydia murmured back. ‘It’s hard work 
and I’m lazy. Now I must go and speak to Maria about 
luncheon. Sit here by the window and get cool,’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt obediently sat. She was glad to be alone 
for a moment. She told herself that her legs were shaking 
because the stairs to Lydia’s drawing-room were numerous 
and steep, but they could not be blamed for the shaking 
of her hands. She wished she were at home again, for 
Lydia’s eyes were very bright, reminding Mrs. Nesbitt 
of William’s, and there was a queer control about her 
manner which made her mother feel uneasy. Lydia was 
the mistress of the situation, and Mrs. Nesbitt felt like a 
truant child who would be grateful for no worse punish- 
ment than a mild chiding. 

But Lydia’s first remark when she returned was 
uttered gaily. ‘And now tell me why you have deserted 
Father?’ 

The weakness of Mrs. Nesbitt’s position forced her to 
meet her daughter’s humour, ‘He doesn’t know,’ she said 
mysteriously. ‘He went to the office and I was left alone, 
and suddenly I decided to come, just for a few hours, 
I shall be back as soon as he is and I don’t think,’ this was 
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meant and Lydia received it as a hint, ‘I don’t think I 
shall tell him anything about it.’ 

‘This is a very bad example for me,’ Lydia said, and her 
little flame of brightness seemed to waver. 

‘Ah, my dear, Fm not afraid of that,’ Airs. Nesbitt said, 
fitting the belief to her desire. ‘And now tell me about 
Oliver. Is he better?’ 

‘Better? He’s perfectly well, I believe.’ 

‘But I thought - you told me, dear, that he had gone 
away.’ 

‘So he has, to Dartmoor, like Janet.’ 

‘Yes, like Janet,’ Mrs. Nesbitt repeated, and they looked 
at each other, each for a moment forgetting her guard, 
but their thoughts did not really travel together for, to 
Mrs. Nesbitt all was uncertain, and to Lydia most v.as 
clear. 

‘I do wish they could meet,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said, ‘but 
Father told me I was not to interfere.’ 

‘Oh, did he?’ Lydia stretched out her hand and seized a 
branch of the acacia. She picked a leaf and held it to her 
cheek. ‘William is generally right. Let us leave it to 
chance. Oliver wanted solitude.’ 

‘And he knew you would not be lonely, with all your 
friends around you. He knew you would be cared for,’ 
Mrs. Nesbitt announced firmly. 

‘No, all my friends are away. I’m in retreat, like a nun. 
It’s good for the soul.’ 

‘I don’t find it so,’ Mrs, Nesbitt said, ‘but then I never 
did approve of nuns. Their clothes look so unhealthy, 
dabbing in the dust, and so hot. Well, dear, you may 
think being alone is good for you, but I’m sure it’s dull, 
so I hope you are not sorry to see your mother.’ 

‘I’m very glad. There’s the gong. You mustn’t expect 
much to eat.’ 

Yes, Lydia was the mistress of the situation, and Mrs. 
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Nesbitt felt resentment against William, mixed with a 
longing for his presence, because he had bequeathed his 
quickness of apprehension to this daughter. There was 
no doubt that Lydia knew why this sudden visit had been 
paid her and she was behaving, Mrs. Nesbitt had to 
own, with tact. She was also very amusing at luncheon. 
It was impossible not to laugh, though Mrs. Nesbitt felt 
it was disloyal, at her description of the Partridge family 
in the sea, all excessively decent in their bathing-dresses 
and anxious about the temperature of the water, but 
when the flush caused by these exertions had faded from 
Lydia’s cheeks, her face looked more tired and more set 
than before, 

T don’t think you are very well, dear,’ Mrs, Nesbitt 
said. 

‘I’m always well,’ Lydia answered lightly. 

‘Tired, then.’ 

Oh, I’m always tired.’ 

‘I wish you would take things more easily,’ Mrs. Nesbitt 
sighed. 

‘I take them as I find them,’ Lydia replied. 

Mrs. Nesbitt sighed again, silently: it had always been 
impossible to reach the fastnesses of Lydia’s mind and it 
was no use trying, but she said, ‘Well, I should like a little 
rest on your sofa and you can lie on your bed and per- 
haps go to sleep.’ 

‘Oh, thank you very much, Mrs. Nesbitt, but I’m going 
to sit in this chair and read.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt laughed. This was more normal. ‘Very 
well, dear. It’s nice to be with you. What is your book?’ 
‘Henry Wyatt’s new novel. It’s very good.’ 

‘Has it just been published?’ 

‘Yes. I read it in proof of course,’ - those two words 
stabbed themselves into Mrs, Nesbitt’s breast,- ‘but it’s 
better than I thought.’ 
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‘So he let you read it before it was published?’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt saw her daughter look very much like 
William, whimsical and puzzled, ‘Yes he - let me,’ she said. 
‘Well, I think I’ll close my eyes,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said, 
and she kept them shut for some time, but she could hear 
Lydia turning the pages. Suddenly she said, ‘I wish you’d 
lend me that book, dear, when you’ve finished with it. 
I should like to read a book b}' a friend of 3'ours.’ 

‘You must buy a copy, Mother, and increase the sales. 
‘Oh, I don’t know that I want to go as far as that,’ Airs. 
Nesbitt murmured and, guilefully, she added, ‘How much 
did your copy cost, dear?’ 

‘It was given to me,’ Lydia said. 

‘Oh, then, of course, it’s valuable. I’ll see if I can get 
it from the library.’ 

‘You ought to help struggling authors.’ 

‘Is Mr. Wyatt struggling^ 

‘Well, no,’ Lydia laughed. ‘It’s the other people who 
struggle, I suppose.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt wrestling with this remark, replied cleverly, 
‘If it’s a difficult book I shan’t be able to read it. I like 
simple, pleasant stories, I’m afraid.’ 

‘Go to sleep, Mother,’ Lydia said, and Mrs. Nesbitt 
immediately opened her eyes. Ly^dia was reading placidly, 
her lips half curved into a smile. The hand which was not 
holding the book hung limply and it looked very white 
and thin. It was the left hand and Mrs. Nesbitt, staring 
hard, perceived that there was no ring on the sacred 
finger. Her own wedding ring had been embedded firmly 
for many years; it had never been moved since William 
put it on her finger, and the absence of Lydia’s ring 
shocked her into stiffness. 

‘Lydia,’ she said, in a voice deepened by distress, ‘where 
is your wedding ring?’ 

Lydia, apparently detaching her eyes with difficulty 
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from the book, raised and looked at her hand. ‘I don’t 
know. Somewhere in my room, I suppose.’ 

‘But, my dear -’ 

‘I hate rings,’ she said. ‘It’s too large for me, or too 
small, perhaps.’ She spread all her fingers. ‘Uncom- 
fortable, anyhow, so I took it off.’ 

‘Then I should have it made comfortable,’ Mrs. Nesbitt 
said severely. 

Lydia made no response and Mrs. Nesbitt again shut 
her eyes and the stiffness of her body gradually relaxed 
into a horrible sensation of inward shaking. She longed 
ardently for William and her own home and wished she 
had never ventured forth. 

‘Lydia,’ she said, ‘I think I’ll go back by the earlier 
train. It’s slow, but it gets to Radstowe sooner.’ 

Lydia smiled but she did not look up. ‘You know 
you’ll tell William you have been here. You won’t be 
able to help it when you see him, so why not wait? Then 
you can have tea comfortably.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt was dumb and, conscious of her impotence 
and her fatigue, she lay very still until drowsiness stole 
over her. She was dropping into a deep well of blessed 
oblivion when the ringing of a bell roused her. 

‘That’s the front door,’ Lydia said, ‘and Maria is dressing.’ 
She dropped her book and ran out of the room. 

In the quickest action of her life, Mrs. Nesbitt left the 
sofa, rushed to Lydia’s book in a hurry which shook the 
furniture and turned to the fly-leaf. She saw there no 
strange writing, no dubious inscription, but the words, 
‘ Lydia Stone,' in Oliver’s thin, clear hand. At the same 
moment she heard a man’s voice and approaching foot- 
steps and she just had time to replace the book, though 
in doing so she lost Lydia’s place in it, and look out of the 
window before the door was opened. She braced herself 
to meet Lydia’s clever friend. 
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‘Mother/ Lydia said, ‘here is a friend of mine/ and, 
turning, Mrs. Nesbitt faced her husband. 

She gasped, and at the same time she saw that Lydia’s 
eyes were on the book which had been left open and was 
now shut. ‘William, whatever have vou come for?’ 

He kissed her. ‘We always think alike, Kate. I had a 
sudden fancy for a jaunt.’ 

‘You might have told me.’ 

‘My dear, you might have told me! I never heard of 
such a thing. You’ve caught the family fever for running 
off. I suppose we were in the same train but I had some 
business to do in the city and then I remembered I had a 
daughter!’ 

They both looked at that daughter who was smiling 
with some humour but not, Mrs. Nesbitt felt, with the 
kind obviously called for by this amusing coincidence and, 
feeling so uncomfortable, she had to strain the drollness 
of the situation. She laughed. ‘It really is very funny, 
William,’ and William, too, smiled, remembering how 
he had left his wife that morning with her little cry of 
woe in his ears, ‘I am very unhappy!’ 

‘Yes, very funny,’ he echoed. 

‘And Lydia pretended I had run away from you,’ Mrs. 
Nesbitt went on, and still Lydia smiled, standing before 
the empty fireplace with her hands behind her. 

‘Well, here we are, reunited,’ William Nesbitt said. 

‘And I’m glad I shall have you with me in the train,’ Mrs. 
Nesbitt said, feeling that it was really time for Lydia 
to speak. ‘I don’t like travelling alone.’ 

‘Then don’t do it again, my dear.’ 

‘Still it has turned out very well,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said 
vaguely, and suddenly Lydia gave a little laugh, not 
mirthful, almost discordant. 

Mrs. Nesbitt sat down on the sofa. She could truthfully 
have repeated her morning’s cry and have told her hus- 
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band and her daughter that she was unhappy. Lydia’s 
laughter sounded mocking and unkind, yet her face was 
a little pitiful in its brightness. Behind her the flowers 
in the big bowl, snapdragons of every hue, stood like a 
banner, a symbol of beauty and courage, and the dull 
red of her frock was matched by the unusual colour in 
her cheeks. For a few seconds, which seemed a long, long 
time, while she looked at her daughter and glanced from 
her to William who was standing with his hands in his 
pockets, jingling the money there, Mrs. Nesbitt felt her- 
self adrift in a sea of circumstance of which she had not 
the chart. She had embarked on a little adventure which 
seemed to promise shipwreck and yet where was the 
danger? The acacia tree cast a pale green shade into the 
room where the flowers, the books, the elegant furniture, 
the presence of husband and daughter ought to have 
promised peace, yet it was like the calm before a storm. 

But there was no storm, for William said lightly, T 
have an idea. Shall we stay till the late train and take 
Lydia out to dinner somewhere? She knows all the 
places - somewhere really gay where there’s a band.’ 

‘Oh, no, William,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said. ‘I couldn’t go in 
these clothes.’ 

Lydia said nothing but that hard laughter had not 
left any impression on her face. She looked pleasant but 
she was leaving it all to them. This, her attitude implied, 
was their own game and they must play it as they chose. 
Her parents both knew that she knew it was her letter 
which had brought them there, not to spy, for she would 
never do them that injustice, but in their anxiety for her 
happiness. She saw through them as they saw through 
each other and she did not mind their knowing it. 

‘No,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said, ‘we ought to go home. There 
might be news from Janet.’ 

‘There has been news from Janet every day,’ William 
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Nesbitt remarked, ‘but your mother lives in expectation 
of disaster.’ 

‘Yes,’ Lydia said quietly, ‘I think it is a pity.’ 

It was difficult to find a safe subject for conversation, 
everything seemed to have a double meaning or to hold 
a hint, and it was a relief to see Maria with the tea tray, 
a greater relief to know that the cab was at the door. 

Mrs. Nesbitt kissed her daughter with a tenderness 
which seemed to ask for pardon: William patted Lydia’s 
shoulder. 

‘Good-bye, William dear,’ she said, ‘and next time 
you think of coming, let me know, because I might be 
out.’ 

She stood on the pavement as they went away, a small 
straight figure, gently defiant, perhaps; certainly lonely. 
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‘Ohe always loved you better than me,’ was Mrs. Nes- 
Obitt’s first remark. 

Did she say so?’ he asked absently, a stupid question. 
He was feeling poignantly that he had lost something, 
precious and wondering if he could recover it. He had, 
in a manner, broken that pact of understanding which; 
unacknowledged, had existed between him and Lydia, 
yet perhaps it was merely bent, not broken; perhaps it 
was even strong enough to resist altogether the first 
foolishly obvious act of his whole relationship with her. 
He had done exactly what Kate had done and he was 
angry, for Kate’s dealings with Lydia had always been 
tenebrous but not subtle, and he had prided himself on 
his superiority, he realized now how greatly. Neverthe- 
less, if he had lost one thing, he had gained another: he 
had increased his secret store with a new memory of 
Lydia, of Lydia stiffened and controlled by hard thought 
into dignity. She had been for him a wisp of colour, a 
line of verse, the personification of the beauty he had 
craved for, and now she had added to these aspects that 
of a woman, troubled but not fretted, and with romance 
still clinging about her as, to his mind, it would cling for 
ever. He wished he could live long enough to see her 
through all her phases, in middle life, in old age, even in 
death when surely she would look more animate than 
any other corpse, yet when he tried to trace a future for 
her, he saw her always solitaiy as she had seemed when 
she stood before the hearth with her hands behind her, 
like some lovely flower incapable of bearing fruit, admired 
but never touched, and he longed to tell her that for at 
least one human being she had fulfilled a purpose. 

‘Even when she was a little girl,’ Mrs. Nesbitt continued. 
‘Bad taste, Kate.’ 

‘You don’t mean that, William,’ she said sharply. Her 
unhappiness was now a muddle of painful feelings. She 
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could hardly distinguish what she dreaded from what 
she saw, and things as they apparently were from what 
she imagined them to be; she did not know whether the 
worst or nothing at all were happening, w'hether she had 
been entirely mistaken or altogether right. Her head 
ached, there was a lump of discomfort in her throat and 
a horrible sensation of dread in her stomach, and this 
combination of mental and physical distress sought 
relief in attacking William, w'ho looked as if he were going 
to whistle but did not do it. ‘Everybody has spoilt Lydia 
all her life,’ she added, meaning to hurt him. 

‘You suggest,’ he asked smoothl)', ‘that we were con- 
tinuing the process this afternoon? It didn’t seem like it. 
I think we came out of it rather badly, Kate. Honours 
with Lydia! But I, at least, had business in the city.’ 
‘Ah, I have no business,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said, ‘except 
looking after you and the children and none of you will 
let me. Look at Janet!’ 

‘I wish I could.’ 

She caught a breath. ‘Then you are anxious about her, 
too?’ 

‘Not a bit, but she’s pleasant to look at. Thank Heaven 
all our children are comely.’ 

‘They are,’ Mrs, Nesbitt said, taking the credit. 

‘So are you, Kate. I like that hat.’ 

Slightly mollified, Mrs. Nesbitt touched it to make sure 
it was in the position recommended by Lydia. 

‘When I married you, you were wearing a bonnet.’ 
‘Yes, a little white straw with daisies on it,’ 

‘And now you have grown up into hats.’ 

‘It will soon be bonnets again,’ she sighed. 

‘Well, my dear, you adorn everything you wear. Don’t 
you think, instead of going to Scotland in the autumn, 
we might have a week or two in town? It’s a stirring 
place. We could go to the theatres, see the sights, be gay 
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dogs for once in our lives, hover round Buckingham 
Palace and see the King and Queen,’ 

‘They’re always in Scotland in the autumn.’ 

‘Ah, then, I suppose we must go there too.’ 

‘You want to be near Lydia,’ she accused him, and with 
a burst of passion she added, but she doesn’t want us. 
You could see, this afternoon, she didn’t want us.’ 
‘Intensity of pleasure, perhaps. We must have been 
rather overwhelming.’ 

‘I don’t understand her, and she says Oliver is quite 
well.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear that,’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt sank into her comer. It was no use trying 
to talk to William. She had meant to say something 
about the wedding ring but now she took an angry pleasure 
in silence. 

She was glad of that later on, as the days passed and 
nothing happened. Laden with fossils and pressed sea- 
weed, the Partridges came home, not being able, as Mabel 
informed her mother, to afford so long a holiday as the 
Johnstones; but the Johnstones returned in a hurry, after 
discovering imperfections in the drains of the house 
they had rented. Janet arrived with the soles of her shoes 
in holes and only sixpence in her pocket, a doubly terrible 
plight. She might have caught cold and what would 
have happened if she had needed sixpence halfpenny? 
‘That was the fun of it,’ Janet said. 

‘Tramps, then, must be happy,’ Mrs, Nesbitt said dryly, 
and abruptly she asked, ‘Did you meet Oliver?’ 

‘Yes.’ Janet concealed her surprise. ‘We did.’ 

‘You never mentioned it, dear.’ 

‘How did you know he was there?’ 

‘Lydia told me,’ and as an afterthought she added 
weightily, ‘Of course,’ 

Janet, with her back turned to her mother, said slowly, 
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‘We met him on the road one day and stayed for the night 
at the same inn.’ 

‘And then he left you?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I don’t think he ought to have done that.’ 

‘We didn’t ask him to stay with us.’ 

‘Your own brother-in-law, dear!’ 

‘He isn’t Marion’s brother-in-law.’ 

‘Didn’t she like him?’ 

‘W’e didn’t discuss him.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Mrs. Nesbitt se\'erely. ‘And what was his 
news of Lydia?’ 

‘News? Nothing.’ 

‘Didn’t he speak of her?’ 

‘Oh, yes, he spoke of her,’ and with the faintest tinge of 
mockery, Janet added, ‘Of course.’ 

‘Well, you have had your holiday, dear, and I hope it 
has done you good!’ Mrs. Nesbitt’s tone indicated that 
with that piece of nonsense over, Janet would be expected 
to behave reasonably, but it was now September, the 
time ordained for Mrs. Nesbitt's suffering and Janet had 
another shock in store. She took it out, displayed it, and 
met with expostulation and horror. Mrs. Nesbitt turned 
to her husband for support and comfort and received 
neither. Life was treating her hardly, but the thought of 
Dora, providentially driven home by drains, was like a 
cool hand on her aching head. The serene presence of 
Dora in a setting of luxury and leisure had often soothed 
Mrs. Nesbitt’s minor ills. It was useless to visit Mabel at 
any time. She was always in a hurry, making cakes or 
jam, or just about to set out for a committee meeting, 
and though, in this case, Mabel would be sure to find 
time to condemn her sister, that was not exactly what 
Mrs. Nesbitt wanted. So she sent for the carriage and 
drove to the pseudo-Gothic castle on the edge of the 
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cliff which broke away sheer and grey from the green 
downs. 

The way was familiar but always charming to Mrs. 
Nesbitt. It went down the narrow road in which her own 
house stood, past the playing fields of Radstowe School, 
and so widened into the junction of four roads, dazzlingly 
white in the sunlight. On the left, parallel to the road she 
had descended, there was a mounting avenue of old 
elms and beyond them a grassy space studded with 
hawthorn bushes which screened the gorge where the 
sluggish river ran. Straight ahead, the downs started 
abruptly from the road, showing at their edge the lime- 
stone bones of their spreading body and through these a 
steep way had been cut. Trees overhung it, casting a 
deep shade, but at the top the downs stretched like a 
great green table, yellowed here and there by the sun. 
There were trees and bushes on it, but they looked minute 
in that great expanse of openness and above it the sky 
seemed to spread for ever, behind, over the clustered 
city, to the right, over the newest suburb of Radstowe, 
and to the left, over the gorge, the trees and the Channel 
to the hills of Wales. 

The highest tower of the pseudo-Gothic castle was in 
sight and, as the carriage followed the road close to the 
cliff edge, the blue sky began to peep through the fretted 
copings of Dora’s home. On the other side of the gorge, 
the slope was thickly covered with trees and among them 
was every shade of green from the darkness of firs to the 
gleam of the silver birches, while, here and there, a patch 
of tarnished leaves preluded autumn. The river, deeply 
set, was out of Mns. Nesbitt’s sight, but far off the 
Channel shone like a thin silver blade, a sharp weapon 
laid there in defiance of adventures against the hills. 

It was all so beautiful that Mrs. Nesbitt felt a keen 
resentment against those human circumstances which 
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interfered with the enjoyment of it, yet she did not 
actually think of her trouble: it disturbed her constantly, 
but through it she was aware of the fairness of the day, 
the cries of children playing in the grass, the splendid 
passing of a horse and rider, the thud of hoofs, the 
creaking of leather and jingling of steel. This was the 
scene of many a happy hour spent with her children. 
With the baby in the perambulator and the others on foot, 
she had often brought her work and sewed placidly 
under the trees, while the children played. Clearest in 
her mind were days of early summer v^hen the hawthorns 
seemed, by some happy miracle, to have recalled the 
vanished snow and showered their green with it; and 
mild days of autumn with brown and golden leaves lying 
so deep on the ground that the children’s little legs were 
almost hidden in the fallen glorv. 

Those had been happy years, with William safely retired 
from the sea, so that she could lie in bed at night and 
hear, without a tremor, the wind howling and the rain 
beating against the walls, wdth William’s schemes going 
well, their income increasing year by year, the children 
healthy and good. She had worked hard, sewing, cooking, 
mending, harder than hlabel, though Mrs. Nesbitt had 
taken it for granted: it was her business to be economical 
with the money produced by William’s energy and 
brain: it had been an equal partnership, and at night, 
when the children were all in bed, she sat, alw'ays sewing, 
and listened to William who never failed to tell her all 
he had done and meant to do, while he paced the carpet, 
a few steps forward and back, as he had once paced the 
bridge of his ship. 

At ten o’clock she folded up her sewing and went to 
bed, followed by the sound of William turning the key 
and pushing home the bolt of the front door, and then 
his quick step on the stairs. He always caught her before 
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she reached her door, for even then she was slow of 
movement, and together they went to look at the children. 
The light from the landing dimly showed each relaxed 
form, a hand thrown outside the sheet, a head slipped 
from its pillow, the tousled hair. Of them all, only Lydia 
ever waked and it was rarely that she slept through their 
visit. She would open her eyes, start up, and fling herself 
violently on her other side; but Janet, who had been a 
perfect baby, never moved, seeming to control herself 
even in sleep; Janet, who was now proving herself a 
rebellious daughter. 

Tears started in Mrs. Nesbitt’s eyes at the thought. 
Those days had gone; that sense of inner peace in a life of 
outward struggle had vanished; even the sure companion- 
ship of William had become less certain. He had had his 
odd ways then, his turns of speech, his ridiculous notions, 
but he and she had never disagreed. Now, the develop- 
ment of their children had brought out vagaries in his 
character, perhaps in her own, but in that latter sup- 
position she was wrong: she had not changed at all, and 
she was bound to suffer for her stability. 
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T he oak gates, gothically can-ed, were open and the 
carriage left the open downs, the spread of sky and 
the distant view of sea and hills for a beautifnl and shel- 
tered garden. In it there were noble trees which had 
calmly watched the building of the house and taken kindly 
to the presence of the small human beings who now played 
in the shade where once smaller, wilder creatures had 
sported, but part of the ground had been ruthlessly cleared 
of wood and Herbert had improved the pbce, neglected by 
its former owner, into the most delightful garden in all 
Radstowe. He had an instinct for acquiring fine posses- 
sions and if, for some people, the house itself had a comic 
aspect, he was successful in his wife, his childi-en, his rose 
garden, his water garden, and his miniature orchard. The 
designing of the garage had cost him some anxiety. Should 
it be gothic to match the house or modern to match the 
car? He had finally built it of grey stone, without loop- 
holes or turrets, and planted quickly-growing creepers 
to hide defects. The result was pleasing to Mrs. Nesbitt’s 
eyes but, handsome as the whole place was, she preferred, 
with untrained but natural taste, her own low white house 
with its pleasant, unpretentious garden. 

In the house Herbert’s effort after consistency had been 
defeated by his wife’s love of comfort, and in the pretty 
drawing-room Mrs. Nesbitt waited for her daughter. If 
there was a fault to be found in that room, it was the 
number of photographs of the children. They hung on the 
walls and stood on the tables, a record of each child from 
babyhood to the present day, and even Mrs. Nesbitt 
found them excessive. Otherwise the room w’as exactly to 
her liking: there were deep arm-chairs and sofas, soft 
cushions, pale curtains at the mullioned windows, a thick 
carpet, everything, in fact, that was not mediaeval but that 
was luxurious and gay. 

Mrs. Nesbitt was kept waiting for some time. This was 
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unusual. The welcome in that house was wont to be 
immediate as well as sincere, but nothing in Mrs. Nesbitt’s 
world was as it should be, and when, at last, Dora ap- 
peared, she was pale and there was darkness under her 
eyes. 

‘You’re tired, dear,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said at once. 

On a nearer view, Mrs. Nesbitt saw that Dora’s eyelids 
were red. She had been crying. Now, why should Dora 
cry and why could not her mother ask her why she cried? 
‘You have been worrying about something,’ was as far as 
she dare go and, searching quickly for the reason she could 
not demand, she asked, ‘Have you heard from Lydia?’ 
‘Not a word.’ 

‘Neither have I. Not a word. She really is a little incon- 
siderate. You don’t think there is anything the matter?’ 
‘Mother dear, she never writes if she can help it.’ 

‘But she ought to. We don’t even know if Oliver is at 
home.’ 

‘Oliver?’ 

‘Yes, he has been for a holiday on Dartmoor, alone. 
Janet met him, but of course,’ Mrs. Nesbitt was fond of 
those two words, ‘of course Lydia told me he was there. I 
thought she might have told you too.’ 

‘Lydia expects you to know everything without being 
told.’ 

‘It worried me,’ Mrs. Nesbitt confessed. 

‘Did it? I think it ought to be a rule in marriage - at least 
one holiday a year without your family.’ 

‘Oh, my dear. I’m afraid you had a trying time with those 
dreadful drains,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said soothingly, but she 
was watchful. 

‘The drains kept comparatively quiet,’ Dora said, and her 
mother had a sudden dark glimpse into a life which had 
seemed all brightness. She remembered William’s tire- 
some remarks about Herbert, and the pain in her heart 
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sharpened. Was there no happiness anywhere? Dora was 
lying back in her chair in a rather weary attitude, but Mrs. 
Nesbitt sat very straight in hers. She was not going to give 
way and she said calmly, settling the matter, ‘It was very 
annoying for you, but no harm has come of it.’ 

Dora smiled a little. ‘No, the children have come to no 
harm.’ 

‘I wish,’ Mrs. Nesbitt began, ‘I could say the same of 
Janet’s holiday.’ 

‘What is the matter?’ Dora asked with an effort. 

‘She wants to go away and be trained as a social worker, 
one of those women who go to factories and interfere with 
the girls. That’s the result of her walking tour with 
Marion. She says she hasn’t enough to do. There’s plenty 
to do in the house if she likes. I have told her she ought to 
undertake the housekeeping.’ 

‘But you’d never let her.’ 

‘Of course I should advise her. How is she to look after a 
house of her own if she doesn’t learn?’ 

‘I never learnt.’ 

‘You married so young, dear, that I hadn’t time to teach 
you.’ 

‘And what about Lydia?’ 

‘She is a very poor manager, I am afraid. But when I 
said all this to Janet, she said she had no intention of 
marrying. Absurd! How does she know? That’s Marion 
again. She pretends to despise men. I can’t see why 
Janet shouldn’t be happy at home. Can you, dear?’ 

‘Oh, yes, I think I can.’ 

Here was another blow. T did think you would sym- 
pathize, Dora.’ 

‘So I do, with both of you. Let her try it,’ 

‘Oh, she’ll try it!’ 

‘I mean willingly.’ 

‘But I’m not willing and I don’t think it’s right to pretend 
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what I don’t feel. Besides, I can’t do it,’ she added truth- 
fully. 

‘You haven’t practised it, that’s all,’ Dora said and the 
sweetness of her smile, wide with a gleam of even teeth, 
relieved Mrs. Nesbitt of another pang. 

‘I’m not going to begin,’ she said stoutly, little knowing 
that circumstances would be too strong for her. ‘And it 
doesn’t matter because Father is supporting Janet. He 
always wants people to do as they like.’ 

‘Well, nobody does,’ Dora said, and this time Mrs. Nes- 
bitt was not spared, for Dora did not smile. 

‘Janet’s going to.’ 

‘I don’t think so.’ 

‘You mean she will change her mind?’ 

‘No, but she won’t do as she likes. If she does she ought 
to have a public monument.’ 

This remark was so unlike Dora’s usual efforts that Mrs. 
Nesbitt allowed a noticeable pause before she said, ‘Then 
if she isn’t going to be happy, anywhere, why shouldn’t 
she stay comfortably at home?’ 

‘I don’t know, Mother,’ Dora answered a little impati- 
ently, ‘but I’ve made up my mind that, as far as I can help 
it, my children shall choose their own careers.’ 

‘Oh, that’s a long way ahead,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said. ‘Make 
the most of them as they are, dear. This is your happiest 
time. It will never be the same again. While they are little 
they are your own.’ She sighed. ‘And I used so to look 
forward to having a grown-up daughter at home with me.’ 
‘But we are all quite near you,’ Dora protested. 
‘Except Lydia,’ Mrs. Nesbitt reminded her. 

‘Yes, but it doesn’t matter where Lydia is so long as she’s 
somewhere in the world.’ 

‘Or what she does, I suppose?’ Mrs. Nesbitt suggested 
sharply. 

‘Or what she does,’ Dora echoed sweetly. 
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‘Well, dear,’ there was no profit in this conversation, ‘let 
us go and see the children. I shall tell Herbert you are not 
looking well.’ 

Dora straightened herself and looked almost fiercely at 
her mother. ‘I am quite well. I shall be very angry if you 
say an3fthing.’ 

Now, Mrs. Nesbitt was sure that this insistence was not 
made out of consideration for Herbert’s tender feelings, 
but rather for the sake of Dora’s own pride, and she went 
home sadly, too sadly to notice the western sky and the 
gulls swooping beUveen the cliffs, holding in their wings 
some of the light which was going with the sun. Dora had 
failed in sympathy and had, moreover, shown signs of 
private trouble. And from sadness Mrs. Nesbitt passed to 
annoyance. She had no patience with the younger genera- 
tion: it asked too much: it wanted liberty, like Janet: it 
wanted recognition, like Mabel: it wanted perfection in 
marriage, like Dora. Dora was a disappointment. Perhaps 
William was right and Herbert might be trying at times, 
but forbearance wras necessary in married life. Had not 
she herself borne with William for years and she had never 
once reddened her eyes over the business: she was made of 
sterner stuff, and she had never had the leisure in which to 
indulge herself with fancies. The visit from which she 
had expected comfort had given her less than none and 
she w'^as returning to the quietly rebellious Janet without a 
single champion on her side. 

The thought of Lydia was almost restful in comparison 
with what faced her, and the chance sight of Mrs. Miller, 
dressed in dowdy black, turning in at her rusty iron gate 
with a despondent skirt flapping at her heels, had the effect 
of arousing Mrs. Nesbitt’s feelings of affection. After all, 
her love for her children was stronger than any trouble 
they could cause her, and while she realized the essential 
loneline.ss of existence and found it strange tliat in spite of 
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so much love she should never feel secure, she told herself, 
with one of her flashes of wisdom, that love does not give 
security: it brings with it. danger, anxiety and grief, and in 
that moment she saw herself honoured with the right to 
suffer: she was proud to do it. 

These children who had been her joy were now, it 
seemed, and so cruelly late in life, to ruffle her peace and 
threaten her with sorrow, but her anger had suddenly 
changed to a calm readiness to bear it. And yet, her com- 
mon sense retorted, what had they done? Little enough, 
but there was menace in the air and while she accepted 
that, she now saw, too, the lovely mellowness of the even- 
ing, the great trees heavy with the burden they would soon 
cast down, autumn flowers in the gardens and people 
strolling contentedly through the streets and, when she 
found that William was waiting for her at the door, she 
smiled in genuine happiness. He teased her with his funny 
ways but he was never satisfied without her. 

He helped her from the carriage. ‘You are early to-day, 
dear,’ she said, and as she lifted her face for his kiss, she 
saw that something had happened. He was grave, as she 
had never seen him. ‘What is the matter, William?’ she 
asked tremulously. 

‘I have something to say to you, Kate. Let us go upstairs.’ 
‘WiUiam, you are not ill? Then you have had bad news.’ 
‘Yes, bad news.’ He seemed to have gone grey all over 
except for his eyes which had talien on a deeper darkness, 
as though trouble had lodged there. 

‘Oh, William, what is it? I knew something was coming. 
What is it?’ 

‘Hush!’ he said sternly, but he patted the hand on his arm. 
‘Hush! We have to take this quietly, my dear.’ 

He had received at the office a letter from Lydia. 
‘Where is it?’ Mrs. Nesbitt asked at once. 

‘It is not here.’ He paced up and down before the sofa on 
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the edge of which his wife was sitting, her back straight, 
her breath coining quickly and, in her eyes, their opaque- 
ness illumined by her fear, a look of suffering which 
alarmed him. ‘It is no good beating about the bush. She 
is leaving Oliver.’ 

‘Leaving Oliver,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said mechanically, with 
no intelligence in her voice, and William Nesbitt went to 
the window and looked out. He remembered how he had 
sat on the lawn on his wife’s birthday and, looking up, had 
seen that hand, thin, white and quick, seizing the jasmine 
spray which it would soon cast aside. He remembered how 
he had told himself that no man could hold her. 

‘Leaving Oliver,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said again, and this time 
with the shrill note of pain. ‘But she can’t! She’s married 
to him!’ 

He did not turn. The words passed over his owm 
thoughts and then a cry, fierce and angry’, startled him 
with its enmity. 

‘Has he been cruel to her?’ 

‘She tells me she loves him very much, but she loves some 
one else more.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt took a tottering step. She threw her hands 
out. ‘Not that, William, not thatl’ 

‘Yes,’ he said quietly. 

‘But it’s wickedness, it’s sin!’ 

‘She does not think so.’ 

‘And you - are you going to tell me you don’t think so 
either?’ 

‘I can’t judge for her,’ he replied. He looked at her now, 
with a grave kindness, but he saw a woman he did not 
know. She stood with her head thrown back, her hands 
clenched at her sides, all her softness gone. He went 
towards her. ‘My poor girl 

‘No, no!’ she cried. He seemed to her to be sharing in 
Lydia’s sin. ‘This must be stopped,’ she said firmly, and 
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he felt the pathos of her impotence, of her faith in her own 
authority. 

‘It is too late,’ he said. ‘Lydia,’ his smile was a twisted 
effort, ‘was not so foolish as to let us know her plans be- 
forehand.’ 

‘Foolish! You call it foolish - !’ And then, ‘You mean 
she has gone?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘With Henry Wyatt.' 

‘How do you know that?’ 

Her look scorned his ignorance, vaunted her own know- 
ledge. ‘I have known all the time,’ she said. 

In his place, she would have reproached him for his 
secrecy but, though he was astonished and ashamed of his 
own dullness, he said nothing. He was in the presence of 
a stranger, some one quicker than himself in this matter, 
some one hard and inflexible, who surely had not borne his 
lovely daughter. He knew that for the moment her pain 
was controlled by her desire for action and her need to 
have the facts themselves in her grasp, but her hardness 
against Lydia stiffened him against herself. 

‘And Oliver?’ she asked. 

‘Oliver has written, too. Here is his letter.’ 

She read it slowly, with difficulty, for the blood had 
rushed to her head, making her feel giddy. The letter was 
written with a formality which William Nesbitt recog- 
nized as a mask and in which Mrs. Nesbitt read nothing 
but the fact that he asked Lydia’s father to accept this 
decision to part as final: he might believe it had been well 
considered: there had been no quarrel to be made up and 
if Mr. Nesbitt chose to assign blame, it must be Oliver’s, 
for he had failed to give Lydia what she wanted. 

Mrs. Nesbitt read it twice and then, her bewilderment 
breaking her rigidity, she said from the depths, T don’t 
understand.’ 
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William Nesbitt was walking up and down again, jingling 
his money. ‘It’s youth craving for perfection. They think 
they can get the real thing. They need it. They see a sort 
of immoralit}? in putting up with mediocrity. They don’t 
know - how can they know? They have to be middle-aged 
before they learn, and then it may be too late. There’s a 
kind of nobility in it. I find a kind of nobility in it.’ He 
was talking to himself but, when he finished, he turned to 
her, impelled by the intensity of her stare. It was not 
a look: it was the gaze of one affected beyond retort, 
and he was appalled by the distance it set between 
them. ‘Kate,’ he pleaded, ‘we have to try to understand 
them.’ 

‘I can’t.’ The words came with difficulty through the 
obstacle of all her prejudices, beliefs and loyalties. ‘Thank 
God, I can’t! You call it nobility - !’ She stood up. ‘I have 
to dress, William.’ It was the first time she had ever dis- 
missed him. 

‘Yes.’ He walked to the door. ‘I don’t think we need 
mention this to anybody. Let us wait.’ 

With shaking hands she removed her flowered hat, the 
one he had chosen. ‘I don’t know yet what I am going to 
do,’ she said. She did not look at him but, as she heard the 
turning of the door handle, she asked, ‘Where is Lydia’s 
letter?’ 

‘It is not here.’ 

‘You mean I am not to see it?’ 

‘I, too, have the right to destroy letters,’ he said 
sternly. 

He had destroyed it, but he knew the words by heart. 
They were precious to him. She had chosen to write to 
him and what she had written no one else should see. 
Walking in the garden, waiting for the sound of the gong 
and dreading the sight of his wife’s new face, he recited 
the letter to himself: 
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‘I am going to make you very unhappy, William dear. 
After much prayer to which I am not accustomed and 
much fasting which is an easier business, I have decided to 
go away from Oliver. I love him very much, in an odd 
way, but I think I love some one else more, some one who 
really needs me. 

‘How does one know what is right and what is wrong, 
William? People think that what’s unpleasant must be 
duty. I don’t believe that and neither do you, I’m sure, 
yet I’m choosing the unpleasant road. For me, it would be 
easier to stay here, but then there’s Henry - it’s Henry 
Wyatt - to think of, and Oliver doesn’t want to keep me 
here when my real self — if I have one - belongs to some 
one else. How could he? 

‘We’ve talked about it all together, which seems queer, 
but makes the thing more wholesome. There was the 
alternative of leaving Oliver and living alone, but that, I 
think, is a cowardly way out of it, and whose money should 
I live on? The money of the man I had left, or the money 
of the man for whom I would risk nothing? No, I should 
only be trying to save a reputation for which I don’t care 
twopence, except for your sake, William, and losing it in 
my own eyes. Oh, what a muddle! 

‘In ten years’ time I may know what I ought to have done, 
but in the meantime the living process has to proceed, and 
I can only act according to my present knowledge; but, oh, 
how I have longed for the hand of God, in illness or 
sudden death, to take the responsibility out of mine! But 
God doesn’t do these things. It’s so difficult to distinguish 
virtue from habit. Why can’t we know? And yet, how 
much more interesting life is because we don’t! The way 
of transgressors is hard, William. 

‘When you get this I shall be with Henry, and when I’m 
with him I get the fullness of things. But he’s a difficult 
person, rather like a dark forest through which I have to 
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cut my way, and I’m not going to be exactly happy, but 
I’m going to be alive - all over. 

‘And there will always be a pain in the region of my chest 
when I think of you. I love Henry and you and perhaps 
Oliver better than anybody else in the world, and don’t 
you dare to stop loving me because I’m hurting you. But 
I don’t believe you ever could. 

‘Good-bye.’ 

At the end of the letter she gave her address. 

‘The Grange, Mastover, Somerset. I’m sorry to be so 
near, but the house belongs to Henry, so I can’t help it.’ 

Yes, it was a letter she would have written to no one else 
and through his misery there ran a streak of joy, for 
romance, which she personified, had come close to him in 
her love for him, expressed for the first time, and in his 
new and startling vision of her. She had set out on a great 
adventure, full of peril, cutting her way through a dark 
forest, and he trembled for her and was proud of her 
courage, but of the two men concerned in this affair, he 
saw one as a dignified dolt and the other as a selfish robber. 
Yet this, he knew, was a primitive way of looking at them, 
for if his conception of Lydia were true, she was no chattel 
and she had chosen her way freely. W^ell, he repeated it, he 
had said no man could hold her and Oliver had let her go. 
How this Henry would succeed or fail, only time could 
show. 

He was amazed at his own detachment in considering 
these things. Kate would have thought it wicked, but Kate 
would never know, and Lydia was bis-nwn daughter; he 
understood her; she had written to him because- die 
expected just this detachment from him. His pain, he 
realized, was not for the deed done but-S# hife ^itjf4* fs* 
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the days and weeks and months of grief, of accusations, of 
reiterated horror which stretched before him: for the 
bandying of Lydia’s name on strangers’ tongues and the 
banishment of it from her home. Mabel would be indig- 
nant, inquisitive, consciously virtuous: Walter, gay, simple 
soul, would be unjudgingly puzzled: Dora would sorrow 
in a loyal silence, and Janet, he paused at her name, Janet, 
too, would be silent, but he hardly dared guess at the 
nature of her thoughts. Of all the family, he alone would 
have no sense of loss or shame. He saw what no one else 
could see - how she loved beauty and tried to reach it even 
through ugliness. Once more he remembered her hand, 
plucking the jasmine, but he remembered, too, how Janet 
had stood in the garden, cutting the sweet-peas, and how, 
in the evening, she had called herself a fool. 
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M rs. NESBITT sat at the end of the table with her head 
tilted back in her determination to keep it up, and 
her eyes looked everywhere but at her husband. She 
hardly spoke and never to him. He was sharing Lydia’s 
disgrace and he found it difficult to accept this treatment 
calmly, for he was not used to being ignored. However, he 
had his revenge in finding his wife singularly unattractive 
in her hardness, and some amusement in seeing that Janet, 
who had offended her mother though her mother had for- 
gotten the fact, was blaming herself for the tenseness of 
the situation. But Janet was not to be deceived for long. 
When they rose from table Airs. Nesbitt asked her to tele- 
phone to Dora and to Walter, asldng them to come at once. 
‘And Mabel - how are w'e to send for Mabel? So foolish 
of them not to have the telephone. William This appeal 
was the habit of years, but she broke off. ‘Their neigh- 
bours, Janet. They will run in with a message. Mabel 
said they would always do that in an emergency. Tell 
them they must take a cab.’ 

William Nesbitt interposed. ‘Kate, this is absurd.’ 
Janet stood with her hands on the back of her chair and 
she looked from her mother to her father. 

‘They are my children as w'ell as yours,’ Mrs. Nesbitt 
said, staring at the w'^all, ‘and I intend to have them here 
to-night. You need not be present if you disapprove.’ 
‘I do disapprove, but I shall certainly be present.’ 
Janet, now looking down, said quietly, ‘What am I to 
do?’ 

‘Oblige your mother,’ he answered with a gesture. 

His hope was that Dora would be out to dinner, Mabel at 
a prayer-meeting, W'^alter at a dance; yet, after all, what did 
it matter? The sooner the discussion and the exclamations 
began, the sooner they would be over but, begun to-day or 
to-morrow or the day after, the futility of talk would lasf- 
for a long time, the result of Lydia’s action would endure 
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for ever. Never again, he thought, could he feel for Kate 
quite the old affection. But still he did not judge his 
daughter. In the extraordinary isolation of that moment, 
he sent a message to her across the river and the woods, 
the orchards, the hills and the plains, the gleaming ditches 
where the water was edged with willows, to The Grange 
at Mastover where she was now with Henry. His message 
was one of understanding, and it seemed to him that at 
once he had an answer of gratitude, of expectation realized. 
She was with this Henry whom he had never seen, the 
person with whom she was not to be exactly happy, but he 
felt that to-night she was nearer to her father than to her 
lover. There were memories that Henry could never 
share, little passages of significance on which neither had 
ever commented, careless words, harmonious gestures, the 
subtle nothings which made up their sympathy, and he 
felt an exaltation of suffering which would soon give place 
to weariness but sustained him magnificently in that 
moment. 

Meanwhile, Janet was at the telephone and Mrs. Nesbitt 
sat in a high-backed chair, waiting for her family. William 
Nesbitt lighted a cigar and paced in front of the three 
white steps leading to the open door. He seemed to guard 
it. He was the master of the house, but his wife had taken 
command: he had allowed it because he did not know what 
words to use to her. He had lived with her for nearly forty 
years, not deceiving himself into the belief of perfect 
union, but in concord, with humour, with much happi- 
ness, and now, in the face of this first trouble, he had lost 
touch with her, as though his consort were only for smooth 
waters. This estrangement was his share of Lydia’s 
tangle. Had she foreseen it? In her letter there was no 
mention of her mother. It was her father to whom she had 
turned, for her own comfort and his: she had left her 
mother out of it and he was glad. 
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He smoked his cigar in hurried puff's, listening for the 
footsteps of those who were coming to judge his daugh- 
ter. 'Walter was the first to arrive, bringing Violet with 
him, 

‘Is anything the matter?’ he asked. ‘You don’t look well, 
sir. I thought you looked queer at the office.’ 

‘Did you? I’m all right. Your mother will tell you all 
about it when the family has assembled. You’d better go 
in - go in. I must finish my cigar.’ 

‘It’s nothing to do with the business?’ 

‘My dear boy, no. You and I can tackle that, I think.’ 
They went, puzzled and discreet, and William Nesbitt 
heard the opening and shutting of the drawing-room door. 
No, his wife would not wait for the gathering of the clans: 
they would get the news bit by bit and one by one. He 
tried to laugh, but the completeness of his failure was a 
revelation, interrupted by the sight of Herbert’s car in the 
gateway. It was bitter that Herbert, whom he had never 
lilied, should listen to the naked facts of Lydia’s story. He 
would think of his own name, the slur on his children: he 
would be hard with the hardness of the weak: but there was 
comfort in Dora. She was loyal and he spared some pity 
for her who would have Herbert’s intolerance to endure. 
How life was complicated! How difficult it was to find 
sufficient strength in one’s own convictions! 

‘Go in,’ he said. ‘I’m acting as hall porter. A family 
conclave.’ 

Dora, big and tall and gentle, looked down at him, the 
small grey man, his alertness gone, his eyes sombre. Her 
lips moved, but she did not spealc. 

He nodded reassuringly. ‘I shall come in presenth^. Go 
and listen to your mother.’ 

She stood there, saying calmly, ‘Don’t wait for me, 
Herbert. Just a minute!’ And to her father, she said, ‘I 
didn’t know. Ought I to have brought Herbert?’ 
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‘Oh, yes, my dear child. Walter brought Violet and we 
shall soon have Mabel here with John.’ 

'It’s Lydia, I suppose.^’ 

‘Yes - Lydia. No good putting it oif, Dora. Go in.’ 

She went slowly and from a cab, now turning into the 
gate, John and Mabel alighted. Her hat, as usual, was a 
little crooked, and William Nesbitt thought impatiently, 
‘I wish that girl knew how to dress herself!’ 

‘I had a presentiment this morning,’ she began breath- 
lessly, ‘that something was going to happen and I knew we 
shouldn’t be able to go to the committee meeting to-night. 
I said so, didn’t I, John? I get these warnings. Is Mother 
ill? You don’t look well yourself. Father.’ 

‘Did you think she was calling you to her death-bed? 
Well, it’s not as bad as that.’ 

‘It was a most important committee meeting 
‘You will find this much more interesting,’ he said dryly. 
‘All right, John. I’ll pay for the cab.’ 

Now, all his feelings were superseded by an intense and 
unfamiliar irritation and in that moment he actually hated 
Kate. He saw his family as a pack of hounds and Lydia as 
their quarry. He had been weak: he should have stopped 
the hunt: not that it could hurt her. She was safe enough 
in her hole at Mastover and safe in his heart, yet this pack 
in the drawing-room and his wife, sitting there like the 
master of the hounds, roused him to fury. He no longer 
stooped and if his face was still worn and grey, his eyes 
were not sombre, they were very bright and keen. 

As he entered the drawing-room where the lights were 
on but the curtains undrawn, the talking ceased. Mrs. 
Nesbitt sat, with the effect of some one on a platform, in 
the high-backed chair which she usually avoided: her face 
was flushed, her lips compressed, and Mabel, with her hat 
at a still sharper angle, was sitting sympathetically near. 
Her hands were restless, her expression bitter but some- 
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how satisfied, and now and then she glanced at John and 
jerked her chin as though to say, ‘I told you so.’ 

William Nesbitt’s glance took in the group. Walter 
leaned against the mantelpiece looking troubled. Dora, 
lying back in a big chair, her fur coat thrown open to show 
a bare neck on which a jev/el glistened, persisted in her 
serenity: Herbert looked out of the window at the dark- 
ness gathering in the garden and the back of his neck 
expressed what, later on, Dora was to hear. John, who was 
planted firmly in his chair, had assumed the attitude 
acquired at stormy deacons’ meetings, the forbearance of a 
Christian, the seemly gravity of a person in authority who, 
at the right time, would speak. Janet had disappeared and, 
strangely enough, William Nesbitt was immediately con- 
scious that, of all the people in the room, Violet alone could 
understand his feelings. He had never cared for her: he 
had thought her frivolous and foolish, but now, as she 
looked up from her seat and smiled at him, he seemed to 
see her for the first time. Her smile was neither gay nor 
sad : it had a kind of wisdom in it and, as he passed her, he 
laid his hand on her shoulder by way of thanks. 

‘You have all heard the news?’ he asked sharply and a 
succession of bowed heads and sibilant monosyllables 
assured him of their knowledge. ‘Very well. I have this to 
say. I will not have my daughter’s action criticized in my 
presence. Keep your condemnations and your specula- 
tions to yourselves. I’ll have none of them. Lydia’s affairs 
are her own.’ 

Mabel looked at John and John spoke. ‘Pardon me, Mr. 
Nesbitt, but we are all members of one great community 
and we have the right - it is our duty - we are morally 
bound to - to take a line.’ 

‘Take it,’ William Nesbitt said. ‘Take it. It’s a harmless 
amusement, but not in this house, please.’ 

Herbert swung round and Dora dropped her eyes. ‘You 
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forget, sir, that our children are involved in this ghastly 
business.’ . 

‘That’s just it,’ Mabel agreed, regretting her alliance with 
Herbert, but seeing no way out of it. 

‘An aunt who has disgraced herself Herbert went on, 
but William Nesbitt interrupted. 

‘Rubbish!’ he said rudely. ‘Rubbish!’ 

‘And the question is,’ added Mabel, ‘what are we to do?’ 
‘Tell your children she is dead,’ he advised roughly, and 
from Mrs. Nesbitt, who looked like a figure made of 
painted wood, there came a voice hard and mechanical: 
‘She is dead to me.’ 

‘She is not dead to me,’ Dora said melodiously. 

‘There shall be no communication between you,’ Herbert 
screamed, ‘not while you live in my house,’ and Dora 
answered him with a long, full look. ‘My children shall 
not be contaminated.’ 

‘No, they won’t be that,’ William Nesbitt said. 

From the low stool on which she sat with her pretty dress 
spread round her, Violet spoke. ‘Good Lord, I should 
think not! How could they be?’ 

Herbert glared at this interference, Mabel looked resent- 
ful, but Violet went on courageously, though her voice 
shook a little. ‘And now she must be unhappy.’ 
‘Unhappy!’ The word was Mrs. Nesbitt’s, but her 
lips, those painted, wooden lips, hardly moved, and 
Mabel, turning quickly, said, ‘She’s not your sister, 
Violet.’ 

‘No, but she’s Walter’s,’ Violet explained with an admir- 
able simplicity. 

‘And you have no children.’ 

The flicker of some emotion passed over Violet’s face. 
‘She has that to be thankful for,’ Herbert said bitterly. 
Dora rose and pulled her coat closely round her. ‘You 
want us to go, Father?’ 
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‘Yes, my dear. There is nothing more to say.’ 

‘But what is to be done?’ Mabel cried. ‘It will be found 
out. The boys will find out. They’re so intelligent that 
you can’t keep anything from them. They’re far too clever 
to be put off with lies.’ 

‘I don’t intend to tell lies to my children,’ John remarked 
nobly. 

‘Your children are your own affair. My daughter is mine. 
I shall be obliged if you will continue this conversation in 
your own homes.’ 

‘And poor Oliver,’ Mabel sighed. ‘Such a splendid 
fellow. I don’t know how she could be so wicked.’ 

‘Most of us wouldn’t dare to be,’ Dora said. 

‘Your attitude is disgraceful!’ Herbert cried. 

She took no notice of him. Perhaps she did not want 
to see how negligible had become his carefully artistic 
appearance, how small his head seemed on the top of his 
agitated neck. 

The wooden image spoke again. ‘Dora, I’m surprised at 
you. And where is Janet? Janet ought to be here, too. Go 
and find her, Walter.’ 

They were all standing now, except Mrs. Nesbitt who 
sat as though she had been deposited in that chair and 
could not move of her own will. The electric light shone 
garishly on pale faces, set lips, eyes darkened by trouble, 
anger, bewilderment. 

‘Go and find her, W’’alter,’ Mrs. Nesbitt repeated. 

‘No, Mother,’ he said, ‘I’m going home. This is not our 
business.’ 

John, booming bravely, interposed. ‘Surely that is sub- 
versive of all we have been taught.’ 

‘You mean you intend to bear my sister’s burden?’ 
Walter’s long animosity for the Partridge family now 
found a vent. ‘That’s very good of you, but I don’t think 
she needs your help. If she wants a home she can come to 
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us. Good night, Mother. Good night, sir. See you in the 
morning.’ 

‘Good night, my son. Good night, my girl.’ Envying 
them their unity he saw them to the door and lingering 
there until Dora passed through and kissed him, he 
escaped round the side of the house to the little orchard. 
He walked there for a time, trying to soothe the agitation 
of his spirit, and then he went upstairs and undressed in 
the darkness. 

■ Good night, Kate,’ he said gently, but no sound came 
from the other bed. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

W HEN Mrs. Nesbitt woke after a restless night, the 
sun was shining and the birds were singing as they 
had done on happier mornings, and Nature’s indifference 
to her sufferings seemed positively wanton, but she had 
done some hard thinking while William slept, and her 
manner was controlled. She took her cup with a calm, 
‘Thank you, William,’ and they sipped in silence. William 
himself had waked in a flippant mood and though he knew 
it was unwise, he could not resist saying, ‘That was a 
pleasant party you had last night, Kate.’ 

She turned her head stiffly, the thick, short plait follow- 
ing obediently, and he found her firm regard a little dis- 
concerting. ‘You behaved very badly, William,’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘That’s a matter of opinion, 
but if you think that wrynecked son-in-law of mine and 
that bearded deacon are going to dictate to me in my 
own house, Kate, you are mistaken. We shall have Dora 
leaving Herbert next, and serve him right.’ 

‘I am not afraid of that,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said with exasperat- 
ing certainty. 

‘No, she can’t leave him, poor child. She has the children 
to think of.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt said nothing. She had found her best 
weapon but, after a suitably impressive pause, she spoke. 
‘We must see Oliver,’ she said. 

‘To what end?’ 

‘I ought to have said that I must see him.’ 

‘I advise you to spare him and yourself.’ 

‘Does he know where Lydia is?’ 

‘Of course. You don’t imagine she has run away without 
leaving an addi'ess?’ 

‘I can imagine an3^hing, but I have been told nothing.’ 
‘You saw Oliver’s letter.’ 

‘But not hers.’ 

‘No, not hers.’ 
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‘And you are not going to tell me where she is?’ 

‘She makes no secret of it. She merely apologizes for 
being so near. I hope the infection won’t be carried to 
Herbert’s children.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt’s calm forsook her. ‘Not in Radstowe?’ 
‘No, Kate. Your dearest wish has not been fulfilled. Not 
in Radstowe. She is living in Somerset, at The Grange, 
Mastover. The moated grange. Let them all know so that 
they may avoid the county. Fortunately it is a large one 
and we can venture across the river without fear of meeting 
her.’ , . . 

She ignored his gibes. ‘I must write it down,’ she said. 
Comely, if a little unwieldy, in her short night-gown, she 
left her bed to find her pencil and her note-book. William 
Nesbitt shut his eyes. After so many years, it was distress- 
ing to find himself criticizing instead of applauding her 
appearance, yet he did criticize it, finding something funny 
and undignified in it and, out of loyalty, he shut his eyes, 
but her voice was always charming except when bitterness 
took command of it and he heard it now asking, ‘What did 
you say, William? The Moated Grange, Mastover?’ 

‘No, no, Kate, not The Moated Grange. Grange without 
the moat.’ 

‘You said The Moated Grange.’ 

‘Yes, a quotation, and, after all, a moat is rather suitable 
in this connection. You must remember the mote in one’s 
brother’s eye, Kate, and the beam in one’s own. Holy 
Writ.’ 

Her silence reminded him that he must learn to do with- 
out the expostulations which it had been his amusement 
to evoke. He would miss them, but perhaps they would 
return in time. Life had to go on and things would adjust 
themselves somehow and, in the meanwhile, it was good 
to think of his office, his ships, the simpler people with 
whom he had to deal in business, the easier problems wait- 
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ing for him by the riverside and, feeling the need to be 
doing something, as well as the immodesty of being in a 
bedroom with a sti-ange lady, he hastened to his bath, 
finished his dressing as inconspicuously as possible and 
went into the garden to get his buttonhole. To have gone 
to business without a flower in his coat, would have been 
like lowering his flag. 

He found Janet in the garden. His anger of the night 
before had caused him to forget her and though, in his 
mind, he had established a little thread of sympathy or a 
small, deep chasm of antipathy with each member of his 
family in this affair of Lydia, with Janet he had neither 
made nor cut communication yet. He spoke to her cheer- 
fully, saying, ‘I want a little talk with you,’ and though he 
did not look at her, he felt her stiffen. ‘There’s a quarter- 
of-an-hour before breakfast. Let us walk here. There’s 
nothing like an autumn morning - a spring evening and 
an autumn morning -the end of the beginning and the 
beginning of the end. What about this work you want to 
do? Have you made your plans?’ 

‘I am not going to do it.’ 

‘That’s a pity, isn’t it?’ 

‘It doesn’t matter.’ 

‘It matters to me that you should be happy.' 

She stopped and looked down at him. Of all his children, 
only Lydia looked levelly into his eyes: the others had to 
look down into them and it made a difference: they saw 
another man, one they had to consider, perhaps .to pity, 
but Lydia and he were equals; she did not wish to spare 
him, nor could he accept any pity from the others. He 
made himself as tall as he could and said, ‘I want you to 
be happy.’ 

She answered in a low voice. ‘How can I leave her now?’ 
He looked at the grass. ‘You are making a mistake, 
Janet.’ 
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‘Oh,’ she said, and her voice lifted a little, ‘it’s not my 
mistake.’ 

He would not be beguiled into that issue. He said, ‘You 
misunderstand your mother. She is a strong woman. She 
does not need you.’ 

‘Then, no one does.’ 

‘My dear, we might all say that with truth - with 
truth.’ 

‘All,’ she agreed, ‘except Lydia.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ he answered quietly. He was acutely, painfully 
conscious of the beauty of the day, the freshness of the 
sunny morning with its hint of frost and autumn, the 
roses blooming with the brilliance of a last chance, the 
sharp notes of the birds whose singing time was over and 
the slim, tall figure of his daughter, with the sunshine on 
her fair head and a deep anger in her heart. This, he told 
himself, was life, this beauty and pain inextricably mingled, 
and Lydia gave and bore them both. Perhaps she, too, 
was now walking in a garden and tasting the sharp sweet- 
ness of autumn and love. Thinking of her, he said, ‘There 
are some people -’ 

‘Oh,’ she broke in, ‘it is easier for you. You can afford to 
be magnanimous. She is your child and you adore her. 
And you are an old man.’ 

He was startled. ‘Old, am I? No, no, I’m not old, Janet. 
But you, you are very young, and you have the right to 
some good days.’ 

‘But not the hope of them,’ she said. 

He had to ignore the implication and he said’ practically, 
‘Now listen to me. I will not have you sacrificing yourself 
to your mother. I don’t believe in it. The young must live 
and she is less miserable than she is angry. Anger is an 
emotion that sustains. She does not need you and you 
must go.’ 

‘But I shall stay.’ 
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‘To no purpose, then, and resentment is not a wholesome 
diet.’ 

‘Ah, you are not thinking of me,’ she said, ??peak- 
ing very quickly. ‘You do not want to have Lydia 
blamed.’ 

‘You wrong me there,’ he answered mildly, ‘but as to that 
I can’t convince you. My dear, take the advice of a man 
you think old and don’t let this - this affair influence you. 
Your mother will have Mabel, I think she will find Mabel a 
comfort.’ 

‘You are very cruel,’ Janet said. ‘You pretend she is not 
really suffering.’ 

‘Suffering! Suffering!’ he said impatiently. ‘Who doesn’t 
get it sooner or later? Your mother and I are getting it 
late, you and Lydia early.’ 

‘Lydial’ she exclaimed. 

‘Yes, and more than anyone.’ 

‘Because she has done wrong?’ 

‘Because she doesn’t know whether she has done right. 
And yet,’ he said, giving her the full glance of his eyes, 
‘perhaps not more than you. I should like to remind you 
that you have an intelligent father,’ and as she stepped 
back a pace, he added, ‘but a discreet one. Go away, child, 
and find yourself. I shall be happier, if that weighs with 
you, knowing that you are occupied and - and distracted.’ 
‘I don’t need distraction.’ 

‘Janet, don’t tell me lies.’ 

‘We must go in to breakfast,’ she said. 

‘One minute more. I warn you that you will be wasted.’ 
‘Not if I help her.’ 

‘Very well. But I also warn you that Oliver will come in 
for some abuse.’ 

‘What is that to me?’ she asked defiantly. 

‘You know best,’ he said with a light gesture. ‘Now let us 
go in. The fresh air has made me hungry.' 
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‘And why,’ her words retained him, ‘why should Oliver 
be abused?’ 

‘Because he is a party to this separation.’ 

‘To separation, perhaps 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Oh, my dear, if you make so 
much of the other thing - 1’ 

Her face flushed. ‘I know nothing about it.’ 

‘Then don’t judge. Oliver let her go. I have no doubt he 
could have kept her with a word.’ 

‘But in that, wasn’t he right?’ 

‘I think, I think so, but your mother won’t. Your mother 
certainly will not. She will have something to say about it. 
You will hear a good deal about Oliver.’ 

‘But if one knows - in one’s own heart she stopped, for 
she was saying too much, yet what did it matter when this 
little man seemed to know everything? 

‘That is what I tell myself,’ he said, finding relief in 
making this confession to her. ‘I think I have told myself 
that at least a hundred times, but it is a faulty armour 
and one gets pricked, and it hurts, yes, it even hurts 
me who am a tough old man, Janet.’ He touched his 
chest with a comic air of despair and self-esteem. ‘And 
I know a lot. But you are young and you don’t know 
much.’ 

‘I am tough, too,’ she said, and I know a good deal.’ 
He had the last word. ‘But what you need is wisdom.’ 
They entered the dining-room together. 

In that philosophic way which had always been his plea- 
sure and was now to be his consolation, he considered, 
behind his screening newspaper, his increased knowledge 
of his family. In twenty-four hours he had learnt much. 
He had discovered, for instance, that Violet had a heart 
and he meant to prosecute its acquaintance: he now decided 
that his surprise at his wife’s hardness was inexcusable: 
he might have known that a woman of her stubborn and 
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engrossing affections would be inelastic, and he was 
genuinely interested to see what she would do next. At the 
moment she was eating her breakfast with a pretence of 
appetite and her manner was determined and composed. 
He was troubled by the breach of their good fellowship, 
but he found piquancy in it, too. It depressed and at the 
same time enlivened life. Would she be able to stand alone 
or would the time come when she must falter and appeal 
to him for help? 

And there was Dora who would appeal to no one, who 
was soft and sweet and extraordinarily firm. There would 
be no complaints from her, though a perspicacious parent 
could be sure that if she had ever loved her husband, she 
bore with him now for her children’s sake: she despised 
his mind if she appreciated the material results of his devo- 
tion and even encouraged that devotion, because it was not 
in her nature to seek that of another. Of Mabel and John 
he had learnt nothing new. He despaired of any excite- 
ment from that quarter and, considering these things, he 
was ashamed of his anger of the night before: he had put 
too high a value on their condemnations. He was glad 
that Janet had not witnessed it, for he would have to deal 
carefully with her: he must teach her to trust him. Poor 
child, he had her secret in his keeping and for a moment 
he felt himself omniscient, but he controlled that dangerous 
feeling. He humbled himself with the thought that though 
he knew the pitiful fact of her imagined love and certain 
jealousy, he knew neither their origin nor their intensity: 
he was in deepest ignorance of their end and he could not 
direct it. He was only a father who had caused the exist- 
ence of these beings, so dear and so remote. Yes, even 
Lydia was remote and once more he tried to picture her 
at The Grange in Mastover. Was she breakfasting with 
her lover in some sun-filled room, or was The Grange a 
dark, damp place, overgrown with ivy, shrouded by trees, 
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a fit retreat for the rebels of this world? It seemed to bim 
that some day he would have to go and see. 

He rose and kissed his wife. ‘Good-bye, dear.’ 
‘Good-bye.’ Most unexpectedly she followed him to the 
door and waited there until he turned into the road. He 
waved his hat, she lifted a hand in answer, and he saw her 
beckon to the gardener. She did not mean to leave any of 
her duties undone. 
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T he day was beautiful: these days of trouble had all 
been golden, mellow, arched with blue, and the gar- 
den was radiant with tall dahlias, early chrysanthemums 
and delicate last roses, these faintly nipped by morning 
frost, but blooming with an added graciousness in the 
warmth. A heap of rubbish was burning in a corner of the 
garden and the smoke rose steadily in a cloud of colour, as 
though the spirits of ail the blue and purple flowers which 
had gone with the summer, forget-me-nots, lupins, violets 
and pansies, cornflowers, sweet-peas and Canterbury bells, 
were rising in a final loveliness from the earth to the sun, 
giving back what had been given in an ecstasy of thanks 
and prayer for the renewal of life. 

The gardener threw another handful of leaves on the fire, 
Janet snipped a few pale roses from the house wall, and 
Mrs. Nesbitt, holding up her skirt, walked round the 
paths, looking at the pears and the plums. She meant to 
make no difference in her movements nor in her expression 
before the world, and the world at this moment w^as the 
gardener and the servants who, after the family meeting of 
last night and the noise of William’s angry voice, might 
be watching curiously for developments. Mrs. Nesbitt 
already regretted that hasty summoning of the children. 
It had been the blind act of panic, as her visit to Lydia 
had been, but she saw in it merely a tactical mistake. 
Lydia’s doings were always vague to the rest of the family 
which would have been content to know nothing of her for 
months, and in the meantime - Mrs. Nesbitt’s lips were 
very tightly pressed together, but she opened them to tell 
the gardener that some of the plums should be picked at 
once - in the meantime, much might have been done to 
save the situation. Even now, it was not too late. Lydia 
might be dead to her, but there are duties even to the dead 
and Mrs. Nesbitt meant to do them. It was possible that a 
mother’s eye might discern a spark of life and, if not, the 
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corpse must be laid out decently, buried privily, and for- 
gotten. Forgotten! Mrs. Nesbitt’s lips now trembled a 
little, but her husband was right when he called her a 
strong woman, and she had decided on her course. 

This was temporarily, but not seriously interrupted by 
the arrival of Mabel. She carried a large basket stuffed 
with groceries, and Mrs. Nesbitt, doubly irritated, ex- 
claimed, ‘My dear, you look like a pedlar!’ But Mabel was 
as full of matter as the basket and she hardly noticed the 
criticism. 

‘I haven’t slept all night,’ she said. 

This elicited no response, from Janet, who was sewing by 
the window, or from Mrs. Nesbitt, who sat bolt upright in 
her chair, 

‘Neither has John.’ Mabel looked from one to the other, 
her hat balanced precariously on her thick hair, and seemed 
astonished at the lack of sympathy. ‘We have been tossing 
about all night,’ she elaborated, and Janet’s laughter pealed 
out so gaily and it was so rare a sound, that Mrs. Nesbitt 
turned her head to look at her and her own mouth softened, 
I can’t see anything to laugh at,’ Mabel said. 

‘Not now,’ Janet reassured her, ‘but in the night-* 
‘Janet! Janet!’ Mrs. Nesbitt said reprovingly. 

Mabel jerked her head. ‘John has such a sense of honour 
~ and I don’t know how you can laugh, Janet.’ 

‘I don’t often do it,’ Janet said quietly. 

‘And now, of all times!’ 

‘John’s fault,’ Janet explained. 

‘But what are we to do. Mother? What are we to do?’ 
She was justified in feeling aggrieved at the normal appear- 
ance of her mother after that image of one stricken, dis- 
torted, almost horrible in change, which she and John had 
carried home with them. ‘John says he thinks some of us 
ought to go and see Lydia and reason with her. He’s will- 
ing to go himself-’ 
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Mrs. Nesbitt lifted a hand. ‘Leave it to me,’ she said 
grandly. 

‘But people will find out, and think of John’s position in 
the chapel! 1 don’t thinic you realize how dreadful it is for 
all of us.’ 

‘Realize it!’ Mrs. Nesbitt said in a voice deepened 
by the memory of her own vigil. ‘Realize it! I am her 
mother.’ 

A little silence fell in the room. Janet pushed her needle 
slowly, as though she feared to make a noise with the fine 
linen she was fashioning into garments, and Alabel, resent- 
ful, jerking her head, looked at the carpet and bit her lips, 
but she had a great persistence which would not long be 
awed and she spoke again. 

‘Don’t you think. Mother, if we went to see her and 
showed her what this means to us,’ a ga\vky, explanatory 
gesture of a hand in a cotton glove emphasized this remark, 
‘don’t you think it might do some good?’ 

‘I wish you wouldn’t wear cotton gloves,’ Mrs. Nesbitt 
said. ‘Oh, Dora, is that you, dear?’ Mrs. Nesbitt might 
have been welcoming her to a party. 

Dora, immediately aware that the atmosphere w^as to be 
kept thus artificially cheerful, responded with an equal 
brightness. She strolled in, clad in brown, her hat made 
of pheasant’s feathers, her soft leather gloves wrinkled over 
her wrists, a pretty bag dangling from her hand. There 
was no sign of mourning and ashes here. She kissed her 
mother, nodded to Mabel, smiled at Janet and dropped 
into a chair. ‘Isn’t it hot?’ she said pleasantly. 

Though a little bewildered by these unexpected condi- 
tions, Mabel remembered Herbert’s anger and turned 
hopefully to Dora. 

‘Dora, I was just suggesting to Mother that some of us 
ought to go and see Lydia.’ 

‘Oh? I expect she would be pleased.* 
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‘Pleased? I don’t know about that, but John thinks it is 
our duty. You see, she can’t realize it, Dora. She hasn’t 
thought about the children.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ Dora agreed. 

Greatly encouraged, Mabel continued: ‘If John and 
Herbert went to see her -’ 

Dora laughed. ‘Herbert won’t go. Herbert wouldn’t pass 
her doorstep.’ 

‘Really, Dora!’ Mrs. Nesbitt expostulated. 

‘I can’t help it, Mother. Of course, it’s abominable of 
him -’ 

‘Really, Dora!’ Mrs. Nesbitt said again, swinging over to 
the other side. 

‘Well, don’t you think so?’ 

‘What I think is that you ought not to talk like that about 
your husband.’ 

‘Truth is stronger than fiction,’ Dora remarked, and Janet 
paused in her sewing and looked at Dora for a steady 
second. ‘And the fiction in this case,’ Dora elaborated, ‘is 
that one’s husband is always right.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt, with disapproval on her face, could still 
think bitterly that her own husband was often wrong, but 
where she triumphed was in never saying so. 

‘John doesn’t want to see Lydia, either,’ Mabel said, ‘but 
he thinks he ought to.’ 

‘Well, let him go,’ said Dora, ‘but he’ll have to reckon 
with Henry.’ 

‘Henry!’ Mrs. Nesbitt gasped and, ‘Henry!’ Mabel ex- 
claimed in shocked tones. 

‘That is his name,’ Dora remarked innocently. 

‘And as for reckoning with him -’ Mabel began. 

‘I’ve seen him,’ Dora said, and very quickly Mabel asked, 
‘What is he like?’ 

‘Very strong,’ Dora said gently. 

‘Ohl’ 
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‘With broad shoulders and a chin.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘And I don’t think,’ Dora went on thoughtfully, ‘I don’t 
think John would have much chance. I thinic it’s more than 
likely that Henry would be very violent.’ 

Janet laughed again - twice in one morning, and once 
more Mrs. Nesbitt turned her head to look at her. 
‘And,’ Dora said, in the same, almost dreamy tones, 
‘if I were Henry, I should kick John hard, as hard as I 
could.’ 

‘So would I,’ said Janet. 

It was a pity that William Nesbitt was not present at this 
little scene. Mrs. Nesbitt sat very still, as though only by 
doing so could she keep a just balance of opinion and 
control. Mabel, secure in her own position, was, never- 
theless, in danger of oscillating on her base, engaged as 
she was in gazing at her sisters on their own dangerous 
standpoints, and he would have seen Janet’s as a very' airy 
situation, though she seemed to poise herself so gaily, in 
spite of jealous winds and strong gusts of anger; but it was 
plain that jealousy and anger against Henry did not exist 
for her. 

‘So would I,’ she repeated. 

‘Janet!’ Mrs. Nesbitt cried out warningly, ‘and Dora, you 
mustn’t quarrel with your husband.’ 

‘Quarrel?’ Dora’s eyebrows went up. It was strange how 
the children had inherited their father’s tricks. ‘I never 
quarrel with anybody.’ 

‘Your husband is not “anybody.” ’ 

‘No, just Herbert,’ Dora answered mildly. 

A conjunction between Mrs. Nesbitt’s tongue and teeth 
produced a sound of irritation. 

‘Not,’ Dora said, turning graciously to Mabel and refer- 
ring to an earlier remark, ‘not because John is offensive in 
himself.’ 
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*I should think not/ Mabel said, ‘and anyhow, moral 
strength always wins.’ 

‘They say so,’ Dora murmured. 

‘But what,’ Mabel’s voice rose again, ‘what are we going 
to do?’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt made her grand gesture again. ‘Leave it to 
me.’ 

‘And what are you going to do, Mother?’ 

‘That remains to be seen.’ 

‘But why do anything?’ Janet’s ^ clear voice ques- 
tioned. 

‘And what’s the good?’ Dora added. ‘I had a letter from 
Lydia this morning.’ 

‘A letter!’ Mabel exclaimed. 

Mrs. Nesbitt held her breath, but she could not hold 
back from her eyes their look of eagerness, anguish and 
anger. Janet bent her head a little lower, but her fingers 
did not move. 

‘Yes,’ Dora said. ‘She sent her love to anyone who wanted 
it.’ She threw into the air an imaginary handful of that 
love and said, ‘Catch! What, none of you? Then, I’ll take 
it all.’ 

‘Everything,’ Mrs. Nesbitt pronounced in criticism of 
these suddenly strange ways of Dora as well as of Lydia’s 
sin, ‘everything, the whole world, seems to have gone 
wrong.’ 

‘No,’ Dora said, ‘but we are seeing it, for the first time, as 
it is.’ 

‘It is Lydia who has made us all miserable because she has 
been wicked,’ Mabel said. 

‘Oh, wicked!’ Dora exclaimed. ‘How do you know she is 
wicked?’ 

Mabel’s large brown eyes, of the colour and texture of 
brandy balls and as changeless in expression, were turned 
to her mother, expecting some fit reproof of this outrageous 
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question, and as it did not come she returned to the con- 
clusions reached in the night watches. ‘John says, he 
thinks 

‘Oh, Mabel,’ Mrs. Nesbitt snapped violently, ‘I don’t care 
what John says or thinks.’ 

‘But here,’ Mabel protested, givdng up all hope of support, 
yet persevering without it, ‘here we all sit as though 
nothing had happened and ahead}' people may be talking 
about it.’ 

‘How can anybody know?’ Mrs. Nesbitt asked, with a 
resumption of calm. ‘Of course, if you begin telling 
people 

‘It isn’t likely I shall do that,’ Mabel said. 

‘Then leave it to me,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said for the third 
time. ‘I have telegraphed for Oliver,’ and in the dramatic 
pause which followed that statement she was not without 
satisfaction. 

Janet dropped her work and stood looking out of the 
window, but no one noticed the straight tenseness of her 
back and the extraordinary stillness of her whole figure. 
Dora, with her hands clasping the arms of the big chair in 
which she was sunk, frowned slightly, but !Mabel was 
eager. 

‘Will he be here this morning?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘I should like to see him.’ 

‘Why?’ Mrs. Nesbitt asked superbly. 

‘What’s that bit in the Bible,’ Dora asked, ‘about the 
eagle?’ 

A little irritated by this apparent irrelevance, Mrs. Nes- 
bitt said, ‘I don’t know what you mean, dear.’ 

‘I know,’ Dora said. ‘ “Her young ones also suck up 
blood, and where the slain are, there is she.” Mabel is 
the eagle.’ 

‘But who is slain?’ Mabel asked iimocently. ‘Ohl’ She 
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thought she saw the allusion. ‘I like to help people if I 
can.’ 

‘Help!’ The voice was Janet’s and it quivered on the 
word. ‘You like to gloat.’ 

‘That is what I meant,’ Dora said, nodding pleas- 
antly. 

‘Children, children!’ Mrs. Nesbitt cried. ‘Yes, every- 
thing has gone wrong. There were never any quarrels 
before.’ 

‘They have always been against me,’ Mabel said, ‘and 
against John and the boys. We have both felt it.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ said Dora, still very pleasant, ‘but admit you 
want to see how Oliver looks.’ 

‘She shan’t see,’ Janet said, in that strained voice, and now 
Dora looked at her and saw her eyes like blue flames, her 
face white. ‘No one shall see him.’ Mrs. Nesbitt also 
looked, with that peculiar intensity which gave her the 
appearance of a person blind. ‘Do you want to torture 
him?’ Janet cried. 

‘Nonsense, child,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said gently. ‘This dread- 
ful business has upset us all. I want to help him.’ 

‘But you can’t.’ 

‘That remains to be seen,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said again with 
the wonderful assurance she had gained in a night. ‘Leave 
it to me.’ 

Mabel was in tears. She sought for the handle of her 
basket. 

‘Now, Mabel, don’t take this seriously,’ her mother said. 
‘Your sisters did not mean to be unkind, but really,’ she 
turned on them all, ‘I don’t know what you are thinking 
of, behaving like this. I won’t have it. I will not have it. 
I am ashamed of you all. When you were little I used to 
make you kiss and be friends.’ 

‘I’m quite ready to kiss Mabel,’ Dora said amiably, but 
Janet shrank against the window-frame. 
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‘I won’t kiss anybody,’ she said, with so much determina- 
tion that Dora broke into a laugh. 

‘Oh, Lydia, Lydia,’ she murmured, and under cover of 
that sound, very sweetly uttered, Mabel picked up her 
basket and disappeared. 
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M rs. NESBITT found herself confronted, that after- 
noon, by a tall young man with a grave, but not a 
tormented face. He stooped to kiss her with the courtesy 
which had always pleased her with its suggestion of a 
tribute offered, rather than a duty done and that act, so 
natural and so endearing, slightly ruffled her great calm. 
His good looks, the steady brown eyes in the long face, 
the close-cut moustache which, now and then, he touched 
with tentative fingers, renewed their charm, and she had 
an extraordinary moment of believing that the whole 
miserable affair was a bad dream. She had to steady her- 
self, look at the familiar furniture of the drawing-room, 
assure herself that she was awake, that the pain in her 
heart was still there, though it was controlled by her own 
will, before she could say unnecessarily, ‘You had my 
telegram?’ 

‘That is why I am here.’ 

‘I sent for you because I want you to go with me to- 
morrow to Mastover.’ 

‘I can’t do that,’ he said with decision. 

‘It is your duty.’ 

He clasped the hands which hung between his knees and 
shook his head, smiling a little, and Mrs. Nesbitt, flushing 
all over her body, revealed that flush in the dark, angry red 
of her face. She stared at him for a moment, convinced 
that he was immovable but astonished that her plan, of 
which she had been so sure, should miscarry at the outset, 
and filled with a rage so deep that it was still. Once more 
she had the appearance of a wooden image, heavily 
painted, and her stiff lips opened to let her words out 
slowly, as though they were regulated by some inner 
mechanism. 

‘Then I have no more to say, but perhaps,’ her voice 
deepened a little, ‘perhaps for the first time I understand 
why Lydia left you.’ 
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‘Perhaps/ he agreed gently, ‘but I don’t think so. Lydia 
isn’t sure herself, but she has gone and I will not follow 
her unless she sends for me.’ 

‘Sends for you!’ 

‘Is that worse than going uninvited?’ 

‘\¥orsel There is no worse!’ 

‘Surely,’ he said persuasively. ‘If we had quarrelled 
‘Quarrels can be foi'given and forgotten, but this is cold- 
blooded, it is indecent. I thought -’ her voice faltered, ‘I 
thought w^e might have helped each other.’ 

*I came to help you if I could,’ he said, ‘but I see I can do 
nothing.’ 

‘Nothing,’ Mrs. Nesbitt repeated from some abyss into 
which she had sunk. 

‘Because you don’t understand.’ 

‘I thank God I don’t understand.’ 

‘I don’t think you should do that,’ he suggested, still with 
the gentle tolerance she found so hard to bear. 

‘But what I do understand,’ she said in rising tones and 
a sudden satisfaction, ‘I do understand that Lydia could 
not endure your - your -’ 

‘I know,’ he interrupted, ‘I know. It’s difficult to express 
it, but I know what you mean.’ 

She was baffled by this willingness to interpret. Was he 
clever? Was he stupid? Or was this some strange form of 
wickedness? 

‘So we agree about that,’ he said with another fleeting 
smile, ‘and you see, being what I am, I shouldn’t make any 
impression on L5'^dia, should I? if that is what you want me 
to do,’ and, as though to himself, he added, ‘I have always 
failed to impress her.’ 

‘I want you to take her from that villain who has carried 
her off,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said fiercely. 

‘Not a villain,’ Oliver replied. ‘He is a friend of 
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‘Oh, this is beyond me,’ Mrs. Nesbitt cried. ‘This is 
terrible!’ 

‘No, not terrible. These things happen, but they are not 
terrible unless you make them so.’ 

‘You have no blood in your veins,’ she accused him 
roughly. ‘How can you speak of it like this? Your own 
wife -’ 

He touched his moustache again lightly. ‘You can’t label 
Lydia like that. No one’s wife. All sorts of things -’ again 
he parted his clasped hands- ‘But not a wife.’ 

It occurred to Mrs. Nesbitt now that she was in the 
company of a harmless lunatic. Nothing in her experience 
had approached this sort of madness, for William had been 
discreetly silent about his thoughts and Mrs. Nesbitt’s 
imagination did not fill the gaps. A wife was a wife, sin 
was sin, and a wronged husband should be violent. She 
despised her son-in-law for his mildness but she was afraid 
of the unknown in him. 

‘Then I shall go alone,’ she said. 

‘Don’t do that,’ he begged her. 

‘I am not afraid of that man,’ she said. 

‘Of course not.’ He laughed, to her relief, quite normally. 
‘But you will make Lydia unhappy.’ 

‘Lydia, Lydia! It is always Lydia. She brings this 
trouble on us, but it is she who has to be spared.’ 
‘Well, why not?’ he asked. ‘You will suffer, too.’ 

‘Can I suffer more?’ she asked with a real tragedy. 

I don’t know,’ he answered, looking down. 

‘There was a pause before she stood up, dignified and 
practical. ‘I need not keep you any longer. I see you do 
not mean to help me and,’ she added, with inconsistent 
indignation, ‘you do not care for Lydia.’ 

‘Don’t care for her!’ he said in a low voice. ‘Oh, well -’ 
He smiled again. 

‘And I have said nothing about your part in this dreadful, 
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dreadful business. I don’t know how to speak of it at all. 
In my own family! In the newspapers; yes - one gets used 
to it, but it never seems real - as if it had happened in 
another world. And now she pressed her hands to her 
head in her first dismayed movement. ‘And now - and 
you come here and smile. And even I - but there are ap- 
pearances to be kept up.’ 

‘That is what I think,’ he said gravely. 

‘But not with me.’ 

‘With myself,’ he told her. 

She made no answer. Recriminations fell strangely feeble 
before this man, like the effect of a great shout which 
comes to nothing but a whisper, hopeless, tiny, in a vast 
silence. 

‘But,’ she managed to say at last, across the distance 
between them, ‘if I bring Lydia home, will you take her 
back?’ 

‘Lydia knows,’ he replied. 

‘And am I to know nothing?’ 

‘Why,’ he said, explaining the thing to her, ‘you can’t tell 
the wind not to come in at your open window, can you?’ 
‘She has bewitched you all,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said ominously. 
‘Her father always spoilt her, you have spoilt her, every- 
body -! And now she thinks she can do whatever she likes, 
whatever she likes.’ 

‘Not quite,’ he said, still in his kind and explanatory 
manner. ‘Her conscience is her difficulty. She is more 
moral than most people. That,’ he said after a pause and 
as though he murmured to the carpet, ‘that is where I 
come in.’ 

‘This really is madness,’ Mrs. Nesbitt murmured, but she 
wondered if the madness could be hers, if she were suffer- 
ing from delusions, or if she were really lying in bed, 
delirious. In bed was where she should have been, she 
knew, for her head was throbbing under the iron band 
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diat circled it and she felt giddy. She stood her ground 
_y> t'Ut she had a sensation of swaying and when the 
001 opened softly and Janet slipped into the room with- 
out a sound, it was surely a continuation of the things that 
were not really happening. 

Janet stood just inside the door, like a wraith. Her 
'wnaened eyes were on Oliver and in a voice attenuated, far 
'I afraid; I was afraid-’ 
ue put out his hand to her saying, in tones which seemed 
loud, ‘It’s all right. I’m just going.’ 

. lor a minute,’ she said, and Mrs. Nesbitt, dropping 
into a chair, saw them both leave the room, silently, as if 
ney Were on wheels. Once more she put her hands to her 
moaned weakly, ‘Oh, my head, my head!’ 
When William Nesbitt returned, a few hours later, he 
noticed a new stillness in the house and the white panelled 
nail seemed cold, in spite of the golden flowers gleaming 
against the wood. He was tired and he felt like an exile 
returning, after a long time, to a place which was once a 
nome. Then, with her strange effect of appearing from 
nowhere, Janet slipped into the hall and stood before him, 
and to him, as earlier in the day to his wife, she seemed 
in her pale dress. 

Mother is in bed,’ she said in hushed tones. ‘Her head 
aches,’ 

Only her head?’ His weariness got the better of him. ‘I 
j he said, touching his chest. ‘Well, well 

And there’s a letter for you, on your desk.’ 

‘N your mother?’ 

■^ 0 , no. It’s on your desk,’ she repeated and slipped 
away again. 

He looked at the emptiness she had left. T don’t be- 
i®ve, I don’t believe the girl was really there,’ he muttered. 
A sense of unreality was round him too, and he hardly 
expected to find the letter, but there it lay, on his desk. 
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The light in the room was rather dim and, standing by the 
window, he opened the envelope. It contained a letter from 
Lydia to her husband, and a note from him to William 
Nesbitt. 

‘I thought you might like to see this,’ he had written 
hastily, ‘Please let me have the letter back.’ 

William Nesbitt handled the sheets gently and paused 
before he read. Behind him, the empty room seemed to 
stir with the thoughts, the emotions of those who had 
lived there, passed in and out, laughed and wept, and 
somewhere in the house people w’ho were hardly more 
solid moved softly, lay in bed, spread silver and glass on a 
white cloth, stirred the kitchen fire and looked into the 
oven. It was all unreal, yet how foolish to desire reality, 
for he did not know what it was. Down by the docks, that 
day, he had read and w’ritten letters, interviewed people, 
lost his temper and picked it up again, given money to a 
beggar, scolded a clerk, commiserated with another w’hose 
wife was sick, taken a great deal of trouble over things 
that did not matter, did not matter. 

It was queer to be set down in a world where it was 
necessary to take action and yet to be incapable of seeing 
where those acts would lead. There must be some sense 
in it somewhere. He had never felt himself in such a fog, 
no, not even that night off the Scillies, years ago, when he 
was a young man, long before Lydia was born. He had 
thought then that he would never see land again, and here 
he was, with his feet planted on a thick carpet, holding her 
letter, and another fog, of diverse personalities and pas- 
sions, was about him, and one of his crew was in her bed, 
another had mutinied and a third was wandering about 
like a ghost. He had to steer a course, now as then, but 
this was harder: he had not the knowledge. He might 
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save himself, but if he lost his ship, his crew - His thoughts 
went back to the old days. They had been simple, too 
simple for his temper, and now that he met complications 
he was no more satisfied. ‘Never satisfied,’ he murmured 
and, bending a little nearer to the window, still conscious 
of the stirrings behind him and the quiet, darkening garden 
before him, he read Lydia’s letter, 

‘I am writing this,’ she began, ‘in a dark little room lighted 
by a single candle. I feel like a deserted heroine and I try 
not to pine for electricity. When the setting for the scene 
is so perfect, it would be graceless to play my part badly. 
‘T his house is three miles from the station and I had to 
sit on my box while Henry looked for a means of getting 
here. At last we hired a trap drawn by a remarkable pony, 
which Henry says was drawing the same trap when he 
was a small boy, but I don’t believe it, though certainly 
the pony has a knack of conserving his strength. We 
jogged and jogged and then I got out and walked, and then 
I got in again, and after a century of silence and darkness 
and hunger and drooping spirits, we came to the house. 
‘I felt we ought to have arrived in a coach-and-four with 
a blowing of bugles and rattling of bits and steaming of 
horses, a sort of triumphal declaration, but, no, we just 
stealthily crept and the house looked stealthy too, and 
rather cunning. It seemed to wink at me as though it had 
known all the time that Henry would bring me here. It 
is low and square and covered with creepers, and there is 
a little copse of larch trees edging the rough lawn, all 
dreadfully suitable. 

‘But the country is lovely. It nearly gives one everything 
one wants and you know, in my case, what a lot that is. 
Why, even when you cross the river from Radstowe, you 
feel like another creature, and here I am, in the heart of 
it, the queer, wild, quiet heart. From the copse gate you 
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get into a lane with rocks sticking out of the ground like 
a giant’s bones and it leads you to a dip where a brook 
crosses the road, and you have to scramble by the bank. 
It will be fun when there has been really heavy rain and 
we have to fetch the milk. There’s a farm there with not 
only eggs and butter, but a conveniently barren woman, 
like me, who is willing to work for us by the day. She is 
also an austere person and I am rather afraid of her. 
When she was a girl, she worked for Henry’s mother and 
that is why she will work for me, though really it’s the 
reason why she shouldn’t. She comes in quietly by the 
back door in the morning and goes out quietly in the 
evening, tall and gaunt and wonderfully noiseless. The 
whole place is hushed. Even I am hushed and I’m quite 
startled by the sound of my pen as I write to you. 
‘There is a funny old photograph of Mrs. Wyatt on the 
mantelpiece, watching me over her long nose. She disap- 
proves of me but, if she didn’t, she would like me. The 
rooms are all full of aunts and uncles in awful frames, some 
of them plush, but Mrs. Wyatt is the only impressive 
person. The others are all thoroughly dead. I believe her 
ghost walks in these square rooms with the high windows 
- you can’t see out of them properly unless you stand up - 
and the heavy furniture she bought when she w'^as young. 
You can’t imagine anything more unlike me, but I don’t 
feel I can alter anything, not even the plush frames. It’s 
her house, not mine. She has made her effect without an 
effort or a particle of taste, and when I think of my own 
beautiful forniture and my big bowl of flowers, I feel that 
it was all rather meretricious - not really me at all in the 
way this house is her. Her character survives, but I’m 
sure no daughter-in-law of mine, invading my rooms, 
would be conscious of my presence all the time - and a 
good thing, tool’ 
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At this point, William Nesbitt paused in his reading and 
muttered aloud, ‘What nonsense!’ as though Lydia were 
in the room. Her presence! It depended less than any- 
body’s on her actual body. Surely she was with him now. 
He felt as though he could touch her by putting out a 
hand, yet he did not wish to touch her, for she was closer 
than any physical contact could make her. 

‘There are three square sitting-rooms and a square 
kitchen; three square bedrooms and a square bathroom; 
and all the papers on the walls are like dingy reflections of 
the Brussels carpets on the floors, though you can’t see 
much wall for pictures - depressed oil paintings in gilt 
frames, and family portraits, family portraits everywhere. 
I haven’t had time to look at them all yet and they will 
keep me occupied for days. 

‘Henry’s father was a scholar, as you know, and I should 
think very little else. There are hundreds of his books, 
bound in that thick, black stuff that warns you not to read 
them, and when you look inside you see they’re all 
theology, or Greek, or Latin. There’s a photograph of 
him, too - rather prim. I think he must have bored her a 
good deal, but I dare say she consoled herself by making 
fun of him all the time, saying very little but tlxinking a 
great deal. He wouldn’t know. Perhaps I shall get like 
that with Henry, but, if so, he will know quickly enough. 
Yes, I should have loved Henry’s mother, just as I love 
my own father. They ought to have married each other, 
though the results might have been too formidable. There 
might have been a worse tragedy than ours. But it isn’t a 
tragedy, is it? Perhaps it is. I’m not sure what you feel. 
I’m trying to find out. Here I am with Henry, and yet 
I’m thinking of you all the time, trying to see why I have 
just slipped past something, instead of seizing it, or was 
it you who did the slipping? 
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‘I hope I am telling you all the things you want to know. 
I shall take this letter through the copse of larches, out 
into the lane - there is a half-cleared wood on the other 
side of it - and across the brook to the pillar-box in the 
wall, and little creatures will rustle among the pine needles 
in the wood. I shall run as fast as I can, there and back, 
expecting something to catch me, and I shall slam the 
front door to shut it out. The hall is narrow and dark and 
the walls seem to tell you, gently but firmly, that they 
mean to squash you fiat. 

T wonder if Maria puts flowers in my bowl. In this house, 
it doesn’t seem to matter whether there are flowei's or not. 
It was furnished in an unromantic age, but there is some- 
thing here better than romance. Heniy^’s mother! I see 
that for a little while I am going to think more of her than 
of myself, but when I’ve settled it ail, when I’ve distin- 
guished all the aunts from the cousins and the great-uncles 
from the grandfathers, what am I to do then? It will be 
the winter and the whole country will stand still and watch 
and listen. Then I think I shall have to come and see you, 
unless you will come here. But no, don’t come here. 
‘You have been wonderful, Oliver, but I am not stupid. 
I have said I don’t know what you feel and I don’t, quite, 
about me, but I know other things, better than you, per- 
haps, so don’t come here. But keep friendship in your 
heart for me, please. I wish men were not so determined 
to have things to themselves. I can love both you and 
Henry, but neither you nor he would share me. Of course 
not. That would be too simple. One has to pay for what 
one gets and make otlier people pay as well, and who will 
pay most, none of us Icnows. But one does not mind pay- 
ing - it’s part of the game. And now. Good-night. I must 
make my journey through the wood.’ 
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T he garden was still darker when he finished reading 
the letter, but the movement behind him had stopped. 
Somehow, his own personal trouble had gone, the mere 
fret of unpleasantness in the household, of his wife’s aloof- 
ness, Herbert’s petty rage and John’s moral attitude. All 
these were negligible compared with the words he read 
between Lydia’s lines. She had not expected to be happy, 
had she not told him so? - But perhaps she had expected to 
be happier than she was, and his thoughts, which had 
winged swiftly and bravely to Mastover, now halted, 
wavering and uncertain. He had to readjust his vision of 
her, not only in these new surroundings, but as a woman. 
He could not clarify his own confusion, but he thought he 
detected something less direct and flashing than he had 
imagined in her character, and he saw her subdued, less 
swift, almost trapped in that dark little house muffled in 
creepers, Brussels carpets and heavy furniture, quietly 
writing a letter by the light of a single candle. 

The dullness of it, the stillness, hurt him. Where was 
Henry while she wrote? Was he sitting in a corner, watch- 
ing her vivid face shadowily illumined by the yellow flame? 
No, Lydia had stolen from the room where he was work- 
ing, shut the door gently, stepped across the narrow pas- 
sage, opened and shut another door and stood for a 
moment in the darkness. Her heart, he was sure, had 
beaten a little quickly and her hands had been pressed 
against it, but only for a moment before she lit the candle 
and sat down at the table. Once or twice she had flung 
out her arms and laid her head on them and then, smiling, 
she had resumed her writing. There would be mice in 
that old house and Lydia could not endure them. No 
doubt, for fear of them, she had wound her legs round those 
of her chair while she wrote, but would that man come to 
her rescue if she screamed? A single candle! Were they 
as poor as all that? 
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He began his usual pacing and jingling before the window, 
curtained now by the night. He had forgotten his wife 
with her aching head. He felt that some idea, vague but 
cherished, was slipping from his grasp, and he hurried to 
and fro, to and fro. Lydia’s fulfilment - was it to be 
thwarted? Yet he had always seen her thwarted when he 
had tried to see her future. There was nothing new in 
that, but in her his pride was at stake. If this great experi- 
ment failed, if she were mistaken, even nobly, it seemed 
as if he must lose his sure hold on life. But this, he 
realized, was the exaggeration of a moment in which he 
pictured her unhappy, solitary, pressed upon by the 
potency of that house and her own questionings. Never 
before had he pictured her in dimness: always there had 
been light, the sun, a clearness of atmosphere playing 
round her, and now he was plunged with her into a gloom 
without grandeur. But he became aware that, in the 
physical darkness of this room which, doubtless, was in- 
fluencing his mind, there was a white patch near the door. 
He stood still, to hear a voice asking thinly, ‘What did 
Oliver say?’ 

‘Oliver? Say? Oliver?’ He had forgotten to ask how that 
envelope had appeared on his desk. 

‘In his letter.’ 

‘Is that you, Janet? How long have you been there?’ 
‘What did Oliver say?’ she persisted. 

He sought for the scrap of paper and gave it to her. 
‘Turn on the light, child. There’s too much darkness here.’ 
‘Only this?’ she asked, fingering it. 

‘Read it,’ he said with a tender brusqueness, and when 
she looked up, he added, ‘How did it come here?’ 

‘He brought it.’ 

‘Brought it?’ 

‘Mother sent for him.’ 

‘Ah,’ he said and he sat down. ‘Did you see him?’ 
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She nodded, like a child, a little fearful. ‘I went in be- 
cause I didn’t know what Mother would be saying.’ 
‘And what was she saying.^’he questioned gently, as though 
he feared to scare her. 

‘Nothing. Just staring at him.’ 

‘And Oliver?’ 

She made a hardly perceptible movement with her hands 
and the piece of paper fell. 

‘You’ve dropped that,’ he said. 

‘Yes, I don’t want it,’ she answered oddly. 

‘He enclosed one of Lydia’s, you see,’ William Nesbitt 
said, and while he wondered whether he should let her 
read it, he saw her shrink. ‘No matter,’ he muttered and 
he got up. ‘What did Oliver say to you?’ 

‘He gave me the letter for you. He said,’ she hesitated, 
and still like a child, still fearful but obedient, she went 
on: ‘He said, “Don’t think too hardly of us, Janet.” ’ 
‘And you won’t, will you?’ 

She shook her head. ‘He asked me to write to Lydia.’ 
‘And you will?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘If he has asked you -’ William Nesbitt suggested. ‘You 
see, he loves her, child.’ 

‘Then why,’ she asked with her first human flash, ‘has he 
let her go?’ 

‘Ah!’ William Nesbitt said again, but this time with some 
inner satisfaction, for this impatience was healthy. ‘Ah!’ 
he thought, enjoying the subtleties of his own mind, ‘I 
thought he was stupid, I believe he’s generous, I begin to 
think he’s deep,’ and as though this communication with 
Janet were a filter, his thoughts cleared, leaving pride and 
defiance like dregs behind them. It was possible that 
Henry was Lydia’s filter. A new idea! He played with it, 
forgetting Janet, following a long train of consequences. 
‘It’s a mistake, child, to think in the dark. Before you 
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came in I was fogged, fogged. Never think in the dark. 
Black thoughts. And unhappiness is not a tragedy. It’s 
like a tunnel and you come out into the light, dazzled by 
beauty. You’ll see.’ He was almost gay, immersed in 
metaphor. Henry was Lydia’s filter, that little dark house 
was her tunnel, but both led to clarity. 

‘But he ought not to have let her go,’ Janet said. ‘I think 
she must,’ her voice dropped, ‘despise him.’ 

‘I wonder,’ William Nesbitt said untruthfully. ‘I sup- 
pose women like strong men, forceful characters.’ 

‘Yes,’ Janet agreed unsuspiciously. Her eyes, opened 
more widely than usual, looked beyond him, and he was 
thankful. 

‘W’here I’ve wronged you all,’ he continued, ‘and your 
mother had her share in it, is in giving you too much 
strength. It’s hard to find men to fit you.’ 

‘Still,’ Janet said, and he felt the pathos of her necessity 
to talk so openly, ‘one likes to help people.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ he said doubtfully, ‘yes, the protecting instinct, 
but women can use that on their children. They want 
something else in a man. Correct me, if I’m wrong, my 
dear.’ 

‘I suppose you know best,’ she said, turning away wearily. 
‘And now I must go and see your mother. Do you think 
she ought to have the doctor? Better ring him up, Janet. 
What, he’s away? Well, there must be somebody there; 
but wait a bit, wait a bit.’ 

He opened the bedroom door, inch by inch, fearing he 
might wake his wife, but she spoke at once. 

‘Is that you, William? I think something is going to burst 
in my head. I must have the doctor,’ 

‘Good,’ he said. ‘Good, I’ll send for him,’ but what he 
really commented on was the fact of her surrender. 

‘I am very angry with Oliver,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said in dis- 
tinct tones. 
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‘Now don’t worry, Kate. Keep quiet. You can be angry 
with him when you feel better.’ 

‘He came here -’ 

‘Yes, Janet told me.’ 

‘And he went away without saying good-bye. Janet came 
in and he just followed her out of the room, without a word, 
like ghosts.’ 

‘Dear me!’ William Nesbitt ejaculated. ‘Like ghosts, were 
they?’ 

‘Yes, William, I’m not sure that he’s quite right in his 
head.’ 

‘We’re all mad, my dear, all mad.’ 

‘I am not mad,’ Mrs. Nesbitt protested. She tried to raise 
herself and fell back. ‘Oh,’ she moaned, ‘send for the 
doctor, William, do!’ 

‘I will,’ he said alertly, ‘I’ll go now.’ 

‘But William -’ 

‘My dear?’ 

‘You might kiss me.’ 

‘I was afraid you would not like it, Kate,’ he said 
meekly. 

Alone with Janet, at dinner, he thought she had a 
chastened air. Still strictly virginal in her white and gold, 
she had lost something of her young assurance. She had 
always sat there between her parents, saying little, listen- 
ing and judging, her movements precisely deft, her expres- 
sion firm, but now her mouth had a wavering line which 
charmed him, so that he wished he were a young man with 
the chance to woo her: her hands, so apt in all they did, 
had a fluttering uncertainty: she was indeed like a girl 
expecting, and half fearing, to hear words of love, yet 
nothing was further from her thoughts. She was self- 
conscious, not under his eyes but under a new knowledge 
of her own mind and, in watching her, his spirit, which 
could never be long daunted, was marvellously refreshed. 
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1 don’t remember ever having a meal alone with you, 
before, Janet,’ he said. 

‘Oh, yes. Breakfast, sometimes.’ 

‘Breakfast isn’t a meal, it’s a habit, a concession, a mere 
condescension to one’s stomach. This is different. I like 
it. Here’s an opportunity for the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul. Let’s take it.’ 

‘Well,’ she said, smiling, ‘you begin.’ 

‘I have been feeling sorry for j^ou, my dear -don’t be 
alarmed - because you can never be a father. It’s a charm- 
ing relationship for a man with a satisfactory daughter. 
Now a mother can’t feel romantic about a daughter - 
about a son, perhaps, I don’t know, but even then, it must 
be different. A father is more detached, more of a stranger, 
and where there’s strangeness there’s excitement. I’m 
glad I’m not a mother. There’s too domestic a flavour 
about that - aired underclothes and plentj- to eat! And a 
daughter is always a woman and a mystery.’ 

She leaned forward a little. ‘When you were engaged to 
Mother, did you talk to her like this?’ 

He lifted his eyebrows. ‘I didn’t - if that’s what you 
mean - descant on parenthood, my dear. She wouldn’t 
have liked it. Your mother had a great modesty. One had 
to be careful. And now I come to think of it, you’re my 
first audience.’ 

‘But surely to Lydia -* 

He shook his head. ‘Not even to Lydia. Lydia and I have 
hardly exchanged a dozen remarlcs in our lives. That’s 
queer, isn’t it? It’s all queer, all interesting. Now, what 
are we to say to this doctor fellow when he comes? Tell 
him your mother has had a shock? No need, is there? 
It’s rather lucky that it’s not old Bunford. He’s as curious 
as I am and he’d have ferreted something out of us. 
You’d better go upstairs with him and I’ll see him after- 
wards- No, I’ll go upstairs and then I’ll bring him to you 



to get your orders. That’s the best plan. Your mother 
seems to think you spirited Oliver away from her this 
afternoon and he forgot to say good-bye. Not that it 
matters, child, but I thought I’d better warn you.’ 
‘Warn me? What of?’ 

‘Only a possible scolding.’ He smiled frankly. ‘She 
seemed to be annoyed about it.’ 

‘Somebody had to look after him,’ Janet murmured. 

He spread his hands. ‘I know, I know. Poor fellow!’ 



CHAPTER XX 

W ILLIAM NESBITT left his office early the next day and 
Vvound his way slowly up the narrow path over 
which the trees were now hanging tired, tarnished leaves. 
The broad fingers of a chestnut were tipped with rust colour, 
a tall poplar, standing in one of the walled gardens, looked 
like a broom with its edges blurred by work, and through 
the spaces left by branch and leaf, tiny patches of sky made 
a blue pattern. He gave all this as much appreciation as 
he could spare, but he was worried about his wife: the 
doctor, an old young man of a dr}’’ aspect, had warned him 
that she must be kept quiet, have no ■worries, and be dieted 
to reduce the pressure of blood. It -was all very well to 
give advice, but a man ■w'ho looked like a nut could have 
no idea of the complications inherent in a large family. 
Kate had said, ‘What nonsense! I shall get up when I like 
and eat what I choose,’ and William Nesbitt was going 
home to see that she did not keep her w^ord; but a glimpse 
of a terrace of old houses tvhere Walter and Violet had 
their flat, inspired him to call there for a few minutes and 
show Violet by this unusual visit that he was grateful for 
her loyalty. 

He had not been there since he had been invited to a 
family dinner-party soon after their marriage, and he kept 
an uncomfortable impression of overcrowding and up- 
holstery and of the maid, closely hemmed in between 
chairs and walls, panting with agitation as she handed the 
dishes. He liked space, he liked order and dignity in a 
household, and soon after that party he had given Walter 
a bigger share of the firm’s profits so that he might enlarge 
his boundaries if he chose, and though he had not done 
so, William Nesbitt felt that his responsibility in the matter 
was at an end. It was not his affair if they enjoyed living 
in a place like a bric-ii-brac shop. 

This afternoon, as soon as the door was opened, he knew 
that the little drawing-room already contained a visitor. 
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The sbultd/t^ a toiasculiiie voice was immediately audible 
and he wondered if he was to be plunged into another 
amorous affair, until,' descrying a soft black hat on the hall 
feKfe ^e/%<'ajS%e%sWf ed , Clergymen were privileged people 
aa4'’^ 3 ! e"as ! ftid7'BftyM i >gy<J s only a reverend gentleman, sir,’ 
he advanced without misgiving. But though it is wisdom 
to be bold, it is well to placate fortune with a realization 
of the latent power for mischief in the most innocent of 
men, and this William Nesbitt did not do. He entered 
without fear. 

Violet’s vicar, if she could be said to have one, was not 
Mrs. Nesbitt’s vicar. This one was the incumbent of a 
church near the docks, a poor church, dealing as it best 
could with a poor and not too virtuous parish. His name 
was Jones and when he and William Nesbitt had been 
made known to one another, Violet explained the vicar’s 
call. He was anxious to arrange a dramatic entertainment 
for his people, partly to raise funds for necessary repairs 
to the church roof, but more to provide amusement which 
had no connection with beer. He had been informed, here 
Mr. Jones himself broke in, that Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Nesbitt might be able to help him: he had heard they were 
connected with a dramatic club. 

‘Good idea,’ William Nesbitt said heartily. ‘Keep them 
out of mischief.’ 

‘Just so.’ Mr. Jones leaned forward earnestly, ‘These 
public-houses 

‘Ah, I was thinking of the members of the dramatic club. 
They do good by advertisement and would blush if it were 
not known.’ 

‘Ha! ha!’ Mr. Jones applauded the joke. ‘But, seriously, 
this drink question is very grave.’ This was his favourite 
topic and, starting at the canter, he was soon galloping 
away with it, while William Nesbitt, giving an occasional 
grunt of acquiescence, looked through the window, over 
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the huddled roofs of the old city, the river and the docks, 
to the meadows which swept to a horizon where the spire 
of Easterly church stood up like a lighthouse in the sea 
and, down below, where the water shone, the masts and 
funnels of ships, moored alongside the warehouses, were 
like a leafless forest. 

‘And,’ Mr. Jones was saying, ‘it is as bad in the villages 
as in the towns. My son who is in the countr}', tells me the 
evil is very great there.’ 

‘Dear me, dear me,’ said William Nesbitt, twisting his 
watch-chain, and still fascinated by the sight of the ship- 
ping. 

‘Yes, he has been presented lately to the living of JMast- 
over -’ 

William Nesbitt, losing his presence of mind, stared at 
the vicar in so astonished a manner that he repeated, 
‘Mastover, a little village in Somerset, a charming spot.’ 
‘Yes, heard of it, heard of it,’ William Nesbit said. He 
glanced at Violet, but she gave no answering sign and he 
remembered that she did not know where Lydia had gone. 
‘Yes,’ the vicar went on, ‘a lonely little place, but welcome 
to my son who has had a curacy in the ^Midlands. He 
loves the West country,’ And turning to Violet he said, 
‘Perhaps you have met him? No? But you know the 
Millers? Mr. Miller of the Museum? My son married his 
daughter Ethel.’ 

‘No, I don’t know her,’ Violet said, ‘but perhaps my 
sisters-in-law do.’ 

William Nesbitt said nothing. This was much worse than 
surprising Violet with a triangular young man: this, he 
thought emphatically, was the devil. Ethel Miller! Had 
he not told his wife it was foolish to make enemies? Mrs. 
Miller would be pleased when she heard the new'S, unless 
Ethel had the sense to hold her tongue. She had been fond 
of Lydia and she might be loyal, but it would be a severe 
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test. She would blurt it all out before she had time to 
think -a great clumsy, blundering girl she had always 
been. 

He said, stretching his legs after the acute tension they 
had suffered, ‘Well, Violet, you must put your heads to- 
gether. There’s that play you did last winter - what was 
it? - some tomfoolery or other. And look here’ - he had a 
contemptible but an uncontrollable impulse, - ‘if there are 
any expenses, you can call on me. A lot of my people live 
down there.’ 

He rose and drifted towards the window, disgusted with 
himself, deaf to the enthusiasm of the vicar and to Violet’s 
pretty thanks. Why had he said that? It was the blind 
instinct to bribe. The Nesbitts were to make a lot of 
money for the parson, so that the parson, in decency, must 
hold his peace. But, alas, the matter did not rest only with 
the parson. Nothing would save Lydia, he had sold him- 
self uselessly and, filled with dismay at this unexpected 
revelation of himself, he looked down at the scene where 
he had achieved success without dishonour. 

‘A wonderful view,’ Mr. Jones said pleasantly. 

‘Yes,’ William Nesbitt answered. He fancied he could 
distinguish the grey roof of his offices: he doubted if the 
scene would ever seem so beautiful to him again, but once 
more he knew he was exaggerating. Ten to one, he would 
have offered that money in any case. 

‘Well, well,’ he said when Mr. Jones had departed with 
renewed thanks, ‘here’s a pretty kettle of fish! It may 
interest you to know that Lydia is at Mastover.’ 

‘Good Lord!’ Violet said. ‘I thought you seemed rather 
queer all of a sudden.’ 

‘Think he noticed it ? Perhaps not, but you know what 
parsons are -always ready to spread glad tidings. Yes, 
that Ethel girl went to school with Lydia, used to come 
to tea, tear up and down the stairs shrieking at Lydia’s 
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jokes, a good creature, but she’s bound to talk and, un- 
fortunately, my wife had a passage-of-arms with Ethel’s 
mother, a few weeks ago. I knew it would lead to trouble, 
but I don’t know that it makes much difference. A choice 
little piece of scandal like this would be too much of a 
temptation, anyhow'. And my wife's ill. The doctor says 
she must not have any woriy’.’ 

‘Good Lord!’ Violet said again, and William Nesbitt 
thought w'ith irritation, ‘This woman has no vocabulary.’ 
‘Well,’ Violet said, ‘ we’ll give the dramatic performance, 
we'll make money, we’ll charm the vicar, and then — ’ 
‘Ah, yes, the same ignoble thought had occurred to me. 
No, my dear, we’re in for a bad time, a bad time. I sup- 
pose,’ he appealed, ‘there’s no chance of young Jones of 
h'lastover not doing his duty and neglecting to call on his 
parishioners? But still, Lydia’s bound to come across that 
girl, tramping through the lanes in thick shoes. I can’t 
imagine her w ithout her pigtail. It made you think of a 
cart-horse. There was some joke about it, too. I believe 
Lydia once tied it to Ethel’s chair at school just when she 
had to go up to the mistress’s desk to be told w'hat a 
dunce she w’as, or something. She was nearly scalped, but 
she was a vigorous young person and I dare say the chair 
suffered more. W’ell, I must be going home.’ 

‘I’m glad you came,’ she said. 

‘Yes, forewarned is forearmed, I suppose. But what’s the 
use of a pea-shooter against an elephant?’ 

‘Oh, I didn’t mean that. I meant I w'as glad to see you.’ 
‘You’ve been very good over this business, my dear. It 
has been a comfort. Thank you. I’ll drop in again, some 
day, and have a chat.’ 

‘And we’ll get on with the rehearsals.’ 

‘Bribery and corruption! It won’t do any good. Still, I 
always think a parson’s fair game, somehow. Hate their 
black coats. Good-bye.’ 
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Well, as he had told himself before, life was interesting, 
whatever else it might be, and he had told the truth when 
he said he was glad he was a father, even the father of a 
daughter who was to become a scandal. But he ought not 
to have qualified that joy. He was proud of her, whatever 
she did and whether she succeeded or failed. No doubt 
he was prejudiced, for he and she were, in some ways, 
akin, and he had a natural pleasure in seeing parts of him- 
self repeated, developed or subdued in her. If he had been 
a woman he might have been such another, though his 
whimsicality would probably have saved him from the 
seriousness productive of an act which, in the eyes of the 
world, must seem light. That was the world’s way! It 
took the thoughtless marriage of the very young for the 
sacred thing it could not be, and maturer love for reckless 
passion. But what were the springs of Lydia’s action, he 
did not really know. 

He found Dora in the morning-room, turning the leaves 
of a magazine. 

‘Mother’s asleep,’ she said, ‘and Mabel went an hour ago. 
She poured a lot of eau-de-Cologne down Mother’s neck.’ 
‘What did she do that for?’ 

‘Clumsiness. It was meant for her forehead. Since she 
nursed the boys through whooping-cough, she considers 
herself an experienced nurse and as the eldest daughter she 
thinks she’s specially important. I don’t know why. She 
had nothing to do with it. And, of course, she talked about 
Lydia. I used to think we were rather a nice family, but 
now I’m sure we are impossible. Everybody knows every- 
body else’s business and nobody will be quiet.’ 

‘Who has been worrying you?’ he asked. 

‘I don’t allow mysetf to be worried,’ she said lightly. 
‘What fibs you women tell! I used,’ he said, ‘to think 
mine was a truthful family, but now I find it’s full of 
prevaricators.’ 
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‘I never said people didn’t trj^ to worn’’ me,’ Dora replied, 
and quickly she added, ‘Mabel was awful. I’m sick of 
hearing about those boys of hers. Haven’t I children, too? 
Well, I suppose it will wear itself down. In time we shall 
get dulled. Time is a comfort, isn’t it? You get into bed 
and tell yourself another day is over.’ 

‘Is it as bad as that, poor Dora?’ 

‘Well, I love Lydia,’ she said shakily. 

‘I know, I know.’ 

‘And one sin, if it is a sin, doesn’t make a sinner. Why, 
if my Meg committed every crime under the sun 
‘Quite so, but how would Herbert deal with her?’ 
‘Herbert isn’t her mother.’ 

‘Oh, this fiction about mothers! I’m not a mother.’ 

‘No, you’re a darling. Well, it’s no good talking about it. 
One can only say the same things over and over again, 
and end by keeping them to oneself.’ 

‘The best thing to do,’ he said, ‘but really, if I’m not very 
careful, you’ll see me on the Downs, one of these days, 
standing in a cart and talking about comparative morality. 
That would upset some of them more than Lydia’s doings. 
It’s worse to make a public fool of yourself than a public 
scandal.’ 

‘But this needn’t be public.’ 

‘Don’t deceive yourself. I begin to think God doesn’t 
approve of matrimonial muddles, otherwise why should 
He have allowed that Ethel Miller to marry a man who 
becomes the vicar of Mastover, who happens to be the son 
of the vicar of St, George’s, down by the docks, w'ho 
happens to have involved Violet in a promise to entertain 
his parishioners? What do you think of that? The ways of 
Providence are inscrutable! But all the same, Dora,’ he 
tapped the table with his forefinger, ‘all the same, there’s 
a reason in things. I’m not going to be daunted. If God 
arranges things in this awkward fashion, there must 
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be sense in it. Otherwise his gesture signified chaos. 
‘We mustn’t tell Mother.’ 

‘No, some one else will do that. Where’s Janet?’ 

‘In the drawing-room giving tea to the doctor.’ 

‘Giving tea to the doctor?’ 

‘He came in just as it was ready, so, as Mother was asleep, 
Janet had to give him some.’ 

‘Oh, quite right, quite right. But why aren’t you there 
too?’ 

‘I escaped when I heard the bell. I shall go in when 
they’ve finished and eat as much as I like at my leisure. 
It’s queer how little impression food makes on your inside 
if you have to talk while you eat it and I need such a lot. 
But I wish they’d be quick. He has been here nearly an 
hour already.’ 

‘Shall I go and rescue the child?’ 

‘I think,’ Dora said dryly, ‘Janet is quite equal to rescuing 
herself if she wants to. Let the young things have their 
talk.’ 

‘Young! He’s middle-aged and desiccated! His very 
name’s dry and powdery! “Gregory,” that’s his name. 
Gregory powder!’ 

‘Well, anyhow, it reminds one of one’s youth,’ she said, 
with a reminiscent grimace. ‘Leave them alone. I expect 
he is enjoying looking at Janet.’ 

‘I dare say he is, but that’s no reason why I should let 
him.’ 

‘And Janet is enjoying being looked at.’ 

‘Ah, well, that’s different. That may be a good thing,’ and 
flashing a keen glance at her, he asked, ‘Would you call 
him an attractive man?’ 

‘I told you 1 escaped when I heard the bell. I’ve never 
seen him, but I gather he must be - or very hungry. Are 
you afraid of losing your baby, just because she’s giving 
the man tea? Well, I can’t bear to think of my own chil- 
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dren getting husbands and wives. It ought not to be 
allowed. But I’m sure Janet isn’t a susceptible young 
person.’ 

‘No, I wish she were,’ and, as he saw a lively interest in 
her eyes, he added quickly, ‘It’s normal, it’s healthy. She’s 
too quiet.’ 

‘Yes, she’s very quiet,’ Dora said slowly and he wondered 
how much she knew or guessed. There was a pause and 
then he said, ‘I suppose I must go and speak to him.’ 
‘And I must be going home. I’ve lost my tea and I 
mustn’t be late for dinner.’ 

‘No, don’t be late for dinner. Keep your wheels well 
oiled.’ 

She would not respond to his allusions but, laughing a 
little, she kissed him and tapped his cheek lightly as though 
in mockery of his notions. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

A FEW days later, and for the second time in her life, Mrs. 

Nesbitt ran away from home, but as she had little hope 
of returning that night, she left a note for William, telling 
him she had gone to Mastover. She was better and, though 
she had failed with Oliver, she had to carry out her plan 
which was to deal first with Oliver, then with Lydia, and, 
if she failed again, she could the sooner settle into her new 
circumstances, adjust her life, her conversation, her expres- 
sion, perhaps even her views to necessity. She could not 
endure uncertainty and, while she suffered from suspense 
and nervousness on her journey, she was conscious of im- 
mediate relief in action. She was strengthened, too, by 
her opinion that William had behaved with a great lack of 
authority, a grave indifference in this matter, and she would 
tell him so when he scolded her for disobeying the doctor 
who was not, in any case, a person to whom Mrs. Nesbitt 
meant to pander, a dry man, with no amenity of manner. 

The journey was a slow one. Country people with bulky 
parcels got in and out at every station, talked of crops, 
of marriages and deaths, nodded and shook their heads a 
great deal. Few of them had many teeth, but their faces 
were cheerful and Mrs. Nesbitt could not believe that any 
one of them had ever had a trouble like her own. She 
watched them, for some time, from this aspect, but gradu- 
ally her interest in them gave way to dislike of their 
proximity. She had taken a third-class ticket to be sure of 
company and she had too much of it. Children stood on 
the carriage floor and leaned against her: an old man spat: 
a basket, containing a supply of fish, separated her narrowly 
from her neighbour, and with this smell was mingled that 
of fusty clothes and beer. Moreover, in spite of the guard’s 
assurances, she was afraid she was in the wrong train. It 
went very slowly , jogging through green meadows , orchards 
where the apples were yellow and crimson in the trees; 
others, where tlie fruit had all been gathered for the cider 
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press; little houses washed with pink or cream, grey 
churches, a glimpse of high, black moorland, woods and 
streams and ditches of sluggish water edged with willows, 
that strangely peaceful country which has something 
ineradicabty wild in its heart. 

In and out, out and in, went the passengers, wdth more 
bundles and more babies. Friends hailed each other on the 
platforms, porters recognized acquaintances, station- 
masters had plenty of time to chat and to answ’er Mrs. 
Nesbitt’s persistent inquiries as to her destination. She 
had to change at a little junction and get into another train, 
smaller and slow^'er than the first, with more gnarled old 
men whose faces were like the sticks on which they 
leaned, and more women laden with household stores; but 
at length her fellow-travellers assured the lady that this 
was Mastover. 

She felt very lonely, and when the train had puffed out 
of sight it seemed as though she had lost a friend. The 
place w'as solitary. From the platform she could see a few 
cottages, a great expanse of meadow's and, far away, the 
soft curves of hills. It was already the late afternoon and 
soon darkness would be upon her, here in an unknown 
land, with the unknown before her. Yet, in spite of her 
mission, she thought of Lydia with longing, some one she 
knew, some one with whom, physically at least, she would 
be safe. The air was chilly and she drew her fur wrap 
round her and searched for some sign of a habitation which 
might hold her daughter. It was not in sight. There were 
only the scattered cottages and the miles of grass and, 
standing there, she remembered how once she had gone 
to meet William at Rotterdam and had arrived in a foreign 
country, without a word of the language, and Mabel, a 
baby, in the arms of a scared young nursemaid, and found 
no William waiting for her. She had been cold, then, and 
lonely, but young and full of spirit and happy in the antici- 
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pation of seeing William after months of separation; and, 
presently, when she had waited miserably at the docks, he 
had appeared and taken her to the lodgings he had found 
for her, where a stove glowed warmly, a table was set for 
supper and his bags lay about the room in an untidy 
homeliness. The memory of that glowing stove and the 
comfort of his presence came to her now with the sweet- 
ness of a past in which there were no troubles greater than 
those of parting. 

But the high spirit of her youth had not entirely left her: 
she had work to do, and she addressed the station-master 
who, indeed, had been looking with some curiosity at this 
well-dressed lady. 

She wanted a carriage, she told him, to take her to The 
Grange. There was no carriage to be had near the station. 
Up at the public-house, three miles away, there was one 
for hire, but here there was but the trap and that was not 
available, and the station-master told her it would not 
have suited her at all - a ramshackle affair. However, the 
carrier’s cart was just leaving and as it had some packages 
to deliver at The Grange, Mrs. Nesbitt could be carried 
with them for a shilling, 

T hope your horse is quiet,’ she said with dignity to the 
driver when she was perched on the seat beside him. 
‘Quiet enough, M’m,’ he replied, leaving her in doubt as 
to what he meant. 

He was not a talkative man, but he seemed respectable. 
He had courteously knocked out the ashes of his pipe and 
now he sucked it empty until, feeling that she must pro- 
pitiate the being on whom her life and safety depended, she 
asked him to light it again. 

‘I get through a deal of “bacca,” ’ he said with a sigh, and 
he dropped the reins while he attended to his pipe. 

The horse went steadily, rarely breaking into a trot, for 
the road mounted as soon as it left the flat meadows and 
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took to the woods. It mounted and wound its way through 
oaks and pines whose shade encouraged the oncoming 
darkness. The world was very still and the horse and cart 
seemed to be the only things moving in it. The man 
puffed slowly, the horse’s hoofs beat out a sort of tune, 
the wheels creaked, the miscellaneous goods under the tilt 
stirred mysteriously, now and then, as though to ease them- 
selves. Once, from the edge of the wood, a man emerged 
with a gun over his shoulder and stood to watch their 
passage. 

‘Squire’s keeper,’ the carter said. ‘Never has a word to 
throw at a man - trappin’ - killin’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt peered round the hood and saw the figure 
standing there unmoved, like one of the trees, but more 
sinister. 

‘Is it much farther?’ she asked, but the carter’s thoughts 
travelled slowly. 

Tretty near killed a poacher once, he did, with ’is own 
hands. He’s got a grip on him -’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt shivered. ‘Are we nearly there?’ 

He pointed with his whip. ‘Wyatt’s chimneys,’ he said, 
and after creaking up a narrow lane, so rough that Mrs. 
Nesbitt with difficulty kept herself from falling on the 
carter, they turned sharply and stopped at a vrooden gate. 
He helped her down, she pulled her skirt into place and, 
drawing a deep breath, she followed a little winding path 
to the door. 

The door stood open. The man, carrying the parcels, 
called out loudly, ‘Hi, Mr. Wyatt, summat for yel’ There 
was no sound. 

‘Perhaps if you knocked Mrs. Nesbitt suggested 
timidly. 

Still there was no answer. ‘Must be out,’ he said. ‘I’ll 
just drop the parcels inside. Good-night, M’m.’ 

She gave him half-a-crown because he had been civil, and 
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stretched her ears for the friendly sound of his departing 
footsteps, the creaking of the cart and the clip-clop of the 
horse’s hoofs. She heard the grinding of the brakes as the 
cart went down the lane. 

It was almost dark. The larches stood dark and silent, 
the narrow hall was dark. She was afraid of staying in the 
garden, she was afraid of entering the house. She was 
afraid, too, of her errand but, stepping over the thresh- 
hold, she called tremulously, ‘Lydia, are you there?’ and 
was startled by the sound of her own voice. 

Perhaps this was the wrong house - but then the carter 
had brought her here. Perhaps, and this was possible, 
Lydia was not here at all. She took a few steps forward 
and discerned a dull glow issuing from an open door. 
Someone lived here and she thought, oddly but without 
amusement, of the three bears. ‘Who’s been sitting in my 
chair?’ she said inwardly, as she advanced. 

There was a fire in the grate, a kettle on the hob, and 
the table was set for tea. ‘Who’s been eating my porridge?’ 
came like an echo into Mrs. Nesbitt’s mind. She stood in 
this strange room, holding her breath, and then, slowly, 
groping in the dim light, she made her way to the window. 
If no one came, though surely some one was coming, what 
should she do, alone in this dark house with the still 
country round her like a barrier, shutting her in, keeping 
others out? Y et was everybody out? The house was gradu- 
ally becoming filled with little noises, faint stirrings, per- 
haps sighs. She was stiff with fear and she could not turn 
her head, she could only look out on the little lawn and the 
larch trees and wait for something to spring on her from 
behind. A tramp - a dog - the door was open to the on- 
coming night. 

She forgot her angry sorrow: she actually longed for the 
sight of Henry Wyatt, and if he had ever wanted a hearty 
welcome, he had it when at last she saw him emerging 
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from the larches. She saw him, obviously no tramp, m’t. 
a gasp of inexpressible relief and a slackening of her tense 
muscles which was like pain. She saw him stand for an 
instant on the grass before he slipped back into the screen 
of trees, as though they had put out their hands to draw 
him in. 

Mrs. Nesbitt’s heart sank. This could not be Henry 
Wyatt, hiding in his own trees: this must be a burglar 
reconnoitring the place, one of those gentlemanly burglars 
of w'hom she had read in monthly magazines. Well, 
she would give him her rings: she would give him her 
money if he would promise not to molest her: in fact, 
she would be thankful for his company, but she had 
hardly had time to make this decision before she saw 
Lydia, fleet and light of foot, flash from the trees, calling, 
‘Henry!’ in a ringing voice. The next moment her 
daughter was in the arms of the man, who left his hiding- 
place with a spring, and the nature of his embrace was 
so violent, so unlike anjn:hing Mrs Nesbitt had experi- 
enced herself or even seen on the stage, that she closed 
her eyes in a face hot with shame. When she opened 
them, the two were strolling easily across the grass, and 
between anger and relief, iJie desire to expostulate and 
the joy of having human neighbourhood, she tottered 
to the door and stood in the passage. 

‘Lydia!’ she cried out in a bleating voice. 

There was a silence and, though she could not see 
them, Mrs. Nesbitt imagined those two arrested by her 
cry, guiltily abashed. Perhaps Lydia thought it was her 
mother’s tortured spirit calling to her across the country. 
‘Lydia!’ Airs. Nesbitt repeated, more loudly and firmly, 
and Lydia entered the passage. 

‘Mother, is that you? I can’t see you. Henry, get a light.’ 

She advanced and took Mrs. Nesbitt’s hand. ‘Come in 
here,’ she said. 
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*0h, my child,’ Mrs. Nesbitt sobbed dryly. ‘My child!’ 
She suffered herself to be led into the firelit room and put 
into a chair, the bear’s chair in which she had been afraid 
to sit, and Lydia knelt before the fire to stir it. Then 
that man entered, carrying a lamp, and Lydia, rising, 
said, ‘Henry, this is my mother.’ 

He bowed gravely and she sat motionless. She would not 
look at him, but she was conscious of the physical power 
of his build, more conscious still of the moral power of his 
presence. She tried to ignore him, but he made her 
nervous and only the strength of her anger preserved 
her impassive dignity. She had thought it terrible 
enough to talk to Oliver, as though she soiled her lips 
in doing it, but this ~ this was a nightmare of incongruity, 
shame, and confusion: it was - she found the word - an 
outrage, and under it she was helpless. She had to sit 
there while Henry asked her courteously about her 
journey as though she were a welcome guest: she had to 
admit the absurdity of the carrier’s cart: she expected and 
half hoped Lydia would laugh, but she had already found 
that her daughter was not humorously inclined on these 
occasions, and all she said was, ‘If you had let us know, 
we would have met you with a cab.’ 

Let them know! Yes, indeed, she was helpless, a victim 
of the situation into which she had thrust herself. 
‘Lydia,’ Henry said, ‘aren’t you going to make the 
tea?’ 

‘Oh, but do warm the pot, dear,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said 
hastily, and immediately stiffened herself after this natural 
outburst. 

‘It has been standing in the hearth for hours,’ Lydia 
said dreamily, ‘all the time we were out.’ 

‘And you hadn’t a hat on.’ Once more, very angry with 
herself, she stiffened, but how hard it was to remember that 
the slim figure in the purple dress, with a bunch of scarlet 
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berries in her belt - and how like her to have chosen that 
brilliant scarlet to put against the purple, - must be 
treated as worse than a stranger, and how could she be 
treated like that, when her mother meant to drink some 
of her tea? She could not resist it. She was tired, her 
head was aching again: she could not tackle this problem 
without support: it was her duty to drink it and, having 
settled that point, she could take her cup from Henr}’ 
with a clear conscience. 

‘Oh, we don’t wear hats in hlastover,’ Lydia said. ‘And, 
Mother, why will you ahva^’s wear yours half an inch too 
far back? Last time you came to see me I had to put it 
right. Now, let me show you 

‘Don’t touch it!’ Mrs. Nesbitt said sharply, and putting 
down her cup with a shaking hand, she added, ‘I must speak 
to you.’ 

Lydia’s voice was gentle. ‘Won’t you have some more 
tea first? Then, Henry, as you haven’t finished yours, 
Mother and I will go into the other room.’ She took a 
candle from the mantelshelf and stood before him. ‘A 
light, please.’ 

Over the flame of the match as he steadied it, she 
smiled at him as Mrs. Nesbitt had never seen her smile 
before. 
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L ydia put the candlestick on the round table which was 
draped with a drab and patterned cover. The slender 
flame wavered and then stood straight, leaving in dark- 
ness the book-shelves, the engravings, and the photo- 
graphs of Henry’s relatives: only the large oval of Mrs. 
Nesbitt’s face and her body from the waist upwards were 
clear to Lydia and, from the other side of the table, 
Mrs. Nesbitt stared at the thin shape of her daughter, 
the berries in her belt, the white neck supporting her 
small, dark head. 

‘Perhaps we had better sit down,’ Lydia said. Her loosely 
clasped hands rested on the table and she waited for her 
mother to speak. 

Mrs. Nesbitt impatiently looked from side to side into 
the shadows. She could find no words. Nothing could 
have expressed her feelings except a growl, like a dog’s, 
for there was no sign of shame or sorrow on Lydia’s face, 
and only the inarticulate could have met Mrs. Nesbitt’s 
need. Anger, disgust, but chiefly helplessness ached for 
an outlet and she had to sit there, trembling, under the 
roof of that man. If the child had wept, if she had asked 
for caresses, Mrs. Nesbitt would have held out her arms 
and wept with her, but she merely waited, patiently, 
almost smiling, and it occurred to Mrs. Nesbitt that, at 
the moment, Lydia and Oliver were very much alike. 

‘I have come to take you home,’ she began, in the voice 
of her anger. 

‘To Radstowe?’ 

‘Yes, and then to Oliver.’ Lydia said nothing. She looked 
down at her hands: there was no ring on them and Mrs. 
Nesbitt remembered that other visit and how her hands 
had been ringless then. 

‘Can we go to-night?’ Mrs. Nesbitt asked. 

‘No, you can’t go to-night.’ 

‘Then where,’ Mrs. Nesbitt demanded, ‘am I to sleep?’ 
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‘In Mrs. Wyatt’s bedroom.’ 

‘Mrs. Wyatt?’ Relief flooded her, explained Lydia’s 
attitude, ignored facts. 

‘Henry’s mother.’ 

‘Is she here? Here? Then how—? Oh, Lydia, Lvdia!’ 
Tears came into Mrs. Nesbitt’s eyes. 

‘No, no, Mother, she is dead. But there is still her 
room.’ 

The tears, two of them, fell on to Mrs. Nesbitt’s cheeks: 
she took out her handkerchief to wipe them away before 
they fell into her neck, and there were no more. ‘Then, 
to-morrow morning, we will go by the first train.’ 
‘Mother dear-’ 

‘No,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said, ‘if I had been dear to you this 
would not have happened. I don’t know how you dare 
look at me, speak to me -’ 

‘It was you,’ Lydia said quietly, ‘who chose to come 
here,’ 

‘To save you,’ Mrs. Nesbitt cried, ‘if it is not too late.’ 
‘Oh, yes, it’s too late,’ Lydia said. ‘No one can save 
one except oneself,’ 

‘And you don’t w'ant to do that,’ IMrs. Nesbitt said in her 
low, threatening voice. 

‘If I knew what saving was-’ Lydia murmured. 
Paying no heed to that, Mrs. Nesbitt said mournfully, 
‘I have tried to malie excuses for you. I believe Oliver 
has driven you to this.’ 

‘That isn’t true,’ Lydia said with her first sign of heat. 
Grandly ignoring the interruption, Mrs. Nesbitt went 
on: ‘But with all the excuses in the world, this is sin. 
Sin! What were you thinking of? How could you - how 
could you dream of such wickedness? I knew my children 
were self-willed but I thought they were all good. And 
here are you - 1 don’t understand it. What have I done 
to deserve this? The whole family - And there is Dora 
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‘Dora?’ Lydia asked quickly with a sudden alertness, as 
though the thought of Dora really touched her. 

‘She is talking of Herbert as though he is of no account,’ 
Mrs. Nesbitt announced ponderously. 

‘Then,’ Lydia said, ‘she is talking of him as he is.’ 

‘He is her husband. She has her duty. But what is the 
good of talking about duty to you?’ 

‘None,’ Lydia said. ‘None at all. I wish you had not 
come, Mother.’ 

‘No doubt, but you were not to be let off so easily. You 
have to see what you have done and if I cannot persuade 
you to come back with me, I can at least - But no,’ she 
whispered to the shadows in an overwhelming sense of 
her impotence, ‘I can’t. I must go back without her, I 
must face everybody, I must begin again.’ And suddenly, 
in tones near a shriek, she cried, ‘You sit there and say 
nothing!’ 

‘Nothing,’ Lydia repeated sadly. 

‘And Oliver was the same, sitting, smiling, moving his 
hands, and then went off without saying good-bye to me!’ 
‘When,’ Lydia asked with an eagerness which was 
determined to be answered, ‘did Oliver do that?’ 
‘Yesterday, no, a few days ago, I don’t know. I have 
been ill and I forget, but that does not matter to you.’ 
‘I am sorry you have been ill,’ Lydia said gently. ‘But 
how did you happen to see Oliver?’ 

‘I sent for him. Do you think I could sit idle, like your 
father, and do nothing? Shrug my shoulders, as though 
you were a stranger?’ 

‘Ah, poor William,’ Lydia said softly, 'and poor Oliver.’ 
She leaned forward, smiling at the thought of them both. 
‘Did Oliver see William?’ 

‘No, he did not, but he saw Janet.’ That incident which 
had so much impressed Mrs. Nesbitt forced into volubility. 
‘She came into the room and they both just disappeared, 
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without a word. He never said good-bye, but he went 
with her.’ 

Looking down at the ugly table cover, Lydia said, ‘And 
poor Jane,’ 

‘But not poor Mother,’ IMrs. Nesbitt said. ‘And Oliver 
smiled, as you do, and said nothing, and went away.’ 
‘What did you w^ant him to do?’ 

‘To come here with me and bring you home.’ 

‘That was asking a good deal, wasn't it?’ 

‘I was asking, I had to ask, what any ordinary man would 
have done of his own accord.’ 

‘But Oliver isn’t ordinary.’ 

‘He is mad. You are all mad, or wicked, or both. Lj'dia,’ 
she begged, her lips trembling, ‘think of your sisters, your 
little nephews and nieces, all the people we know. Hotv 
am I to face them all? I shall be ashamed to leave the 
house. Won’t you come back? No one need know. Won’t 
you come back for my sake?’ 

Lydia stood up. ‘If I could do that now, I shouldn’t 
have come h^re at all. Do you think it’s easy, tliis? You 
don’t know, you simply don’t know ho%v hard it is. If I 
ever left Henry,’ her voice softened at his name, ‘it would 
be my own doing.’ 

Hardening again, Mrs. Nesbitt said, ‘And then it would 
be too late.’ 

‘Yes, for you, but not for me. Listen! What’s that?’ 

It was the sound of a motor-car labouring up the lane, 
and Mrs. Nesbitt, with prescience, said, ‘It must be your 
father. Thank God, it is your father!’ 

Shutting the door on Mrs. Nesbitt, Lydia ran out into 
the night. 

The two big eyes of the car glared into the darkness, 
and in the golden mist they made William Nesbitt saw 
his daughter, waved a hand to her and continued to 
count out money and talk to the driver. Then he said, 
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‘Well, child, that’s an awful road of yours. Why don’t 
you have something done to it? All right, driver. Ten 
o’clock to-morrow morning. Goodnight. Is your mother 
here? Don’t flatter yourself. I’ve really come after her.’ 
T know, but still you are here and that’s what matters.’ 
‘And nearly killed myself doing it. You must have that 
road seen to - rocks all over it. I can’t think how your 
mother got here.’ 

‘In the carrier’s cart,’ Lydia said. ‘Put down your little 
bag, William dear, and just walk with me for a few 
minutes along the road. I do love the night. And then 
you can talk to Mother while I make her bed. She 
wanted to go home to-night, but there’s no train.’ 

‘No, I got that car from the Junction - only way to 
get here - and it will take us back there to-morrow. I’m 
worried about your mother, Lydia. She has been ill. 
She ought not to have come here. And what is she doing 
now? Sitting by the light of a single candle?’ 

‘Yes, how did you know that?’ 

‘Ah, my child,’ he said, ‘trust your father!* 

‘Haven’t I shown I trust you?’ 

‘Yes, my dear. I know your words by heart.’ 

They walked slowly along the road. On their left was 
the house set in the shelter of its trees and on their right 
was the dark bulk of a steeply rising field. The autumn 
colours of the country were drenched and hidden by the 
night and the smell of burning wood, pungent yet 
delicate, crept on the still air. There were no sounds but 
those of their own footsteps until a dog barked and some- 
where, a long way off, the whistle of a train pierced the 
stillness with defiance. 

‘What has your mother been saying to you?’ he asked. 
*Oh, William, not with you. I don’t want to talk about 
it with you. Let’s enjoy being together and not speaking. 
I wish you and I could live here for a few weeks, walking 
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through the woods and saying nothing. I’m tired. Let 
me hold your hand.’ 

‘My dear 

‘Yes, I know. We know.’ And then, although she had 
said she did not want to talk, she began again. ‘It’s such 
a hard-worked word that it almost means nothing, but if 
you pretend you’ve never heard it before it’s nice to look 
at and to hear. Sympathy, I mean. The thing you have, 
William, and Oliver.’ 

‘And you.’ 

‘Oh, yes, I have it, too, but I’m so steeped in myself 
just now 

T thought you were steeped in Henry’s mother.’ 

‘Now, you can’t have guessed that!’ 

‘No, Oliver let me see your letter.’ 

‘That was nice of him. Then you know all about her. 
I don’t know what she can have thought of my interview 
with my own mother. I couldn’t say a word - a word. 
You know how you get frozen! I’m just beginning to 
thaw, because you’re genial.’ 

‘I’m afraid,’ he said, ‘I never get frozen to that extent. 
I can’t help talking. And now I must go and talk to your 
mother -not an easy task, though, this time.’ 

‘I’m sorry, William - I wish -’ but she did not say what 
she wished and, interpreting her silence at a venture, he 
said: ‘But your doors are not shut.’ 

‘Ah, if they were material doors, how easy it would 
be! One could kick or hammer or just acquiesce.’ 

‘Then they are shut.’ 

*I haven’t said so.’ 

‘It isn’t what you and I say to each other that matters, 
my dear. Yet I’ll say this. I’m curious to see your Henry 
but I don’t want to meet him. Is there a handy keyhole?’ 

He. felt, through the darkness, her change of attitude. 
‘H you choose to come to his house-’ 
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‘Oh, I realize the weakness of my position. I shall not 
throw things about. But it’s difficult. How can I be loyal 
to your mother and to you at the same time?’ 

‘I don’t know, William, but you’ll find out.’ 

He was cheered by this assurance, but for an instant he 
faltered before the rigid figure of his wife. This was the 
woman with whom he had lived for years and the pity he 
felt for her was utterly detached; he saw her fixed, swollen 
face, her hard eyes, as though they belonged to a stranger 
who was in trouble and he wondered w'hether he loved 
Lydia too much or Kate too little. 

‘My dear,’ he began and, realizing that, at the moment, 
the words came of mere habit, he stopped, horrified at 
himself and aghast at the power of circumstances. ‘Sit 
down, Kate,’ he said. 

She moved her head slowly from side to side. ‘Take me 
out of this house,’ she said and she seemed to speak 
without moving a muscle of her face. 

‘You must stay until to-morrow morning,’ he said 
gently, and then, looking round him, he said impatiently, 
‘What darkness!’ 

‘It is all she deserves,’ came hollowly from that wooden 
image barred by the table. 

‘Perhaps - perhaps,’ he agreed. ‘But how unpleasant for 
her visitors!’ 

‘Visitors!’ she echoed and he glanced at her as though 
surprised at the range of speech possessed by this mech- 
anism which was like a caricature of Kate, yet he could 
not help retorting, ‘What else are we? Kate, do sit down.’ 
‘Such dreadful chairs,’ she murmured. Their twisted 
legs, their hard seats, showed dimly in the gloom, con- 
sciously uninviting, as though they understood the 
situation. 

‘Yes, dreadful, but they can be sat on. My dear!’ he 
exclaimed and went towards her, for she had swayed a 
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little, ‘I’m afraid you will fall. Sit there. You must go to 
bed. There’s no train till the morning. You will haW to 
put up with it. Now, sit still, Kate, and I’ll get you to 
bed.’ 

He went into the passage and shut the door. The 
opposite door was outlined with light as though it were 
set in a gilded frame, and for a moment William Nesbitt 
stood staring at it. Behind it were Lydia and her lover, 
at his back was the room enclosing Kate and, though he 
tried to control his sense of humour and to encourage 
himself in the conventions, he was not veiy* successful, 
and above his own distress, which was genuine, he had the 
conviction that this affair had not the faintest colouring of 
immorality. He saw it, stripped of ail falseness, all habits 
of mind and all accepted safeguards, as a painful attempt 
after truth and beauty and as, on Lydia’s part, in no sense a 
striving after happiness. She was not happy: she had not 
even the consolation of a righteous sorrow: she was grop- 
ing through a darkness typified by the ill-lighted house 
and the still country outside, and no doubt her mother 
thought she was rioting in sin! He smiled: he sighed: he 
felt all the impatience of his superior knowledge; then, 
maliing an effort to be practical, he called loudly for Lydia. 

She slipped into the passage, giving him a glimpse of a 
glowing fire, and stood, almost unseen, in the gilded frame. 
They could discern each other’s pale faces and hands, 
and slowly their bodies became visible. They spoke in 
whispers and the darkness of the passage seemed to hold 
them in a secret pact. 

‘Your mother must go to bed.’ 

‘Her room is read}. I’ll show it to you.’ 

He followed her up the stairs. He tapped the wall. 
‘You ought to have a bracket here with a lamp on it. It’s 
a good solid wall. Well-built house, I should think. And 
one on the landing. Awful darkness, this.’ 
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Yes, but I like it and lamps are such messy things. I 
didn’t come here,’ he heard her laugh, ‘to trim oil lamps.’ 
‘You’ll break your neck.’ 

Ahead of him, on the landing, her voice fluttered out, 
‘Oh well, William, that would be very neat.’ 

He felt a dreadful pang, but when he faced her in the 
firelit bedroom she was smiling vividly. ‘But I don’t really 
want to break my neck,’ she said, ‘and get into the papers. 
I want to see this out. You know, it’s an adventure. 
Light those candles, please. This is Mrs. Wyatt’s bed- 
room. I’m sorry there’s only one bed, but it’s large 
There’s another little room, though -’ 

‘Oh, no, my dear, not at this juncture.’ 

‘I thought not. Well, it really is a very large bed, but 
they always sag in the middle, don’t they? Much might 
be written about beds. I believe Henry was born in that 
one and now you and Mother are going to lie awake in 
it. Life is queer.’ 

‘But interesting,’ he insisted. 

‘Oh, interesting, yes, if one could just be a watcher. 
Look, I’ve put these photographs of Mrs. Wyatt for you 
to see. This one, when she’s young and innocent, but 
wise. And this one with Henry on her knee, such an 
ugly baby, but she thinks he’s sweet. I like her long nose. 
She must have been a wit, and she spent nearly all her 
life in this house with Henry’s dreary father.’ 

‘But I suppose Henry is not dreary?’ 

‘Not a bit,’ she said, with a gesture which waved him 
out of consideration. ‘How did she bear it? But then, she 
had Henry. You know,’ she glanced behind her, ‘I feel 
she’s here, all the time, neither cruel nor kind, just 
watchful and impartial. I’m not sure that she won’t 
drive me out of the house.’ 

‘Well, if you should ever want an excuse,’ he said slowly, 
‘she would be as good as anything else,’ and refusing to 
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meet her eyes which might have been indignant or, per- 
haps, startled, though this was not likely, he added, 
‘The good general always prepares his retreats.' 

‘Ah,’ she mocked, and now he saw that her eyes were 
lighted by merriment and appreciation, ‘how clever you 
are, William dear!’ 

‘So my children are always telling me,’ he retorted with 
satisfaction. 
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T hat satisfaction was one of the few gleams in what he 
was to remember as a general darkness, a material 
darkness in the house, pierced by candle flames, warmed 
by fire glow, relieved by the voice, the movements of his 
daughter, and the mental darkness of his own uncer- 
tainties and her distress - though this gloom was shot by 
the colour of her presence and the consciousness of the 
love (whether stable or instable he did not know) existing 
between her and Henry Wyatt. He had never felt less 
joy in her company, but he knew he could have felt it 
fully if it had not been for the other presence of his 
wife. 

The night spent in the big bed had been like a night- 
mare through which he had not slept: Kate had moaned 
in her sleep, dragging from him in her unconsciousness 
the loving pity he had not been able to give her when 
her obduracy faced him. The width of Mrs. Wyatt’s 
bed was no compensation for its hardness, and William 
Nesbitt’s bones ached with the contact, his ears ached 
under the sounds of Kate’s distress, his eyes stared into 
the room where, when the fire had died down, the bulky 
furniture made thick blots on the thinning darkness. 

In the room below, there was a murmur of voices for a 
long time, then the sound of ascending footsteps and of 
doors opened and shut. Outside, owls squeaked and 
hooted, the trees swung together in a chant and William 
Nesbitt had an absurd, childish feeling of loneliness and 
neglect. He envied Lydia and her lover an experience 
he had never had and the potentialities of his youth 
mocked the achievement of his age. It seemed to him 
that Lydia’s acquaintance with passion must heavily 
weight the scales against her griefs, but what, he asked 
himself, did he know of that except through her? Here 
she was again, showing him yet another thing he had 
desired and missed in life: he had seen her looking at 
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Henry, speaking to him in a way no w’oman had ever 
used to him, and he had felt himself even now capable 
of inspiring and receiving such tributes. And here was 
Kate, who had alwa3’s been good and loyal and loving, 
lying exhausted by her sorrow while he 'indulged these 
faithless thoughts. They were beyond her imagination 
and he was glad of it though her limitations were the 
cause of them, and he was a foolish old man, pretending 
he had qualities he did not possess, forgetting all his 
blessings, allowing himself to be depressed by conven- 
tions and frightened by owls. This was how he rebuked 
himself, but his real trouble lay in the future and, as 
though by watching he could discover and perhaps 
prevent the evil it might hold, he did not try to capture 
sleep. For Lydia’s sake he kept his vigil and saw the 
recurring symbol of morning conquering night and 
responded hopefully. 

It was later, when he and his wife sat silent in the 
motor-car, stood on the platform of the little junction 
and again sat, still silent, in the train, that the remembered 
events of the last fifteen hours swept over him like a 
storm in which he had lost his courage and his dignity. 
The indignity of the situation had been forced on him 
and his cowardice had been concealed, but they had their 
effect in an inward state of irritation with himself, with 
Lydia’s Henry and with Kate. Their departure had been 
made ridiculous by Kate’s refusal to see her daughter 
again. She had remained in the bedroom, rejecting 
food, until the arrival of the car, when he had been 
obliged to clear the passage and escort her forth. It had 
been necessary to do this without apology or comment, 
but he had suffered from the absurdity of this stealthy 
conduct and still more from the knowledge that it must 
seem not only absurd, but discourteous and even vulgar 
to the man whose house they had invaded. 
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William Nesbitt’s pride was injured, but he said nothing. 
Kate would have told him that his standard of manners 
was higher than that of his morals though, he consoled 
himself, she would not have put it quite so neatly, and 
his only retort would have been that he had definite 
ideas of the first and uncertain ones of the second. He 
could not accuse Henry Wyatt of sin. It seemed to him 
that Lydia was excuse enough, if excuse were needed, 
and he realized that for her the man’s obvious power 
and intellect were a satisfaction she could not find in 
Oliver. Moreover, he was the unknown, like a strange 
country in which there was a constant element of danger: 
he had to be explored and that exploration would be 
the work of a perilous lifetime. Lydia not only liked, but 
positively needed excitement, and though Oliver, too, 
like every human being, could supply some mystery, it 
was the mystery of a twilight landscape, with undulating 
meadows, dim woods, and trickling streams, from wLich 
there might come a stealthy danger but no sudden one, a 
calm mystery so indecipherable that it must be at last 
ignored. But in this new journey there would be shocks 
for Lydia: her country would not offer easy travelling: 
she would have to force or persuade her loyalty to the 
acceptance of hard things; but if he knew her and read 
Henry aright, that loyalty would be stiffened. The harder 
the better, he thought: the more Henry demanded, and 
it was evident that he would demand much, the more 
she would feel her action justified. Oliver had been too 
soft: asking so little, he had lost all and, comparing the 
two men free from new prejudices, William Nesbitt had 
to admit that Lydia’s second choice was better than her 
first. 

He had spent an hour or two with Lydia and her lover 
after he had put Kate to bed. They had talked in under- 
tones that she might not be disturbed, they had been 
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silent without embarrassment, and he had found himself 
strangely at ease in his company, Henry Wyatt was the 
least self-conscious person he had ever met. There had 
been no attempt at explanation, excuse or propitiation: 
within the limits of courtesy, he seemed utterly indifferent 
to the impression he was making, and this childlikeness 
- which no doubt had its drawbacks in considerable 
selfishness - must have a strong appeal for a woman 
without children, mixed as it was with a virility which 
offered homage while it claimed service. 

These were his thoughts, but Kate’s he could not divine, 
and though he was attentive to her in little ways, settling 
her comfortably in her comer of the carriage, opening or 
shutting windows at her wish, even commenting on the 
loveliness of the October morning, he found it impossible 
to get into closer touch with her. There was a subtle 
change in her face: it was composed and its hardness 
had a different quality: there was no bewilderment and 
no horror in it now, and he guessed that she had come to 
some decision which was immovable, though when she 
had made it he did not know. Perhaps, after all, she 
had not slept all night, perhaps she had thought he did 
and had tried to spare him and, responsive as he always 
was to tenderness, he leaned across the railway carriage 
and put a hand on her knee, saying kindly, ‘My poor girl, 
you must go to bed w'hen you get home. This has been 
too much for you.’ 

‘No,’ she said firmly, ‘not too much. It has to be 
borne.’ 

He looked out of the window at the autumn colours, the 
bare fields showing a richness of dark earth, the drifts of 
leaves round the tree trunks, the shrivelled bracken, the 
stretches of heather with its purple faded, the wdllows, 
like beings enchanted into odd shapes to guard the 
sluggish streams, the last wild flowers of the year, the 
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hay stacked for the winter, all gilded by a sun without 
warmth, and the beauty and the meaning of it all slipped 
over him like a blessing and a reassurance. 

‘All this,’ he said aloud, yet to himself, ‘all this comes 
and goes, but it endures. We have to see ourselves as 
part of it. Things live, droop, rot, and perish, but they 
return. There is no end to it all.’ 

‘There is no end to trouble once begun,’ Mrs. Nesbitt 
said. 

‘No,’ he agreed placidly, ‘but it may take a turning we 
don’t expect.’ 

‘It will,’ Mrs. Nesbitt prophesied deeply. ‘You are not 
the man I thought you, William.’ 

‘My dear, I can well believe it.’ 

‘But one can get used to anything.’ 

‘I can’t get used to your thinking badly of me, Kate. 
Try not to do that.’ 

‘How can I help it?’ she cried. ‘You have never said a 
single word of blame.’ 

‘How can I say what I don’t feel?’ he asked. 

‘I have known you do it very often,’ she replied with 
the sharpness which never failed to please him, and yet to 
hurt him with its glimpse of what their companionship 
might have been if she had developed her latent wit. 
‘Often,’ she repeated, ‘but not about Lydia. Lydia has 
special treatment. The whole world can suffer if Lydia is 
spared.’ 

‘But she isn’t spared,’ he said with an immense patience 
and then, pleadingly, he added, ‘Kate, even if we 
are not united in this matter, let us try to appear 
so.’ 

‘That is what I intend,’ she said and, settling back into 
her comer, she shut her eyes. 

This, he thought, was interesting: she was yielding, not 
to him but to necessity, and though the outward result 
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might be the same, he feared their inner harmony had 
gone for ever: perhaps it had ne%'er really existed but 
circumstances had been kind and intruded no jarring 
notes: now they had come and the pleasant tinkle of their 
lives was disturbed with discord of Lydia’s making, and 
because it was Lydia’s, he found it hard to decide that 
it must be overcome. All she gave was good to him, his 
love could receive sorrow as well as joy, and though for a 
moment he wished he had not seen her in IMastover, 
preferring his imagined picture to the actual one, each 
added mile of distance from that scene restored his vision 
of her in its true proportions. He saw her, as it were, 
inviolable: surrounded by this or that, approaclied, 
threatened, but never touched. She held herself in 
safety by some strange power of her own and he could 
do nothing for her. It was Kate who needed him, although 
she did not know it, and Janet whose course he could 
help to steer. His optimism returned. He had wooed 
Kate easily enough in their youth: he would win her 
again now that age and trouble had made the task more 
difficult, and with curiosity he looked forward to develop- 
ments. But a thought sprang into his head. He slapped 
his thigh fiercely and Kate opened her eyes. He had 
forgotten to warn Lydia about Ethel Miller. 

‘Have you killed a wasp?’ IMrs. Nesbitt asked. ‘They are 
very dangerous at this time of year.’ 

‘I’ve just missed doing it, my dear.’ 

‘Where is it?’ 

He looked round the carriage, at the window, under 
the seat. ‘I can’t see it,’ he said. ‘As a matter of fact, 
Kate, it was a figurative wasp. I was thinking of Airs. 
Miller.’ 

‘I can’t see any likeness between them,’ Mrs. Nesbitt 
said, ‘except, perhaps, her waist. Her figure is ridicu* 
lous.’ 
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‘A wasp has a sting and, unlike the useful bee, it does 
not hurt itself when it uses it - probably enjoys it. So 
will she.’ 

‘She would if she knew how to do it, but she doesn’t.’ 
‘I’m afraid of that woman since you offended her 
Kate.’ 

‘I am not afraid of her,’ Mrs. Nesbitt replied at her 
most superb. 

‘Because you don’t know that unfortunately her daughter 
Ethel is married to the vicar of Mastover.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt’s colour deepened. ‘Did Lydia tell you 
that?’ 

‘I’m afraid Lydia doesn’t know, but she’ll meet Ethel 
one of these days, marching about with good words and a 
laden basket. Yes, they’ll meet and Ethel will be de- 
lighted to see her friend. I can picture her, standing 
four-square to all the winds that blow, for she hasn’t her 
mother’s wasp-like figure, beaming with health and joy, 
kissing Lydia, talking hard, asking after Oliver-’ 
‘William,’ Mrs. Nesbitt demanded, ‘have you no feelings 
at all?’ 

‘Too many, Kate, and still more imagination. I beg your 
pardon. I had to warn you that the news would spread to 
Mrs. Miller.’ 

‘When did you learn this and how?’ 

He told her and then, seeing that she was more troubled 
than her pride wished him to know, he said, ‘Now, Kate, 
don’t worry. We can weather this storm, if it comes, 
together, as we have weathered them before now.’ 

‘But they were not like this,' she murmured and, united 
in their old memories of wind and sea, she allowed him 
to take her hand. 

‘No, they were fine, and so were you, dear. You never 
flinched.’ 

‘I am not flinching now, William.’ 
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‘I know that, and as we’re alone in the carriage don’t 
you think you might kiss me?’ 

She offered him her cheek. It was ver}^ hot and he was 
glad of the tremor of anxiety which ran through him at its 
touch. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


M rs. NESBITT allowed herself to be put to bed. The 
sight of her own home with its white paint and 
shining windows and the dahlias and chrysanthemums 
in the flower-beds, the sight of Janet’s golden head and 
calm face, were like the peace of open spaces after the 
tumult of a crowd, and the longing for cool linen sheets 
and the comfort of her own bed swamped her determina- 
tion not to give way. 

‘Get the doctor,’ William Nesbitt said to Janet, 

‘I don’t think it’s necessary,’ she replied. ‘All she wants 
is quiet.’ 

‘Well, that dryasdust fellow is quiet enough, isn’t he? 
He looks as if he couldn’t say boo to a goose,’ and Janet, 
after consideration, said, ‘Oh, I think he could, if a goose 
ever came his way.’ 

He looked at her, found or imagined a meaning hidden 
under her words and masked by her grave face, made 
ready with a retort and gave it up. ‘Here we dally, while 
your mother’s ill. It’s a fatal habit. I’ll telephone to the 
doctor myself.’ 

‘I will,’ Janet said, and added, ‘No, perhaps you’d better.’ 
She stood by him while he did it and he felt it odd that 
she, who always seemed to flit about the house like a pale 
moth, disappearing in the middle of a sentence or leaving 
everything unsaid, should hover thus beside him ; but 
this, too, though unusual, was moth-like and he had no 
certainty that she would not vanish without a sound, but 
she still stood there when he looked up and said, ‘Out. 
He’ll get the message. I shall go to the office.’ 

‘But if he comes -’ 

‘My dear, you’re no goose, but if he does boo you can 
hiss, can’t you? And he may be hours. I’ll just go and 
look at your mother and then I’ll get down to the docks.’ 

It was only yesterday that he was there, but he felt that 
he had been living in an atmosphere of emotion, fighting 
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with shadows, for a long time, and he sickened after 
concrete things, ships and cargoes, the riverside with its 
faintly stale smell, the sound of rumbling lorries, the 
rough voices of men, the gulls winging in from the sea. 
‘I must keep the pot boiling,’ he said, nodding at his 
fair, tall daughter. She was looking at him steadily, but 
his imagination or his sympathy divined an uncertainty 
in her somewhere, a question to be asked or a doubt to 
be expressed. ‘Well?’ he said. 

She made the slightest possible movement. ‘I don’t 
know,’ she said vaguely. 

‘Neither do I, neither do I!’ He apologized for his im- 
patience with a smile. ‘I’ve been moving in mists, but 
perhaps I make them.’ 

‘I think you do,’ she said severely. 

‘And I like them,’ he confessed, ‘but sometimes they are 
too thick, too thick. I’ll tell you about Lydia when I come 
back.’ 

‘I haven’t asked you to,’ she murmured and went away. 
He walked to the office with his usual briskness. He was 
worried about his wife and at the thought of Lydia he felt 
as if dark wings spread themselves over him, yet his 
optimism would not be suppressed, for it was of the kind 
which could not help discovering good in what seemed 
evil; the dark wings would waver, lift, and leave a clear 
view of the sky and, looking upwards, he saw above him 
the benign blue of autumn, flawless, without a cloud, cool 
and beneficent, while fi-om the earth it roofed, the trees 
stood up, bearing their burden of glorious decay from 
which more life was to spring. It was a world of blue and 
gold and green, with leaves falling stealthily from the 
branches to join their fellows heaped on the ground and 
children playing among them, the old and the young, the 
past and the future. 

The day suited his mood though, indeed, he could fit 
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his mooa to any day, and moralizing with a humorous 
appreciation of his own platitudes, he crossed the green, 
picked up a tumbled child, gave her a penny and a pat, 
remarked on the weather to a policeman, and passed 
through the street of shops. He paused at the green- 
grocer’s, felt the hearts of the lettuces to compare them 
with those of his own growing, hesitated over peaches, 
ordered some grapes for his wife and then, walking on 
with his slightly rolling gait, he reached the little alley 
where the trees looked over the walls. His footsteps, 
which sounded so loud and clear on a spring morning, 
seemed to have gathered discretion from the season and 
he meditated on the fact that Spring which is the brave, 
bold time of year, with its sharp shafts of sunlight and its 
bitter winds, produces sounds in sympathy, hard and 
shrill, while Autumn, laying on all things a gentle, re- 
luctant hand, stifles the very cries of the streets. 

He pattered down the lane, tapped the wall with his 
stick, felt his usual distress at the sight of the broken gate, 
and emerged into the old square which had once been the 
haunt of fashion, where the fine houses kept a look of 
dignity under disgrace, and the trees, dropping their 
leaves delicately, one by one, seemed to tell themselves 
to pay no heed to the squalor which surrounded them. 
Here William Nesbitt was assailed by a group of children, 
ragged and dirty, with cries of, ‘Give us your flower. 
Mister!’ and he stopped in the midst of them. 

‘No, no, not my flower. What’ll you do with it? Well, 
here then-’ He took it from his coat. ‘But not to-morrow, 
mind.’ He gave it to the most impudent of the little girls. 
‘Put it in water. It’s a rose.’ 

‘It’s a rose,’ she mocked and ran away with it. He stood 
still for a moment, watching the scampering children, 
and saw his rose petals dropping in the race. ‘That’s 
finished,’ he said, but he was glad he had given it to the 
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child. He liked these ragged urchins and cneir wild ways, 
their bright eyes peering through dirt and matted locks, 
and he wished he felt more sympathy with his own grand- 
children. Mabel’s boys were too clearly stamped with the 
mark of their worthy father, and Dora’s were too ex- 
quisite, too well-behaved to rouse his interest. If Lydia 
had had a child, a little girl like herself, with mystery 
and mischief in her imagination to be excited and odd 
withdrawings to be respected, he would have felt himself 
extraordinarily rich in a relationship without too much 
responsibility and with all the privileges of indulgence. 
There would have been Lydia’s ways to watch for, stories 
of Lydia to tell, how naughty she had been at school, how 
she had tied that girl’s plait to the chair - Ah, those 
Millers! What had possessed that tomboy to marry a 
curate? 

For an instant, he thought of writing to her and con- 
juring her by all the plum cake she had eaten in his house 
not to betray her friend, but what folly and what weak- 
ness! Like that bribing of the vicar at which he shud- 
dered, it would only be another poor attempt to stem the 
tide and a craven acceptance of the world’s judgments, 
which might be right in general, but were bound, in 
particular, to be wrong. He was not ashamed of Lydia, 
he told himself again, and for once he missed the pathetic 
humour in his reiteration: he was proud of her, and if she 
had made a mistake it was a noble one, whatsoever of the 
ignoble it might involve. And suddenly, in spite of his 
assurance, he felt very tired, as though he had come to the 
end of his strength, and his pace slac&ned until he reached 
the docks where his keen eyes met those objects about 
which he had no doubts. Here he was an expert and here, 
under the roof of this old gabled house, he had a kingdom 
in which he tried to rule justly, wronging no man, yet, 
at the moment, he felt that no one could live at all with- 
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out in some way injuring some one else, for each man was 
taking what another wanted, whether it was women or 
cargoes, love or merchandise. 

These thoughts tinged his conduct throughout what 
remained of the day, making him a little less alert than 
usual, less quick in making decisions, less ready to be 
angered at mistakes, and Walter, aware of something not 
quite normal in his father, made frequent excuses for 
entering his room and lingering there, talking more than 
his wont and racking his rather simple brain for some 
way of showing sympathy. William Nesbitt watched him 
from under his lifted eyebrows and appreciated his efforts, 
but a certain shyness existed between them and with 
Walter it was not possible to indulge in cryptic speech, so 
he had to flounder on alone until, at last, as they prepared 
to leave the office, he said, ‘We’re starting the rehearsals 
to-night, sir.’ 

‘What,? Rehearsals? Oh, for teetotal Jones. All right, 
my boy. Thank you. Not much good, though, except 
for Jones. Good night,’ and William Nesbitt took his 
way once more up the walled lane. 

It was almost dark and he felt that he was a shadow 
moving among shadows, a thing that passed, leaving an 
impression of movement, a vagueness, a faintness, and 
no more. He passed a man who walked quickly; he passed 
a woman who shuffled wearily close to the wall, and they 
were only shadows, yet in the heart of each there must 
have been memories that hurt, hopes that sustained and 
anxieties that nibbled with sharp teeth, as in his own, and 
they were as lonely as he was to-night. He could not 
understand his own mood; the briskness seemed to have 
gone out of him and all the articles of his creed seemed 
worthless, and then he remembered that he had not slept 
last night and took courage at this physical explanation, 
but his thoughts went to Mastover and the dark house 
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there and his dark, bright daughter; then to his wife who 
had been smitten by Lydia’s swift hands, and, thinking 
of these two, he vv'ouad his way upwards through the 
familiar streets, past the old iiouscs which satisfied his 
love of beauty and tradition, to that old house which he 
had bought because he had inherited nothing materially 
fine, where, in the hail, lighted only by its own white walls, 
it was fitting to see his other daugiiter hovering, shadowy, 
too, in her pale dress. 

‘Well, child, how’s your mother?’ 

‘The doctor has just gone.’ 

‘He took his time then.’ 

‘Oh, he came an hour ago, but Mother was asleep and he 
would not have her waked.’ 

‘Kind of him! And how is she?’ 

‘Verj' angry at your sending for him. She told him she 
didn’t need him.’ 

‘He wouldn’t agree with that, of course.’ 

He saw her slim figure motionless against the open door 
of the drawing-room, but a little run of laughter was 
mixed with her speech. ‘Xo, not exactly. He said just 
the usual things -rest and no w'orries.’ 

‘Is that all? They don’t ask much, do they?’ 

‘And he’s coming to-morrow.’ 

‘Has he any sense, do you think?’ 

‘Mother says he hasn’t.’ 

‘Ah, she would, but in your hour’s conversation, did 
you discover any?’ 

‘It wasn’t as long as that,’ she murmured, and now she 
moved as though she meant to go away, and saying, ‘I 
can’t see you, child, and I’m tired of groping,’ he switched 
on the light. 

His high spirits returned, for again he found life full of 
an interest that overcame its burdens, and he saw that 
Lydia had made him yet another gift, the chance of get- 
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ting into touch with this illusive creature, this daughter 
who, hitherto, had been hardly more than a gracious, 
distant relative. 

She clasped her hands and said quickly, ‘About Lydia.?’ 
‘Well, what about her?’ 

‘I wondered- Is she happy?’ 

‘Happy? No, child, no. Love doesn’t mean happiness, 
always.’ 

‘No,’ she said, ‘but if it’s real love, doesn’t it ?’ 

He spread his hand. ‘Perhaps.’ 

She went to the foot of the stairs and as she paused with 
her hand on the rail, he asked, ‘Have you written to her?’ 
She shook her head. ‘Not yet.’ 

He looked after her as she moved upwards without 
haste but with perfect smoothness, and to himself he 
echoed her words, ‘Not yet. But I think you will.’ 
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CHAPTER XXV 

H e foresaw a less pleasant and more immediate e\'ent 
in the arrival of Mabel that evening. She had a scent 
for trouble and, surel)" enough, she hurried in, breath- 
lessly, after dinner. Her eyes gleamed with some kind of 
satisfaction when she heard that her mother was ill. 

‘I’ve w’alked all the way,’ she said, ‘but I had a feeling, 
as soon as I woke this morning, that something had hap- 
pened to Mother.’ 

The look of satisfaction was explained and William 
Nesbitt said solemnty, ‘Then you ought to have come 
earlier. I call this neglectful. And there are omnibuses 
and tramcars in Radstowe. Why not use them?’ 

‘I thought it would be quicker if I ran.’ 

‘Ah,’ William Nesbitt said, and, closing his eyes, for a 
moment, he had a vision of her padding through the 
streets in her square-toed shoes. 

‘And I couldn’t come any sooner because I’ve been so 
busy. I haven’t had a moment to myself all day. But I'll 
just go upstairs and see Mother now. I dare say I can 
make her comfortable. I’m used to nursing.’ 

Janet, who sat by the fire, looked up from her sewing. 
‘Don’t worry her,’ she said calmly. 

Resentful, but afraid to reproach her sister in her father’s 
hearing, Mabel went out of the room wearing the patient 
expression of the misunderstood. 

Janet went on with her sewing and as William Nesbitt 
failed to get the glance he wanted, he said angrily, ‘I 
don’t know how I begot that girl. I don’t believe I did. 
I believe she’s a changeling. What’s wrong with her, 
Janet? Or with me? I suppose, if it came to it, I should 
discover some parental feeling for her, but I don’t like 
her feet.’ He looked at Janet sitting under a shaded lamp 
near the fire. She was less illusive now, engaged in the 
task of combining lace and linen, and though by seeming 
less mysterious she had lost some of her appeal for him. 
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she was good to look at and he was grateful. ‘It’s unfair 
to expect charm in women, but I do,’ he went on. ‘Virtue’s 
all very well, but it needs trimming and conscious virtue 
needs smiting. Now Mabel has gone upstairs thinking 
she’s the only member of the family who knows how to 
shake a pillow.’ 

‘I shouldn’t mind that,’ Janet said, ‘if she could really 
do it, but I don’t think she will have the chance to try to- 
night. Mother is coming downstairs.’ 

‘But she mustn’t.’ 

‘But she will.’ 

‘Old Dryasdust won’t think much of you as a nurse if 
you have no authority over your patient. I shall have to 
go and use mine.’ 

‘It’s too late,’ Janet said. ‘I can hear her on the stairs.’ 
Mrs. Nesbitt’s clear, pleasant voice, mingled with Mabel’s 
expostulations, became audible to them both, and William 
Nesbitt opened the door. ‘My dear Kate -’ 

‘Nonsense, William. I’ve had a nice sle'ep and my bed 
must be made, so I’ve just slipped on my dressing-gown 
and come down for a little while.’ 

‘You’ll catch cold. Mother,’ Mabel said. ‘Come to the 
fire. You must have a rug over your knees.’ 

‘I never catch cold,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said in her final manner, 
‘and my dressing-gown is thick. Such a nice padded one 
and so comfortable. You ought to get one like it, dear.’ 
‘She can’t afford it,’ William Nesbitt said hastily. 

Mrs. Nesbitt sat down and stroked the soft fabric of the 
garment. ‘Lined with flannel. It’s such a comfort to 
me.’ 

This sudden reversion to what was more than her normal 
cheerfulness was almost alarming: it was overdone, and 
William Nesbitt watched her with a horrible suspicion 
that her mind was injured. Composed without stiffness 
she sat looking at the fire, and he was aware that Mabel, 
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too, was watching her, hoping, under a veil of anxiety, 
to discover something sensational, and that Janet was 
pretending to notice nothing unusual. In her presence 
he felt an extraordinary support: he felt that he and she 
were leagued against the suspicions of Mabel which were 
not, of course, connected with her mother’s mental state, 
but with developments in the affair of Lydia; it was evi- 
dent that something had happened to change tragedy to 
comedy and Mabel was alert, glancing from her mother 
to her father and from him to Janet, and quite unable to 
conceal her curiosity. 

Janet sewed on steadily and Mrs. Nesbitt began to talk 
about marrow jam and Mabel’s boys. It was a pleasant 
family group by the fire and slowly, as his wife discussed 
with Mabel the values of different makes of flannel for the 
boys’ underclothes and the rival claims of ginger and 
lemon as a flavouring for the jam, William Nesbitt was 
reassured. This was no babbling reaction from grief, but 
a considered plan: she had recovered her poise: it was a 
necessity of life to her. She had been born with a natural 
dignity which had existed without any outside aid when 
she was young and poor: it had not been spuriously 
exalted by the accession of wealth and position, but she 
could not live without it and, seeing it threatened, she had 
adjusted herself, he divined, to the only means which 
could preserve it, the calm acceptance of events. 

He felt a new admiration for her, yet the suddenness of 
her recovery alarmed him. He had said she was a strong 
woman, but he had underestimated her ability: he had 
not suspected her of such acuteness. She was now out- 
facing Mabel as, no doubt, she intended to outface the 
world, and he feared that the effort, before it became a 
habit, might be too much for her. In the meantime, he 
became interested, as in a game. Mabel, who was no 
actress, was plainly seen to be edging off her mother’s 
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chosen topics of conversation in readiness to jump on to her 
own, but Mrs. Nesbitt had a lure which never failed to 
call her back. To mention Mabel’s sons was to give her 
an opportunity of praising them, for apparently they had 
no defects. They did well at school, they were showing 
aptness at their dancing, they could play the piano and 
never needed to be urged to practise; they were all going 
to have good singing voices, their appetites were heart}- 
because their food was wholesome and they were healthy 
boys, or, if truth compelled her to a statement which on 
first hearing implied a fault, there was a compensating 
reason: they were so highly strung and sensitive that any 
little trouble affected their stomachs immediately and 
yet, though they showed these evidences of what she 
called the artistic temperament, they were remarkably 
scientific in intellect. 

‘You remember, Mother, how Gladstone wanted to see 
the engines on the trial-trip? They are all like that, though 
I think he is the most so.’ 

‘But I call to mind,’ William Nesbitt said, ‘some little 
incident with Cromwell, too, on the same occasion, some- 
thing about the relative weights of paper and water.’ 
‘Yes,’ Mrs. Nesbitt agreed calmly, ‘when I lost my 
letter.’ 

He looked at her and gave her a little nod and smile, but 
she refused to smile back: circumstances had forced her 
to adopt an attitude but she would not make a jest of it 
with William. 

Mabel, blind to the subtleties of human intercourse, v/as 
delighted with this appreciation from a grandfather who 
was usually noticeably lacking in it. ‘It’s very hard to 
keep up with their brains,’ she confessed. ‘I get quite 
worn out with it, but they must have intelligent sympathy.’ 
‘What are you going to do with them?’ William Nesbitt 
asked, jingling his money and beginning to walk about. 
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‘Better put one of them into itha timber tradi?. {o J.ki 

the business go out of the family/’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ Alabel doubted;' ‘It’s not worm very 
much.’ 

‘Now, now, Mabel, you’re uat -going-to JFoim 

hasn’t been a success.’ 

‘Of course he has been a success.’ 

‘Well, you can’t have it both ways. If he's a success, the 
business is good: if the business is bad, he’s a failure. 
There’s a choice for you!’ 

In this cleft stick she struggled, hurt and helpless, until 
Mrs. Nesbitt said soothingly, ‘Father is onh’ teasing you, 
dear.’ 

‘That’s all, that’s all,’ he said cheerfully, ‘but there’s an 
art in good teasing. All art must be founded on truth. 
Think it over, Mabel. You’re too fond of having things 
both ways.’ 

He went out of the room and IMabel said indignantly, 
‘He’s very unkind to me. Of course, he hasn’t forgiven 
me for saying what I thought about Lydia.’ 

‘About Lydia?’ Mrs. Nesbitt seemed puzzled. ‘Oh, you 
mean the other night. Well, we all spoke hastily then, 
dear, and I really don’t think Father minds what you 
said. I’m sure I don’t.’ 

‘You!’ Mabel’s shining brown eyes seemed to leap in 
their sockets. ‘You were as bad as anybody.’ 

‘As bad?’ Mrs. Nesbitt repeated with dignity, and then, 
‘I was naturally upset,’ she added slowly. 

‘I should think so. John can’t get over it.’ 

‘It’s a pity for John to worry,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said, ‘and 
very unnecessary.’ 

Janet looked up for an instant and resumed her steady 
sewing. She had a great gift for sitting still and saying 
nothing, but she could not efface herself. Her very still- 
ness had an impressive quality and Mrs. Nesbitt dis- 
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covered that Mabel was signalling her opinion that Janet 
should be dismissed. She jerked her head in her 
sister’s direction, lifted her eyebrows, and attempted a 
wink. 

‘What’s the matter, dear?’ her mother said. ‘Something 
in your eye?’ 

‘No, Mother.’ 

‘You were making such funny faces.’ 

‘I was thinking you ought to go to bed. Mother. Janet, 
do you think her room is ready?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,’ Janet said. 

‘I shall go upstairs at half-past nine,’ Mrs. Nesbitt an- 
nounced. ‘That’s very pretty, Janet. Let me see how you 
are doing it. Very nice. Isn’t that beautifully done, Mabel? 
Janet is a good needlewoman.’ 

‘Is it real lace?’ Mabel asked. 

‘Of course. If I couldn’t have it real, I wouldn’t have it 
at all.’ 

Mabel sighed. ‘I haven’t time to make pretty things 
like that and I certainly couldn’t have real lace.’ 

‘My dear, you never could use your needle. You are a 
good cook, but you can’t sew, and as for the lace, it’s 
cheaper in the long run, so there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t have it if you want it.’ 

‘Even if John is a failure,’ Janet said. 

‘Oh,’ Mrs. Nesbitt laughed pleasantly, ‘we mustn’t go 
on with Father’s joke. Mabel knows he didn’t mean it. 
I’m sure you’re very proud of John, dear, and of the 
boys. You ought to be very happy,’ 

Here again, Mabel wanted to have it both ways. To say 
she was happy, implied that she had no cause to complain 
and this was difficult to admit, but to say she was unhappy 
implied a lack of perfection in her family, which was 
worse: she took refuge in her health. ‘If I were only 
stronger,’ she suggested and, getting no encouragement 
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here, she added, on an inspiration, ‘And, of course, none 
of us can be happy now.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt turned her head stilfly and showed her 
daughter a pair of exceedingly opaque eyes. ‘Now?’ 
‘Because of Lydia.’ 

‘Oh, Alabel, exaggerate this about Lydia! You must 
leave her to judge for herself. It is Oliver who is to 
blame.’ 

‘Oliver?’ Mabel leaned forward. ‘What about Oliver?’ 
she asked and Janet, holding her needle poised, but not 
using it, remembered how’ Dora had une.xpectedly quoted 
from the Book of Job. 

‘I think he is a very strange person,’ Airs. Nesbitt said. 
‘I know all about it. No,’ she held up a hand, ‘I am not 
going to answer any questions. And though,’ she paused 
and took a breath, ‘I should not have done as she has 
done, I am not prepared to blame her.’ 

‘But, Mother-’ 

The door was opened. ‘It’s the doctor, ISFm,’ Mary 
said. ‘I’ve put him in the morning- room.’ 

‘The doctorl How’ very’ annoying! Janet, go and send 
him aw’ay.’ 

‘It’s Miss Janet he wants to see, M’m. He has brought 
some medicine for you.’ 

‘I shall go to bed at once,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said. ‘And, 
Janet, tell him I am perfectly well.’ She turned to Alabel. 
Dr. Bunford has had a serious breakdown and this young 
man is trying, much too officiously, to take his place.’ 
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W HEN William Nesbitt left the drawing-room, he 
undid a roll of plans and spread them on the 
dining-room table. He contemplated the building of a 
new ship, another small steamer for trading in the Channel, 
and he was poring over the plans contentedly and now 
and then walking round the table as he thought out some 
point, when he heard a man’s voice in the hall. He would 
never have denied that he was curious, and as he had a 
right to know who came and went in his house, he left 
his plans and discovered that Janet and Dr. Gregory 
were moving very slowly towards the front door. He 
stepped back into the dining-room and it was three 
minutes by his watch before the door was opened, another 
two minutes before it was shut. 

In that time he thought - ‘What is he doing here? The 
man’s in love with her at first sight. I thought so. This 
is fortunate. Of course she’s not in love with him, but it 
will do her good. Nothing so stimulating as admiration. 
And old Gregory Powder must have some sense. I 
wonder how old he is. I suppose he’s a bachelor. We 
can’t have any more of these triangles. I must find out. 
Funny that I should have had a twinge of rheumatism 
to-day. Better not tell Kate, though, and I’ll just call 
on the doctor on my way to the office to-morrow. Must 
take these things in time and I needn’t listen to his advice. 
And after all, I needn’t mention the rheumatism. It might 
be useful later. Kate is excuse enough. Now I wonder 
if I should run him down to Janet, or praise him. Can’t 
decide yet. What on earth are they talking about? Must 
be themselves. Nothing else would keep them standing 
in that draught. Ah, he’s gone. Now, I’ll just give her a 
minute to think it over-’ 

He took care not to jingle his money nor to hum his 
hymn tune as he crossed the hall, and so he found Janet 
standing before the fire and looking into it. 
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‘Hullo!* he said. ‘IMabel gone?’ 

‘No, she’s upstairs with Mother.’ 

‘Wasn’t that John I heard?’ 

‘It was Dr. Gregorj\’ 

‘The doctor! Does he think so seriously about 5'our 
mother as all that?’ 

‘Oh, no, but he brought a sleeping draught. He made it 
up for her himself. She has to have it when she’s in bed.’ 
‘She won’t take it. I bet you a pair of gloves she won’t 
take it. What did she say to him?’ 

‘She didn’t see him. He didn’t want to see her. He just 
brought the sleeping draught.’ 

‘Why didn’t you tell me he was here, child? I wanted 
to see him about your mother. Funny kind of husband 
he’ll think me. I’ll call on my way to business to-morrcw. 
You know you’re a very capable young woman, Janet, 
but you might allow me to inquire after my own wife.’ 
‘I never thought of it, I’m afraid.’ 

‘Oh, I know I’m only an old fool,’ he grumbled, ‘but 
it’s difEcult to remember it always.’ 

He found that she was looking at him with a searching, 
steady gaze and she said, ‘I want to ask you something.’ 
Fle braced himself for a question which would reveal her 
own acuteness but, with her words, he learnt that she 
had hardly been heeding what he said. ‘Do you, like 
Mother, think Oliver is to blame?’ she asked. 

He gained a fraction of time by repeating thoughtfully, 
‘To blame?’ and rapidly recalled his cue. ‘Blame is like 
the blessed dew from Heaven, child, or is it the rain? It 
falls on the just and the unjust alike.’ 

‘Then you don’t think so?’ 

‘Blame is the wrong word.’ 

‘Oh,’ she cried, ‘don’t quibble! You’d quibble for ever! 
You know quite well what I mean.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders, concealing his interest in 
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this outburst. ‘I’m coming to the conclusion,’ he said 
deliberately, ‘that the sanctity of marriage is an unholy 
thing. It’s not fair, it’s cruel, it’s a prison. If marriage 
remains holy, it’s a piece of good fortune: if it doesn’t, 
who dare say the parties to it are wicked? There’s a great 
deal of humbug about marriage, Janet, and a forced 
loyalty is the devil. And if Oliver couldn’t hold Lydia 
by love, why should he hold her by law?’ 

‘How do you mean he could not hold her?’ 

This was what he wanted and, with a silent prayer to be 
forgiven, he said tolerantly, ‘Weak, child, weak.’ 

‘I never thought of him as weak,’ Janet said, and William 
Nesbitt uttered a ponderous, ‘Ahl’ which, though it 
meant nothing, was intended to imply a good deal. ‘I 
said this evening,’ he went on as he began to pace to and 
fro, ‘that it wasn’t fair to expect charm in women, and it’s 
no fairer to expect strength in men, but you do, somehow, 
don’t you?’ 

‘I don’t expect anything - anything!’ Janet cried. 

‘We’re told that’s a very fortunate state to be in. As for 
me, I’m always expecting things and always getting them, 
so trouble must be accumulating for me somewhere.’ 
‘Haven’t you enough already?’ she asked solemnly. 
He stood still and showed her the full glance of his dark, 
bright eyes. ‘No, Janet, I have not. I refuse to be trou- 
bled by the opinions of other people, for that, boiled down, 
is what it comes to. And suffering won’t hurt Lydia.’ 
‘Or Oliver?’ 

‘I don’t know. It isn’t good for everybody. Lydia can 
stand it because -’ 

‘Ah, because she’s Lydia, I suppose?’ 

‘Yes, just because of that,’ he said, ignoring her bitterness. 
‘She can stand it. Nevertheless, you might, even you, 
might spare some sympathy for her.’ 

‘Even me?’ she questioned, and then, putting that aside 
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with an unnaturally brusque gesture, ‘I do,’ she mur- 
mured a little embarrassed but brave, and it seemed as 
though she might have said something more if i\ label 
had not appeared. 

‘Fve put Mother to bed,’ she announced, ‘and now I 
must go home. I have to mend Cromweil’s trousers before 
I go to bed. He wears his things out so quickly. He can’t 
help it. When he’s thinking, he fidgets.’ 

‘And when he fidgets, I suppose he’s thinking?’ 

‘His brain is always at work,’ Mabel said doggedly. 
‘I’ll get you a cab,’ William Nesbitt said. 

‘Oh, thank you, Father, that will be a great help,’ 
and as he left the room, she asked Janet in a whisper 
which William Nesbitt heard, ‘What did the doctor 
say?’ 

‘He brought a sleeping draught,’ was Janet’s reply. 
‘Oh, dear! But what did he say?’ 

‘She’s to have it to-night.’ 

‘But w'hat did he say?’ 

‘Nothing.’ 

‘Nothing? But didn’t you ask him anything?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Well, but we ought to know. Of course it’s Lydia who 
has done this. I shall write and tell her so. Don’t you 
think I ought to tell her?’ 

‘You can tell her Mother has been in bed all day because 
she was tired and now she’s better - that’s aU.’ 

‘Then why did you send for the doctor?’ 

‘Because she was ill before and Father was anxious.’ 
‘Well, it was Lydia who made her ill before and she 
ought to know it.’ 

‘What does it matter?’ Janet exclaimed. ‘Why do you 
want to put the blame on anybody? It might have been 
any of us.’ 

Mabel scouted this idea, but when Janet added, ‘And 
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some day, one of your boys may do something wrong,’ a 
look of resentful alarm came into her eyes. 

‘I can’t imagine it.’ 

‘Of course not - now - but you wait.’ 

‘Then Lydia will have her example to answer for.* 

‘Oh, Mabel, you don’t mean to say that Lydia’s influence 
is going to be stronger than yours and John’s?’ 

Mabel had no answer ready so she said, ‘I can’t under- 
stand the way you are all taking this. Even Mother. 
What did she mean about Oliver? Has she found some- 
thing out? Has she told you?’ 

‘I shouldn’t listen,’ Janet said. ‘I’m sick of the whole 
thing, but Mother has seen Lydia -’ 

‘Seen her? Where? When?’ 

‘Yesterday, in Mastover, and she seems to have come 
back satisfied, doesn’t she?’ 

‘She saw Lydia! Did she see the man?’ 

Janet frowned slightly. ‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Does Dora know?’ 

‘I don’t know that.’ 

‘Well, how you can live in this house and know so little -!’ 
‘You see, I don’t like being snubbed.’ 

‘Oh, you think Mother would snub me if I asked her?’ 
‘I’m sure of it.’ 

‘Well, she may tell Dora. It seems to me that she con- 
fides in Dora now, and there was a time when I knew all 
her troubles.’ 

‘That was before there were any,’ Janet said, but Mabel, 
with her curiosity aroused like a lust, missed the sub- 
tlety of this remark. 

‘I wonder,’ she said, with her eyes fixed on Janet’s, as 
though to drag some information from them, ‘I do 
wonder if Mother saw the man.’ 

Janet frowned again. ‘His name is Henry Wyatt. Why 
don’t you go and see him yourself?’ 
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‘Could I? That’s just what John wants to do and he 
wants Walter to go wdth him.’ 

‘Walter won’t go.’ 

‘No, he takes no responsibility, and I dare say it would 
be better if I went myself. Do you think she would be 
rude to me.?’ 

‘Lydia rude? Not unless you were.’ 

‘I’ll think about it,’ Mabel said, ‘but I couldn’t get there 
and back in a day, could I? I should have to stay the 
night.’ 

‘If that’s what you want to do, wh}' not do it?’ Janet 
said, a remark which startled hlabe! and left her in doubt 
as to whether or not she ought to be aii'ronted. William 
Nesbitt’s entrance and announcement that the cab would 
be at the door in a few minutes, solved the diinculty, but 
during the remaining moments she felt uneasy, conscious 
that Janet’s mind moved verj" quickly and, she consoled 
herself, rather improperly. 

‘Well,’ William Nesbitt asked when she had gone, ‘what 
did she worm out of you?’ 

‘Nothing, but you’re quite right.’ 

‘Always right,’ he interpolated cheerfully. 

‘She isn’t like the rest of us. She’s rather coarse.’ 
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I SHALL go to the sewing-meeting,’ Mrs. Nesbitt 
announced next morning when she and William were 
drinking their early tea. ‘ I shall go regularly, and to 
church, too.’ 

‘Certainly, my dear, William Nesbitt said brightly. 
He did not see, but he felt, the stiff turning of her head. 
‘Certainly?’ she echoed. ‘Not at all, but I shall go, all 
the same.’ 

‘Armoured in a sense of righteousness.’ 

‘No, William.’ And now, as he looked at her, he saw 
that her lips shook a little. ‘Only in pride. I couldn’t,’ 
she sought a phrase, ‘I couldn’t live if I had to hang my 
head.’ 

‘And you need not, Kate. There’s nothing to be ashamed 
of in this family, except Mabel’s feet. I don’t know why 
they remind me of fish - floppy, I suppose. Now, Kate, 
don’t think I’m callous because I mention them. I’m 
all sympathy, my dear, you know that.’ 

‘Yes, you are very sympathetic,’ she said slowly, ‘when 
I do as you please. You need not think I approve of 
Lydia, or of you. I don’t. I never shall, but I cannot let 
Mrs. Miller triumph over me.’ 

He felt a most unexpected sense of gratitude for Mrs. 
Miller. She had, perhaps, saved the situation. ‘You are 
more than the equal of Mrs. Miller,’ he said. 

Ignoring that, she went on with her thoughts. ‘I must 
try to put that night out of my head,’ she said. ‘That 
dreadful night - and the dark house.’ 

‘Yes, a dark house,’ he agreed and, looking at her keenly, 
he wondered whether she really understood that darkness 
shot with light, whether it would be possible to talk 
freely to her, but her face seemed to be shut against him 
and he was silent. 

‘I must forget that,’ she said bravely, and then, with a 
sudden quavering of her courage, she added tremulously, 
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‘But I don’t understand it and I don’t know what I’m 
going to say - to anybody!’ 

‘Say nothing, Kate -or even, say exactly what yo:- 
think.’ 

‘But what do I think?’ she begged him to tell her. 

‘I don’t laiow, my dear.’ 

‘Neither do I,’ she cried and, out of her limitations and 
her bewildered pain, she exclaimed, ‘ He must have been 
cruel to her!’ 

‘Oh, no, Kate, not cruel.’ 

‘Yes,’ she insisted. ‘What else? Cruel, or unfaithful. 
Nothing else,’ her voice sank, ‘could excuse her.’ 

Very quietly, under the bed-clothes, Wiliiam Nesbitt 
drew up and lowered one leg after the other. He was 
afraid of diverting, by a sudden movement, the favourable 
trend of his wife’s thoughts, but he was an honest man 
and he shifted thus under a sense of treacher}-. 
‘Unfaithful,’ she repeated, as though to test him, and he 
was compelled to say, ‘If he had been either cruel or 
unfaithful, Lydia would not have left him.’ 

She turned towards him. ‘What do you mean, William?’ 
she asked with a grave anger. 

‘Something to fight for,’ he explained in a murmur. 
‘To fight for? No one wants to fight - but one might go 
away. If you but she could not disgrace her William 
and herself by the suggestion and there was a heavy pause 
before she said severely, ‘You don’t understand women. 
She had to find a refuge. I was always fond of Oliver, 
but now - 1 see things.’ 

‘Let me see them, too.* 

‘He isn’t natural. He’s queer.’ 

‘All queer, Kate.’ 

‘I am not queer,’ she protested, ‘and neither are you, 
not really, but he -why, William, he came here and 
smiled, actually smiled, and then he went out of the room 
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with Janet. What could he find to say to her that he 
couldn’t say to me?’ 

‘1 don’t know, my dear. Why not ask her?’ 

‘I can ask her nothing!’ she cried. ‘Nothing!’ She 
pressed her hands against her forehead and let out a heavy 
sigh. ‘The child must have been ill-treated,’ she moaned. 
‘Well, let us hope she will find happiness with Henry.’ 
‘Happiness? How can she -like that?’ 

‘She will get gleams, Kate. We all get gleams,’ he said 
and, to his amazement, she cried out fiercely, ‘She ought 
to divorce him! Why should my daughter live in sin?’ 
‘It isn’t sin,’ he said gently. 

‘That is what it is called,’ she replied. 

It was his turn to sigh without a sound. He had not the 
heart and perhaps not the desire to take this comfort of 
Lydia’s grievance from her; it helped her; in her eyes it 
partly justified Lydia and himself, and the extent of his 
relief was the measure of his past suffering from his wife’s 
estrangement. He thought he might be forgiven for 
leaving it at that for, after all, what were right and 
wrong? Only the Omniscient could decide. The human 
mind was too rough an instrument to deal fairly with such 
subtleties. 

‘We must be patient,’ he said. ‘And, Kate, if you worry 
we shall have the doctor living in this house.’ 

‘He’s trying to do that already,’ she said sharply. ‘He 
wants to make a case of me, I can see, but I shall not 
allow it.’ 

‘Don’t offend him, Kate. Never offend anybody. I’ve 
had a twinge of rheumatism myself, and he looks as if he 
might understand such dry things as bones.’ 
‘Rheumatism, William? Why didn’t you tell me?’ she 
asked, and her anxiety, her air of being ready with lini- 
ments, of having a vast store of remedies, was strangely 
sweet to him. 
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‘It’s nothing, Kate. Old age. Still, FIl go and .=ce him 
this morning.’ 

‘No,’ she said firmly, ‘you ought to go to bed and be 

examined,’ . 

‘I’ll ask him if he thinks that neeessar}’,' he replied 
meekly. 

‘And of course he will.’ 

‘You haven’t much faith in human nature, Kate, but I 
think you’re right. It’s pleasant to agree with each otlier, 
isn’t it?’ 

‘It’s a change,’ she admitted. 

‘You know he began and broke ofi. 

‘Well?’ 

‘You ought to develop your sense of humour, Kate, and 
the expression of it.’ 

‘I shouldn’t know how to do that,’ she murmured. 
‘No, it comes naturally when the occasion arises. Mrs. 
Miller may inspire you.’ 

‘I cannot,’ she said severely, ‘make a jest of tliat.’ 

‘No, but if you could, Kate 
‘I must go my own way, William.’ 

He smiled and peeped at her. ‘I see, now, where the 
children get their character.’ 

‘Nonsense, William, they get their wilfulness from you.’ 
‘Have it your own way, Kate,’ he said. 

The events of that morning would certainly have con- 
firmed her in that determination if she had thought of it, 
but the discovery that Dora was defying her husband, 
while one to strengthen her belief in the children’s in- 
heritance, was also one to put abstract questions from her 
mind. Dora’s defiance was, on the surface, gentle, but 
that was Dora’s pretty trick, and Mrs. Nesbitt knew’ that 
the rebellion was none the less serious because it was 
serene. Dora strolled into the house, dropped into a 
chair with the usual backward fling of her furs, the usual 
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outstretching of legs, which, she said, were not strong 
enough to support her body, and amiably announced 
that she was going to hlastovcr. 

Mrs. Nesbitt looked up from her housekeeping accounts 
and saying, ‘Janet, remind me that I have to carry over 
five shillings,’ she took off her spectacles and then asked 
if Herbert had given his consent. 

‘Consent?’ Dora looked puzzled. ‘I haven’t asked for 
it.’ 

‘I’m afraid he will be very angry,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said, 
and to that Dora made no answer. She had a pleasant 
air of being ready for any other topic of conversation. 
‘Is he angry?’ Mrs. Nesbitt persisted. ‘You ought not 
to make trouble in your own home, Dora.’ 

‘I never make trouble,’ she said. 

‘And your husband ought to come before your sister, 
even a sister who - well, even before Lydia. Herbert is 
quite right.’ 

Dora laughed. ‘Mother dear, I didn’t say he was angry, 
did I?’ 

‘No, but of course he will be. This is dreadful. First 
Lydia and now you.’ 

‘But so far,’ Dora protested, ‘I’m only going to leave 
him for one night.’ 

‘You may meet Mabel there,’ said Janet from her corner. 
‘She is going too.’ 

‘What on earth for?’ 

‘Curiosity,’ Janet said, 

‘Oh, yes, Mabel is curious,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said and then, 
suddenly realizing facts, she cried, ‘But you’re not to go - 
any of you! It’s not right! It’s - it’s -’ she could not find 
words, but at last she said slowly, ‘I can’t allow you all to 
countenance her.’ 

‘Isn’t that,’ Janet asked softly, just what you mean to 
do yourself?’ 
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‘Janet,’ Mrs. Nesbitt looked bewildered, ‘Janet, ycni 
ought to knotv nothing about ail this - a girl like you! 
It’s terrible.’ 

‘But isn’t it what you’re going to do?’ Janet asked again. 
Mrs. Nesbitt was silent. If she countenanced Lydia, she 
could not reasonably object if the rest of the family did 
it too, and she understood quickly that her objection was 
grounded on her own uncertainty. She was merely per- 
suading herself that Lj'dia was not to blame because 
there was no other way of getting peace and keeping 
pride, and she saw, without thinking, that the weakness 
of her position lay in that necessity for persuasion. Very 
well, then she must not admit that necessity. She settled 
that in a flash and she said caimly, ‘I know more than 
anyone else. I don’t approve, but I understand, and that, 
Janet, is what you cannot do. You are too young. And 
Dora has her family to think of. However, nothing I can 
say has any effect. You all go your own way, and now 
Father has rheumatism.’ 

Janet’s clear laughter, like water falling, and Dora’s 
rich, melodious chuckle, infectious in its gaiety, did their 
work and Mrs. Nesbitt laughed too, found it difficult to 
stop, and under this uncontrollable mirth thought it 
was strange that she could see a joke and felt a deep 
delight that she and these dear girls could share it. 

She wiped her eyes. ‘But seriously 
‘Don’t let us be serious,’ Dora begged. ‘It’s lovely to 
laugh.’ 

‘But Father says he really has got rheumatism.’ 

‘Oh,’ Dora conceded, ‘I don’t mind being serious about 
that.’ 

‘And he has gone to see Dr. Gregory, though I don’t 
think he understands his business -one of those silly, 
fiddling old bachelors. I don’t like him. Do you, Janet?’ 
‘Like him?’ 
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'My dear, how you have caught your father’s way of 
repeating things.’ 

‘One gains time,’ Dora murmured, and Janet’s blue 
glance skimmed over Dora’s amused brown one. ‘And 
now I must go,’ Dora said, ‘but are there any messages 
for Lydia?’ 

‘No,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said firmly and inconsistently, but 
she could not explain that she had parted from Lydia in 
a manner which made kind messages insulting, ‘but, Dora, 
you might say something about her underclothes. It’s a 
nasty damp house - she always lives in damp houses - 
and she ought to be wearing wool next to her skin.’ 
‘I’ll tell her so. Janet, have you a kind word for the 
sinner?’ 

‘Tell her Mabel is going to see her.’ 

‘Oh, surely something more than that!’ 

‘I don’t wish Janet to send any messages,’ Mrs. Nesbitt 
pi'Otested. ‘Janet ought to know nothing about this.’ 
‘Give her my love,’ Janet said. 

‘And, Dora,’ Mrs. Nesbitt made a half-hearted attempt 
to placate her conscience, ‘I beg you not to make Herbert 
unhappy.’ 

‘Mother dear, when you see Herbert, please beg him not 
to make me unhappy.’ 

‘Does he?’ Mrs. Nesbitt demanded, all the mother in her 
ready to do battle. 

‘No more or less than I do him. You can’t expect to live 
in perfect peace with anybody.’ 

‘It ought to be possible,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said, thinking of 
William, and then, with a kind of innocence, she added, 
‘Father has tiresome little ways, but he is always kind.’ 
‘But Father is a jewel,’ Dora said. 

‘My child, you’re not suggesting that Herbert isn’t?’ 
‘Herbert has his tiresome little ways, too,’ Dora an- 
swered good-humouredly. ‘We’re all in the same boat, 
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Mother. No doubt Lydia has found that Henry has 

them. ’ 

‘Don’t speak of him like that,’ hirs. Nesbitt said sharply. 
Wilfully misunderstanding her. Dora said, ‘You always 
encourage the tyranny of husbands.* 

It took Mrs. Nesbitt a few moments to follow this and 

then, controlling her annoyance at Dora’s suavity and 
Janet’s superior little smile, she sand severely. ‘You know 
I did not mean that, but I object to your speaking of him 
as though he were a member of the family.’ 

‘But what is he?’ Dora cried. 

‘He is a bad man,’ was Mrs. Nesbitt’s reply, and here 
she said what she believed. Lt'dia might be forgiven for 
leaving Oliver, but Heniy Wyatt could not be forgiven 
for inducing her to live with him and suddenly her anger 
against Lydia rose in a little unexpected gust. There 
were more ways than one of deserting a worthless hus- 
band and she had taken the wrong one. She should have 
come home to her family, an injured woman, but a pure 
one, and that thought, so obvious, but so late in reaching 
her, struck Mrs. Nesbitt with a sharp blow. Nothing, 
no excuses, no extenuations could absolve Lydia from the 
sin of living with that man and, in an imaginative moment, 
Mrs. Nesbitt saw herself going through life burdened 
with the secret conviction of her daughter’s guilt. There 
was no possible way of avoiding that belief, no possible 
way. She thought she had found in Oliver a tiny track 
to happiness, but she had lost it again in this jungle of 
Lydia’s deliberate choice. Her anger died away. It was 
too small an emotion. She felt herself stricken and very 
old, but she controlled her face and voice and repeated 
heavily, ‘A bad man.’ 

Dora made a tiny gesture with her gloved hands and 
stooped to kiss her mother. ‘It will be amusing if I meet 
Mabel there.’ 
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'Nothing,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said, ‘can be amusing in that 
house. ’ 

‘But there’s always happiness for me where Lydia is,’ 
Dora replied and now it was Mrs. Nesbitt’s turn to 
gesticulate her despair. 

‘It is all very well to make happiness where you are,’ 
she said, ‘but what about making unhappiness where you 
are not?* 

‘One can’t do everj^thing,’ Dora sighed. 

‘One can do one’s duty,’ Mrs. Nesbitt answered and 
felt a pang, for she did not know that she was doing hers. 
She meant to uphold Lydia before the world while she 
condemned her in her own heart 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

I N this connection, the world included William and her 
reasons for this inclusion she never clearly formulated. 
Her subtleties were instinctive, her actual thoughts and 
admissions simple. Perhaps she wished to spare him hut, 
if so, it was a new experience and an unconscious eft'ort, for 
though she had always cherished him materially, there had 
seldom been the need to save him mentally, and she had 
that sort of enmity in love, that queer antagonism which 
made it natural and pleasant to hurt him where he was 
most sensitive. jMore probably she wished to spare her- 
self the ordeal of producing for inspection what she had 
determined to hide. She suffered mutely from the loss of 
a daughter whom she would never see again except as a 
penitent, but she was upheld by her own standards of 
morality. She had loved Lydia uncomfortably but roman- 
tically, and the discomfort remained while the romance 
and almost the consciousness of love had gone, but no out- 
sider should abuse her daughter if she could prevent it. 

She took an odd pleasure in deceiving ^Viiliam, who had 
so often misled her, and her behaviour was such that he 
found a new subject for rumination in human nature’s 
adaptability for purposes of defence. Nothing imaginable 
could have been more rigid than his wife’s attitude at 
Mastover: the similes of mere w'ood, iron, and steel w’ere 
inadequate to express it, for it had been governed by a 
stubborn mind and now the same mind, in the face of 
necessity, had magically and swiftly transformed that atti- 
tude into one which, in its turn, was becoming equally 
rigid under a softer drapeiyx Thus it was that her remark 
when William told her that teetotal Mr. Jones had stopped 
the rehearsals for the dramatic performance, was no more 
than two words uttered tolerantly. 

‘Ridiculous man,’ she said lightly. 

It was the sincerity of the remark which struck \Villiam 
Nesbitt. He thought this amazing woman was actually 
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beginning to believe in the opinions she had adopted and 
this led him to yet another idea - that what is our own 
becomes precious by the mere fact of possession. 

‘I suppose if one had a wooden leg, one would grow proud 
of it,’ he said. 

‘Has Mr. Jones a wooden leg?’ 

‘No, Kate, a wooden head.* 

‘Then, what is this about wooden legs?’ 

‘Only my nonsense. You know what that’s worth.’ 
‘This is very confusing,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said. ‘I wish you 
wouldn’t muddle me, William. What excuse did the man 
give?’ 

‘Change of what he calls his mind. So you see, Lydia and 
Ethel have met,’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt lifted a hand. ‘You needn’t describe their 
meeting. You have done that once already.’ 

‘And Ethel’s husband has written to his father and his 
father - what a funny thing conscience is - refuses to 
accept help from any of the Nesbitt brood, so his church 
roof continues to leak and his parishioners to drink. But 
has Ethel written to her mother?’ 

‘I shall find out at the sewing-meeting on Monday,’ Mrs. 
Nesbitt said. 

‘My dear, don’t go. Why distress yourself on account of 
that old woman?’ 

‘It’s the whole world,’ Mrs. Nesbitt replied. ‘Do you 
think I don’t feel it every time I go into the street, into a 
shop. I can’t take this lightly, as you do, William.’ 

‘I don’t,’ he said stoutly, ‘but I can’t bring myself to care 
what a Radstowe shopkeeper thinks when I know what 
Lydia really is. And what difference is your outfacing 
Mrs. Miller going to make?’ 

She did not answer, but he understood, better than she 
did, that she had to meet her enemy, conquer, and then 
live more easily in the satisfaction of that victory, and 
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towards that time she looked, not without fear but with 
determination. Meanwhile her relationship to him ad- 
justed itself, and if, in his romantic or his bitter moments, 
he recognized that he had never been entirely satisfied, he 
could even then admit her qualities to be greater than he 
had thought, and realize that she, too, must miss in him 
something she had always wanted. Their comradeship 
had been broken for a few days and that ugly space re- 
mained as a scar in the minds of both but, in spite of that 
and all their dissimilarities, he knew that they could never 
be less than lovers and now he watched her %vith increas- 
ing admiration, amusement and concern. Her physical 
recovery had been almost too good and he was afraid for 
her, but going home early and anxiously on the day of the 
sewing-meeting, ready to succour and console, he found 
that she had returned in a state of complete composure. 
‘Was she there?’ he asked at once, and in the directness of 
the question there was proof of his fear. 

‘She is always there. I asked her about Ethel.’ 

‘Well, Kate, you took the bull by the horns!' 

‘Not quite by the horns. I didn’t mention Lydia, but I 
did talk as though we had known the Wj'atts, so I have 
laid a foundation and I’m sure there were enough photo- 
graphs of that poor lady to justify me. Did you notice 
them?’ 

‘I notice everything, Kate,* 

‘So you always say.’ 

He laughed inwardly. He was sure he noticed more than 
she did. He had seen the tenseness of Janet’s body when 
he had given the report on his twinge of rheumatism, and 
her relieved slackening when she heard that the doctor did 
not propose to make a fuller examination. He thought to 
himself, ‘She’s afraid of that man. She’s afraid of being 
loved. Well, I can’t do anything, one way or the other,’ 
yet his mind was fidgeting for action. On further acquaint- 
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ance, he liked the dry doctor and felt an honest disappoint- 
ment at the slightness of his own ailments. Janet might 
find a worse husband, yet why, he shrugged his shoulders, 
should he want her to have a husband at all? The family 
examples were not encouraging and if she had once 
fancied she loved Oliver, he was pretty sure that she felt no 
more than a loyal, and perhaps impatient pity for him now. 
He had done his best, and he believed he had done it 
cleverly, with little side phrases, looks, and hints, to foster 
that pity and that loyalty, and as the latter seemed to 
increase so William Nesbitt’s heart had lightened: the 
child was trying to make amends for her amorous de- 
sertion. 

He chuckled. He alone, and perhaps Lydia, knew the 
nature of the man: his acquiescence was strength, not 
weakness: he was biding his time and if it never came he 
would not have altogether failed, for he was nearer holding 
her now than he had ever been. That, however, was 
beyond Janet’s understanding: she thought him weak and 
she was too young to love in spite of it, and the diversion 
of the doctor had come at the right moment, employing 
her imagination if it did nothing else. He half hoped it 
would do more, believing as he did that neither man nor 
woman could approach fulfilment without marriage, but 
it seemed to him that she ought to have a greater scope for 
choice. She was vulnerable now to wounds which might 
heal all too quickly, and he had an absurd fancy of the 
dried-up doctor, winged like Cupid and taking shots with 
his bow and arrow. 

‘Look here, child,’ he said one night, ‘I want to talk to 
you.’ 

She looked, obediently, but there was a flicker in the 
eyes which had once been so steady and so unassailable. 
‘I’m listening,’ she said. 

‘Admit I was right about your mother.’ 
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‘I don’t remember.’ 

He feigned impatience. ‘Of course my uords are not 
worth remembering, but didn’t I tell you siie was a strong 
woman and had no need of you?’ 

‘Yes, I do remember tliat. It wasn’t,’ she added demurely, 
‘a kind thing to say.’ 

‘Well, you see it’s true, don’t j'ou? And this is the best 
chance you will ever get for going away. It’s the psycho- 
logical moment, child, if I know your mother, though 
really I’m not sure that I do. It’s wonderful how life is 
never dull. Excitements every minute!’ 

‘What is exciting you now?’ she asked. 

‘Good heavens! Listen to her! She’s a hundred years 
older than I am.’ He tapped with his forefinger on the 
table. ‘What is exciting me now, among other things, is 
the possibility of your escape. Pack 3'our box and go.’ 

Janet dropped her sewing and on it her hands fell limply. 
‘Where shall I go?’ she asked, and behind her little smile 
he thought he saw a kind of wildness. 

‘Go and be trained, as 3mu wish.’ He jingled the coins in 
his pocket. ‘You shall have all the money you need. 
Escape, child, from us old fogies, and see the world and do 
some work. Go and get a tight mouth and an air of 
authority.’ 

She shook her head. ‘It’s too late.’ 

‘For a determined character those words don’t exist. Too 
late! Why, it’s only a few weeks ago that you suggested it.’ 
‘Weeks!’ she exclaimed in a low voice. ‘Is that all? And 
now I don’t want to go. It doesn’t matter.’ 

He was pleased under a show of petulance, for this 
proved that she was no longer in need of distraction and 
that the pain of loving Oliver was eased. ‘Resignation!’ he 
mocked. ‘Let’s have none of it.’ 

‘It isn’t that,’ she said. ‘It’s indifference. I may as well 
stay here.* 
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‘Drooping, getting thin and meek and a little acid! I don’t 
want a daughter like that, thank you, a constant reminder 
of the chance we didn’t give you. I want you to go away.’ 

She looked at him sideways, smiling, with the first 
coquettish air he had ever seen her use. ‘Wouldn’t it be 
rather a pity,’ she asked, ‘when you and I are just getting 
so friendly?’ 

‘Oh, if you’re going to begin that sort of thing! You’re 
taking an advantage! I won’t have it! Try it on some one 
else, child. I’m too old a bird to be limed like that.’ 
‘But you are limed, all the same, aren’t you?’ she asked 
softly. 

‘My dear,’ he sat down, ‘I did think I had at least one 
daughter who had nothing of the minx in her and I find 
I’m wrong. It’s the first time I remember being wrong. 
Oh, yes, I thought the doctor would make me go to bed 
and punch me all over and he didn’t. I was wrong there, 
too, and I’m glad of both mistakes. I’m glad you're a bit 
of a minx. It’s a relief and so, after all, I think perhaps 
you’d better stay at home under your father’s care.’ 
‘Under your care! I think you’re a very dangerous man!’ 
He sat straight. ‘How?’ 

‘Your brain’s too busy. You’re always making things up 
and you can’t help putting your finger in the pie.’ 

He was startled, but he said alertly, ‘Where’s the 
particular pie?’ 

The faintest shadow of defence passed over her face 
before she said easily, ‘This family is always malung pies.’ 
‘Mud ones, some people would think. But general accu- 
sations are not fair, Janet.’ 

‘Ah,’ she said, ‘you can’t expect me to tell you more than 
you tell me.’ 

‘I’ll tell you one thing and it’s one you want to know.’ 
‘You needn’t. I’m not curious,’ she said hastily. 

‘I’ll tell you,’ he persisted, ‘why I was glad to be mistaken 
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about the doctor. Because, child, in spite of very grave 
temptation, he remained an honest man.’ 

He was hurt by the sudden whiteness of her face. ‘All 
the same,’ she said, ‘you will not drive me away. I s.hall 
stay at home.’ 

‘Oh,’ he cried, ‘you think I’m cleverer than I am. L'pon 
my word, I never thought of that. It wasn’t a weapon. I 
simply wanted to tell you he’s an honest man. You see, I 
like to put a good deed on record when I meet it.’ 

‘I think you really meant a little more than that,’ she said 
gently. 

He was rather alarmed by her quickness, but he consoled 
himself with the thought that at least she coidd not ha%'e 
seen through his little clevernesses in regard to Oliver, or 
she would have resisted them. She had been dull there 
because, that sensitiveness being no longer ver}’ acute, she 
had not needed to be watchful, and in this latter business 
he was on the whole glad that they understood each other, 
though he was not sure that he intended her to understand 
him all the way. 
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O N his return from Mastover, William Nesbitt had 
written to Lydia and had found a difficulty in 
addressing the envelope. He had ended by directing it to 
Henry Wyatt and had asked Lydia to tell him under what 
name the inhabitants of Mastover were to know her. No 
answer had come and, in spite of her casual habits, he was 
uneasy. That fellow, absorbed in his own affairs, might 
have mislaid the letter, but in any case it was odd that 
Lydia should not have written to a father who was 
patently anxious about her. She would not, he knew, 
insult her mother’s breakfast-table with the sight of her 
handwriting, but the office was his own kingdom and 
every day he hoped to find a letter from her there. 

He sat, one afternoon, at his desk, wondering if he should 
go and see her, when there came a loud knock at the door 
and Dora marched in. 

‘This is a comfortable chair,’ he said at once. 

She fell into it and heaved a sigh. ‘Oh, I forgot,’ she said. 
‘A cab’s at the door and I haven’t any change. Would 
you mind paying for it?’ 

How much?’ 

‘Only three-and-sixpence. I’ll pay you back.* 

‘I wonder when,’ he said, and rang his bell. ‘And now,’ 
he asked when the clerk had gone, ‘what else can I do for 
you?’ 

He was surprised to see her lips tremble a little. ‘Let me 
talk to you,’ she said. ‘I’ve just come from Mastover. 
Didn’t Mother tell you I was going?’ 

‘No, my dear, your mother doesn’t tell me everything 
nowadays.’ 

‘I thought she would be sure to because she was so 
worried about Herbert.’ 

‘Not a word of Herbert. What’s the matter with him?’ 
‘Only angry - unless something more has happened since 
yesterday. I went yesterday morning.’ 
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‘Your mother is becoming inured to trouble, I suppose. 
But tell me about Lydia.’ 

‘She isn’t happy.’ 

‘I know that.’ 

‘And she looks ill.* 

‘Oh,’ he began to tvalk about, ‘you’re not going to te'I me 
the thing’s a failure? But never mind, never mind.’ he was 
talking to himself, ‘she’ll get throuch it. One can't help 
her. She had to do it. She’ll hud a wav out.’ He looked 
sharply at Dora. ‘How ill is she? Is she coughing? Does 
that man look after her?’ 

‘Henry Wyatt isn’t the kind who locks after people,’ Dora 
said. ‘Besides, there’s nothing to do. As a matter of fact, 
she was frightfully funny. I haven’t laughed so much for 
years.’ 

‘Did Henry Wyatt laugh too?’ 

‘Oh, yes, when he listened. There’s no doubt he appre- 
ciates her. He lives on her and she likes that, but he needs 
a great deal of food. It’s exhausting though corupHmen- 
tary. Oliver was peaceful.’ 

‘So you’re regretting Oliver, are you?’ 

‘I always have. The point is tliat I’m afraid L3’dia is 
regretting him, too.’ 

‘She always has.’ 

‘Oh, yes, in a way, but suppose the way changes?’ 

He gave Dora a full stare. ‘There's an extraordinary 
amount of brains in our family,’ he said with a sort of awed 
satisfaction. 

Well, we do remarkably little with them,’ she retorted. 
He now thought it necessary to avert his gaze. _He did 
not want her to see that he knew where her brains had 
failed her, yet he was coming to the conclusion that these 
efforts of tact were useless, since his children were at least 
as clever as himself. 

‘The fact is,’ Dora went on, ‘he wasn’t exciting enough, 
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though after being jostled in a whirlpool, you might begin 
to think longingly of a pond. Of course you’d get tired of 
it again, for what seems attractive at a distance is simply 
dull near at hand. But it is at a distance now.’ 

‘Did she say all this?’ 

‘Of course not,’ Dora answered with a touch of scorn. 
She was silent for a moment before she said, ‘Lydia ought 
to have several husbands.’ 

‘Well, she has two.’ 

‘No, she ought to have no husband at all, but several 
lovers. She can’t endure claims.’ 

‘No one can live without acknowledging them,’ he said. 
‘They irk her.’ 

‘Then she must be irked,’ he said sternly. ‘Are you tell- 
ing me that this venture is a failure?’ he asked again. 
‘I’m telling you she isn’t happy.’ 

He stood still and demanded fiercely, ‘Are you? Am I?’ 
‘Oh, we don’t matter.’ 

‘Thank you, my dear.’ 

‘Well, I have the children and you have all of us. And I 
don’t think men realize how lucky they are in having work 
to do. She’s there, in that little house -’ 

He interrupted and echoed, with a difference, his wife’s 
words, ‘Oliver ought to divorce her.’ 

‘What for?’ Dora asked with a simplicity he appreciated 
but had not time to dwell on. 

‘So that she can have children, too,’ he said. 

Their eyes met, but they did not see each other. Between 
them there shone a vision of Lydia satisfied and controlled 
by a passion of service, a love which asked no questions 
and claims which could not gall her, and for Dora the 
vision became blurred by her own tears. She had no 
shame for her ready emotion for this subject, and if the 
thought of Lydia childless had always hurt her, the 
thought of Lydia so enriched was a painful delight but 
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she shook her head and the tears fell. ‘Oliver won’t do 
that.’ 

‘Where’s ail his love, then?’ 

‘Love’s a queer thing, isn’t it: He might do it if she 
asked him, but she won’t, and, aiter all. it wguU he a good 
deal to ask, for the sake of another man’s children.’ 
‘Lydia’s children,’ William Xesbitt said. 

She shook her head again. ‘It’s not only that - not only 
jealousy. Children would mean that Oliver had no more 
chance.’ 

‘Of what?’ he asked, although he knew. 

‘Of getting Lydia back. Of course that’s what he’s hoping 
for, that’s what he’s living for.’ 

‘Then he may as well consider himself dead.’ 

‘I’m not so sure. This - this stillness of his is maldng an 
impression. It’s noble and efiective. How can she help 
thinking of him alone, wanting her, and comparing him 
wdth Henry who has what he wants:’ 

‘If Henry has what he wants, Lydia is not the woman I 
believe her.’ 

He was surprised to find that Dora understood him. ‘Xo, 
but she’s there,’ she said. ‘It’s a kind of conquest, and if 
it isn’t complete, well, it’s all the better. That’s amusing 
for Lydia, but irritating, too, and there are so many times 
when Henry’s too much absoi'bed to think about her.’ 
‘Quite right, too,’ William Nesbitt grunted. ‘You can’t 
expect a man to be mooning round a woman all day 
long.’ 

‘But Oliver could always be absorbed in her - and 
dazzled, and she forgets the rest. She misses him and she’s 
sorry for him, and I think she often wants to hit Henry 
because he possesses her.’ 

‘He doesn’t possess her,’ "William Nesbitt persisted. 
‘Who could?’ 

‘You know what I mean. And he sees her faults. Oliver 
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forgave her everything. That’s partly why she left him. 
He forgave her for being selfish.’ 

‘Selfish?’ 

‘Of course she’s selfish. So is Henxy, so there are battles. 
She has to be the chief person wherever slie is and she 
can’t with him.’ 

‘My dear Dora, I think you wrong her.’ 

‘No, I don’t. I love her just as much as you do 
‘I doubt that.’ 

‘I’m certain of it, but I’m not blind.’ 

‘Blind!’ he ejaculated. 

‘Well, darling, you’re rather dazzled by her, too, and 
that’s what she likes. Henry can’t be blinking all the time 
and she gets bored. Besides, she’s fretting about Oliver. 
I think Henry’s rather too sure of himself and some day he 
may find her gone. And Oliver must know she’s fretting. 
That’s what he wants. There are hard places in Oliver. 
He’s one of those quiet people who could plot for years 
and then take his revenge. If she could see that she’d be 
safe.’ 

‘Safe?’ 

‘For Henry.’ 

William Nesbitt had been standing still for an unpre- 
cedented length of time. Even the hands in his pockets 
were motionless, but the muscles round his eyes were 
twitching, ‘You are not just,’ he said with all the life gone 
from his voice. ‘You’ve thrown the thing down so low 
after all my holding of it up.’ He roused himself. ‘But I 
still hold it up. Selfish she may be and I know she has to 
have a stage, but she knew there would be none at Mast- 
over. She went because she thought Henry Wyatt needed 
her-’ 

‘Oh, how foolish we are in thinking people need us,’ Dora 
cried. ‘Women will throw away their lives for a sentiment.’ 
William Nesbitt was silent for a moment. Perhaps he 
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was applying this remark to the daughter who made it, but 
when he spoke it was of Lydia. ‘Because he needed 
her and because she loved him. I’m sure she loved 
him.’ 

‘She loves him still.’ 

‘Yet you think she means to leave him.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t say that. I don't know. Hate is so close to 
love. She loves him for himself but she hates him lor 
making her hurt Oliver. She loves him because she’s alive 
where he is, but she hates him because he means to keep 
her. And she would hate him if he didn't.’ 

‘My dear child, where did you learn all this?’ 

‘I worked it all out in my own little head.’ 

‘You have made me ver\’’ unhappy,’ he said. It was one 
of the few melancholy remarks he was ever heard to utter, 
and at once he modified it. ‘For a moment. I 'nelieve in 
Lydia.’ 

‘Oh, so do 1. In the quintessence of Lydia and that’s 
several natures in one body. She’s gay and serious, care- 
less and conscientious, lawdess and lawful all together. 
She’s in love with Henry but she’s sorry for Oliver, and 
when women begin to be sorry for people it’s dangerous. 
She sent her love to you. I believe she loves you better 
than all the Henrys and Olivers in the world.’ 

‘Then why doesn’t she write to me?’ he exclaimed. 
‘What’s the good of asking why she does or doesn’t do 
anything? If she went back to Oliver-’ 

‘She can’t do that,’ he said sharply, and with an equal 
sharpness Dora asked, ‘Why not?’ 

‘Impossible,’ he muttered to the fire. 

‘Well, you’ll see,’ she said wearily. ‘She’s been spoilt all 
her life and she misses it.’ 

‘Ah, it isn’t only that,’ William Nesbitt almost pleaded. 
‘She’s better than that. And anyhow,’ he added angrily, 
‘that man ought to spoil her, too.’ 
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‘He does, in patches, but he thinks - yes, you can see it - 
he thinks she has a duty to him as well.’ 

‘And so she has. She has thrown in her lot with him - 
she’s got to stick to it. But if she doesn’t, if by any chance 
she doesn’t, I still believe in her.’ 

‘I know. I know.’ She laid back her head and shut her 
eyes. ‘How cosy it is here, and peaceful.’ 

‘Yes, it’s a nice room,’ he said. ‘Fine old fireplace. 
Panelled walls. I was pleased when I discovered them. 
Tapping, you know. I’m always tapping things. And then 
I got my penknife and scraped. It’s a fine old house. I 
wish Walter had a son.’ 

Dora, with her eyes still shut, said sleepily: ‘You must 
take one of Mabel’s boys into the business. I won’t 
recommend my Maurice. I think he’s rather dull, bless 
him.’ 

Ignoring that, he asked suddenly, ‘Did you sleep in Mrs. 
Wyatt’s bedroom?’ 

‘I lay in it.’ 

‘Awful bed, isn’t it? Did you see the photographs of her?’ 
‘Oh, yes. Lydia talks a lot about her. Says she’s afraid of 
her.’ 

*Oh, she does, does she? What on earth do they stay there 
for? Why don’t they go abroad and sit in the sun?’ 
‘She says it would be too pleasant. I think she feels she 
has to pay and Henry can work best there, but when he 
has finished his book they are going away for a time. But 
at present it’s dreary and she’s wearing herself out. She 
wouldn’t talk to me and she can’t talk freely, about that, 
to Henry. He’s an impatient person and if a thing’s done, 
what’s the good of wondering whether you ought to have 
done it? He’d say she ought to have thought of all that 
before - and it would be true. But it’s hard to bottle it all 
up and not ask for reassurances and,’ Dora repeated, ‘she 
isn’t happy.’ 
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And now William Nesbitt saw that a tear was trickling 
from under each of Dora’s eyelids. 

‘Don’t cry, child, don’t cry,’ he begged. ‘Nothing to cry 
about. Wipe your eyes. I can’t bear to see you cry. Look 
here, shall I come home with you and talk to Herbert? 
Now don’t pretend he hasn’t given you the devil of a time 
over this, because I know he has, and I won’t have it.’ 

Dora stood up and surt'eyed herself in the looking-glass 
above the fireplace. ‘All signs will be gone before I get 
back,’ she said, dabbing her cheeks with her handkerchief. 
‘And I must go now. Oh, by the way, Lydia has seen 
Ethel Miller. They had a touching meeting.’ 

‘And what kind of parting?’ It was odd how little this 
seemed to matter now. 

‘Tearful, on Ethel’s part, and open-mouthed. Lydia says 
the poor girl was really miserable. She began by flinging 
her arms round Lydia’s neck and gradually retreated, 
walking backwards, step by' step. Lydia said it was funny, 
but I think it must have been rather sad. Of course she 
had to tell her husband. Ethel’s the kind who tvould. 
Well, we shall get used to it all one day. Do you think 
some one could order a cab for me?’ 

‘Yes, child, yes.’ He could not bear to let her go - back 
to the pseudo-Gothic castle and a meanly irritable hus- 
band, and it was harder to bear her unhappiness than 
Lydia’s, because he loved her less. 
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I T was with difficulty that William Nesbitt stirred up his 
optimism, his supporting faith that ever5h:hing was for 
the best. Darkness, like a cloud spreading from Mastover 
to Radstowe, seemed to settle over him, so that even his 
vivid interest in life was dimmed for a time. 

Janet, whose problems might have roused him, showed 
no sign of their existence: she poured out his coffee at 
breakfast, her burnished hair like a spot of sunshine in the 
room; she was deft and quiet, saying very little, betraying 
no inward storm. And when he came back at night he 
would meet her crossing the hall, see her moving with her 
smooth swiftness up or down the stairs, or watch the tail 
of her dress slipping through a doorway. In a person who 
could sit so still, it was strange that he never turned his 
latchkey without the certainty of a glimpse of her moving 
figure and, as it was not reasonable to suppose she spent 
her whole day in these wanderings, he came to the con- 
clusion that she lingered in expectation of his return. This 
pleased him, but it also revealed the restless state of a mind 
which found comfort in his, and the blankness of a day in 
which the arrival of her old father was an event. 

The cloud lifted a little. Under it, over there in Mast- 
over, his dark daughter must remain, and in his fanciful 
mind he saw her like some unhappy queen, clothed in the 
red and purple of her state, bewildered, angry% sorrowful, 
tortured by the effects of the qualities that made her, and 
utterly remote in the closest intimacy she allowed her sub- 
jects. But here, Janet, in her elusive fairness, was like a 
watery sunbeam, intangible, yet capable of having her 
brightness transmuted into homelier uses. She, too, 
though differently, had captured his imagination, and 
dealing with her was like playing some game in which 
lightness of hand was as essential as quickness of head; but 
what was he to do with a girl whose chief relaxation was 
verbal sparring with her father? 
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The season of evening parties was approaching, but 
Janet had always shown little interest in it, and though 
she liked dancing for its own sake and accepted invitations 
as a matter of course, she had gone with an air of duty and 
returned without enthusiasm. Now, ^Yilliana Nesbitt, 
trundling home one evening, was inspired to pay his pro- 
mised call on Violet, and he told her frankly that he had 
come to ask a favour. T want you to involve Janet in a 
giddy whirl,’ he said. ‘You and Walter are always gadding 
about. I wish you’d take her in tow and liven her up a 
little. Dull for her, you know, with her mother and me.’ 

Violet said, ‘Do you think we are going to have a chance 
to be gay?’ 

‘What? You don’t mean that? Rubbish!’ He tried to 
walk about the room, but the crowded furniture pre- 
vented him.' Don’t know how you can live in, this box,’ he 
said. ‘Very nice, of course - very pretty -’ He went to 
the window where the curtains were not vet drawn and 
looked down at the expanse of Lower Radstowe, and for a 
moment he watched more and more points of light pop- 
ping out through the dusk. ‘Plenty of room out there,* he 
said. ‘I beg your pardon, my dear. Rather rude, I’m 
afraid. It’s my upbringing, I suppose. No manners but 
lots of space.’ 

‘I think you have lovely manners,’ Violet said. 

‘Do you? I’m glad of that. I shall lose them though if 
we’re going to be insulted by a set of nobodies, but some- 
how, my dear, I don’t think we shall be. The people in 
this city have very little sense -why, they let me start 
here without a penny in my pocket and take half their busi- 
ness from them - but they respect money and I happen to 
liave made that while they were all asleep. I think my 
money and my house and my one-horse shay, not to men- 
tion my charming family,’ and in acknowledgment of her 
good opinion, he made a courtly bow, ‘I think all these will 
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outweigh Lydia’s trespass. They’re not all so unworldly 
as Teetotal Jones. Besides, there’s such a thing as curi- 
osity. I should think there is!’ he added, thinking of his 
own. 

Once more he proved to be right and with that self-com- 
placency which was forgivable because he was humorously 
conscious of it, he told himself that the foresight which 
had built up his business, the power of guessing what 
other people were going to do before they knew them- 
selves, was not likely to be wrong in a little affair like this. 
Mrs. Nesbitt had never been ardent in paying or receiving 
calls, but now she found herself obliged to pay a good 
many in return for those she received. It was soon after 
the second sewing-meeting, at which Mrs. Miller had 
markedly avoided her, that several ladies remembered it 
was long since they had had a chat with Mrs. Nesbitt and, 
dressed in their obvious best, for Upper Radstowe made 
serious distinctions in such matters, they rapped with the 
shining knocker on Mrs. Nesbitt’s beautiful front door and 
entered the Nesbitt stronghold, which gave no indications 
of wishing to stand a siege. 

Though the object of these visitors was evident, they were 
welcomed graciously and they departed with an increased 
respect for their hostess and, as the only addition to their 
knowledge, the belief that though the rumours about 
Lydia Stone might be true, her mother was not outwardly 
affected by them. Mrs. Nesbitt had a stronger personality 
than most people, and if her family was not in awe of her 
it was because she had done her share in giving power 
to her children, but she could awe other people success- 
fully. A weaker woman would have betrayed herself and 
given opportunities for possible spite, but her dignity and 
her command of the situation, which was nothing more 
than her strength of character, succeeded in enhancing her 
prestige with a spice of mystery. Whatever was said be- 
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hind her back, not even a hint reached her ears. ]Mrs. 
Miller’s enmity, though it existed surely enough, was of a 
piece with all her possessions, drab and ineiTectual, and 
the battle which had threatened to be so tremendous Itad 
dwindled into nothing: the opposing forces had simply 
melted away. She had braced herself for a great encounter 
and she may have suffered from reaction, almost from dis- 
appointment, but to William she said, a little scornfully, 
‘You see, I was right. I was never afraid of Mrs. iNIiller.’ 
‘I’m always afraid of everybody,’ was his reply, ‘and most 
of all of you, my dear, and you have shown me that I have 
cause.’ 

‘One has to be sure of oneself,’ was Mrs. Nesbitt’s sum- 
ming-up of her success. 

‘You ought to have the Victoria Cross, Kate, but as 
you are not eligible for that, take this,’ and into her lap he 
flung a little packet. ‘Wear it as a symbol of my love and 
admiration.’ 

She opened the box with fingers not quite steady. 
‘You’re dreadfully extravagant, William.’ 

‘I’ve told you before you must have something to leave 
your daughters,’ he said, but this time, and he noticed it 
with a quick contraction near his heart, she did not tell 
him that she had no intention of dying yet. She was, in 
fact, less spirited than she had ever been. Her effort had 
been made and in the consciousness of her exhaustion he 
divined a deep resentment against Lydia who had caused 
it. She was never mentioned by her mother, as though she 
had been dead so long that even memories had faded, and 
in this silence his own devotion and the romantic nature of 
his love were increased. He had once seen all his children 
as so many roads on which dangers might lurk and spring, 
but now, for he, too, was tired, he seemed to see them in a 
less adventurous guise. They were like tangled skeins of 
colour weaving into his own wintry grey, and it was 
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natural that the three he loved best should have their 
colours connected with visible aspects of the world which 
he loved, too. 

Dora was all brown and golden with the loveliness of 
autumn, experienced, a little sharpened by frost but grow- 
ing maturely wise; Lydia was purple and scarlet, a blend 
of regal, passionate colours, like a stormy sunset which 
does not always fulfil its promises or its threats; and Janet 
was pale and bright as the spring. Autumn, sunset, and 
spring, these came and went; they had their fruit, their 
promise of return, their buds and flowers, but their dis- 
tresses, their storms, and clouds, and winds, were in no 
way evil: deeply he believed that all things worked together 
for good, and though he had in him little of the missionary, 
there were times when he longed to cry out his creed, for 
here was Dora, learning more quickly the lesson of toler- 
ance which, no doubt, her life with Herbert had early 
begun; and there, in Mastover, where the woods by now 
must be almost bare, Lydia’s uncertainties had preserved 
Janet from a mistaken bondage. The idea that he could 
have made another and less fair picture did not occur to 
him. If he had not been the man he was, he could have 
pointed to Kate’s painful struggles, to Lydia’s unhappi- 
ness, to Dora’s domestic felicity marred and to his own 
feelings of suspense; but, as it was, while he could see all 
this, he looked at effects which he was determined must be 
good. 

Every morning he went out to work, disdaining any 
means of locomotion but his own legs, and every evening 
he walked home more slowly through the darkness, with 
his thoughts for company, and the sights and sounds of 
the old city for solace. From below, as he mounted, he 
could hear the clang of tramcar bells and, when the tide 
was high, the hooting of the steamers in the river and, 
accustomed as he was to that soimd, it never failed tc 
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quicken that necessity for adventure which had first sent 
him to sea and now guided his life on shore. In this safe 
darkness where he walked on pavements, he thought of 
nights at sea with the wind howling and the rain lashing 
him with whips: he thought of the immense loneliness of 
those hours and the inspiration of command. A simple 
life it had been, deliberately complicated, in a mental 
sense, by his own character; and now that life prescitted 
him with complications which were not of his own making, 
he could look back and w'oader that he had not accepted 
with more gratitude those peaceful hours of physical 
danger and plain duty. 

But he did not regret the present, and the clustered 
houses, beautified by night and made mysterious by the 
humanity they sheltered within their walls, the flat 
shadows of trees and leaves at his feet, swaying in time 
with the things they shadowed, gave him in an intenser 
degree the joy he had known in the wonder of the sea and 
stars. And often, as he walked, he returned to his old 
thought. Close to him w’ere thousands of people of whom 
he knew nothing, but whose lives were full of problems, 
were important to themselves, tortured or unhappy, or 
more likely, streaked as his own was with pain and plea- 
sure. The noise of their footsteps, approaching and re- 
treating, were to him a mere echo of what to some one else 
was an essential sound, and he was fascinated by the 
thought that what was real for him was for another but an 
illusion, that his indifferences were the passionate desires 
of others; and it seemed to him that nothing but direst 
physical cold and hunger, and perhaps not even those, 
could ever take from e.xistence its enduring charm. 
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I N Upper Radstowe there were subscription dances for 
which only those who were considered the cream of that 
society could buy tickets. There was, perhaps, a good deal 
of preservative in the cream, but cream it was called, and 
the Nesbitts, in spite of Violet’s doubts, were still admitted 
to be of it, and Janet went to all the dances, a little less 
unwillingly, William Nesbitt fancied, than in former years. 
There were other gaieties in Upper Radstowe as well as 
these, and often now, when William Nesbitt went home, 
he missed Janet’s hovering welcome because she was 
dressing for a party. The house was very quiet and he 
remembered how, when Lydia was at home, her head had 
popped over the banisters before she ran downstairs to 
speak to him and ran up again on her proper business. 
He had never seen her move slowly: Janet’s actions were 
quick enough, but gave no impression of haste, while 
Lydia, always in a hurry, seemed to fill the house with life, 
and he had not grown accustomed to her absence. Men- 
tally, however, he was more than ever conscious of her, 
and so sadly, that he had to make an effort to greet Kate 
with cheerfulness. She sat by the drawing-room fire, lan- 
guidly doing her crochet, and he knew that though their 
thoughts were different, they shared like feelings of exhaus- 
tion and weariness and a like determination not to speak 
of them. 

‘We ought to have a holiday,’ he suggested. ‘Let’s 
go abroad for a month,’ and he was relieved when she 
said, ‘With Christmas so near? Oh, no, William. And 
we can’t leave Janet, coming home late at night from 
parties.’ 

He used no persuasion, for he wished to remain near 
Lydia lest the time should come when she had need of him 
and, in a way which was not his wife’s, he had to watch 
over Janet, though, for the moment, she was merely pur- 
suing her usual quiet road, doing her little duties in the 
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house and, as he suspected with some pleasure, pretending 
that her pleasures were duties too. 

Christmas came and passed with a strained gaiety. There 
had never before been a Christmas without L5'dia and the 
family party was an effort. It was hard for William Xesbitt 
to realize that no suddenly opened door would reveal her, 
vivid and alert, straight and slim, and the game of hide- 
and-seek, all over the house, which was the winter counter- 
part of the summer game in the garden on his wife’s 
birthday, seemed to him to have lost all its zest. She had 
laughed louder, run more quickly-, hidden more cleverly, 
and escaped capture better than anybody else: she had 
played the game with an earnestness which inspired the 
rest, and in her absence Dora only laughed and exerted 
herself enough to deceive the children. She hid lazily 
behind doors and allowed herself to be found, and William 
Nesbitt, lifting his eyebrows at this lassitude, was answered 
with a little gesture of open, empty hands. 

‘I can’t be bothered!’ Dora said. 

He nodded. That was what he felt. His only pleasure 
was in the sight of Janet, aware of the general constraint 
and yet, in spite of it, revealing a new capacity for gaiety, 
and in the thought of the cheque he had sent Lydia for a 
Christmas present. He wanted her to justify the conduct 
which had brought this dullness to his home, but she 
must have the means to act freely, even if it was in the 
lowering of her standard. What was she doing in that 
little dark house, he wondered? Had she picked holly in 
the woods and laid it above the picture of Henry’s mother? 
He shrugged his shoulders and went from room to room, 
a charming father, a genial father-in-law, a delightful 
grandfather who let himself be caught and kissed under 
the mistletoe by all the children and rewarded each with 
the bright new shilling which was the prize for their skill. 
‘Grandfather’s not so quick as he used to be,’ Cromwell 
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announced. ‘It was harder to catch him last year,’ and 
Mrs. Nesbitt said severely, ‘Nonsense, Cromwell, Grand- 
father has had rheumatism. That makes him a little slow.’ 
‘Well,’ Cromwell said, looking and feeling aggrieved, ‘I 
said he was slow. Grandmother,’ and Mrs. Nesbitt, flush- 
ing a little hoped no one had perceived the inwardness of 
her rebuke. 

This was her only sign of consciousness that things were 
not as they should have been, and at night, commenting 
as she always did on the day, she said serenely, ‘It has 
been a very nice Christmas.’ 

‘Very nice,’ William Nesbitt said, so heartily that she 
took a stealthy look at him. She knew quite well that if he 
had been really happy he would have mocked his own 
pleasure with some faintly acidulated little speech, and 
with a kind of jealousy, with envy and with anger, she 
pretended to accept his sentiment, but she lay awake in 
the darkness, letting loose the pain she had controlled, and 
whether it was outraged pride or longing which hurt her 
more she did not know. She could not understand why 
life should have dealt her such a blow and, though Lydia 
was the instrument, she had a dim belief that behind Lydia 
was some power beyond her knowledge, something which 
for its own purposes had made a victim of herself. She was 
the more resentful. Anger, as William Nesbitt had once 
said, was an emotion that sustained, but against the un- 
known it lost its force, and she could do nothing but lie 
there in a bewildered suffering. 

And then, irritating yet comforting her, came William’s 
voice: ‘What’s the matter, Kate?’ 

She hesitated. It was hard to make a sentence out of her 
confusion and dangerous to open a door from which her 
tortured feelings might rush. She said quietly, ‘I think I 
am over-tired - so much to think of. I’m getting old, 
William.’ 
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‘You are still better-looking than your daughters. 

‘Of course I don’t believe that, but I like to hear \’ou say 
so. I thought Janet looked veiy pretU’ to-r.iuht.’ 

‘Is she pretty? Luminous, I should scy,Ii!:e a shell with 
a light inside it.’ 

‘What ideas you get,’ she half complained. 

‘Yes, a light,’ he repeated. ‘Lighten our darkness, O 
Lord.’ 

At that Mrs. Nesbitt said good night severely. 

He felt that the Lord was certainly lightening Janet’s 
darkness, though the word had never really fitted her. It 
was a stillness, rather, and now it was being stirred, and 
that unacknowledged excitement which he had suspected 
was becoming more obvious to him. It was plei^ant to see 
her set off in her pretty frock and gleaming slippers, amus- 
ing to imagine her aloofness puzzling and perhaps attract- 
ing her partners, and one night it occurred to him that 
it would be interesting to see her return. Mrs. Nesbitt 
insisted that some one should wait up for her, even though 
she was brought back in the carriage; she had an imagina- 
tion equal to ideas of kidnapping or the coachman’s col- 
lapsing on the box, and she could not rest without the 
certainty of being informed if Janet did not appear at the 
expected hour. It %vas IMary wffo usually waited, but when 
William Nesbitt had once decided that a line of action 
would be interesting he was not to be turned from it in 
spite of his wdfe’s protest. 

‘Mary can do it,’ she said firmly. 

‘But Mary has to get up early in the morning, and think, 
Kate, how much more useful I should be if Janet didn’t 
come home. Telephone to the police - that sort of thing, 
you know. Mary w^ould only flop about like a frightened 
fowl.’ 

‘Mary is a good servant,’ Mrs. Nesbitt pronounced. 
‘Then let us preserve her health and strength at any cost. 
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Besides, I can work at my plans. I’ve a lot of notions in 
my head, Kate. No time at the office — people coming in 
and out all day asking foolish questions. I’ll wait for the 
child. I shall like it and you can sleep in peace.’ 

This arrangement was made one night after Janet had 
started for her party and when he opened the door in 
answer to her gentle knock, he distinctly heard departing 
footsteps on the gravel. Hobbs was on the box, waiting to 
see his young mistress safely housed before he went to the 
stables, according to his orders and his own sense of fitness, 
and William Nesbitt said at once: Tf that’s Walter, he 
must drive back.’ 

Tt isn’t Walter,’ Janet said as she passed into the hall. 
William Nesbitt stood on the step for a moment, looked 
at the sky, bade Hobbs good night and locked the door. 
‘Wonderful moon,’ he said to Janet, ‘but the wind’s rising 
and I can smell rain. I can always smell rain or snow- 
queer thing, that.’ 

‘But it doesn’t always snow when you smell it.’ 

‘Now, child, don’t be tart. Come in here by the fire. Egg 
sandwiches - I’ll have one myself. Feet warm?’ 

‘I’ve worn out my slippers,’ she said, looking at them. 
‘At least. Dr. Gregory has. He treads on my toes.’ 

‘You don’t mean to tell me that man dances!’ 

Well, he goes to them,’ she said demurely. 

‘Heroic!’ William Nesbitt exclaimed as though to himself. 
‘Heroic! This age is not degenerate, after all. The moral 
fibre of our ancestors, Janet, survives in the person of old 
Dryasdust.’ 

‘But he doesn’t dance much,’ Janet said, still looking at 
her feet. 

‘How many times?’ 

‘Six.’ 

‘Poor toes,’ he said. ‘All that damage in six dances.* 
‘What made you wait up for me to-night?’ she asked. 
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‘Fatherly feeling. I was not suspicious. I suppose that 
was old Dryasdust 1 heard?’ 

‘It was Dr. Gregory. He’s only thirty-sis?’ 

‘Then he ought to be ashamed* of looking like 
fifty.’ 

‘Oh, do you think he does?’ 

‘He looks what your father might have been if you hadn’t 
been as lucky as you are. Does he live on nuts and eat the 
shells?’ 

‘Don’t you like him?’ 

‘I know nothing about him, but six times! On your toes! 
And he doesn’t pay for your slippers.’ 

‘He would like to,’ Janet said calmly. 

‘Has he told you so?’ 

‘He has asked me to marr}' him.’ 

‘To-night?’ 

‘Oh, yes, and several times before.’ 

He stared at her in an astonishment caused not by this 
fact, which was natural enough, but by her way of speak- 
ing of it, this directness so unlike her usual vagueness; and 
while he stared so fiercely that he looked angiy, losing his 
control over his manner for the first time in his dealings 
with her, he was thinking rapidly, and before he spoke 
again he had time to decide that he must preserv'e the 
impression he had plainly made on her. 

‘What did you say to him, if I may ask?’ 

She was, he could see, a little hurt at the lack of the 
sympathy she had looked for, but she replied in this new, 
practical manner, ‘I told him I wasn’t going to marry 
anyone.’ 

‘No man,’ he slightly stressed the word, ‘would take that 
for an answer.’ 

‘No, but, you see, I told him I would marry him if mar- 
riage were possible for me.’ 

‘Janet, are you mad?’ 
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‘Mad?* She faced him hardly, as cold as a spring wind. 
‘Why should you think me mad?’ 

‘That man! My dear child,’ his tone was compassionate, 
‘no doubt you wanted to be kind, to spare his feelings, but 
it wasn’t wise. You should have been more final. Now he 
will go on hoping and you will have no peace.’ 

‘I shall have no peace,’ she said, ‘no peace,’ and, her 
voice rising a little, she added, ‘because I need him.’ 

He felt as though they two were walking on a tight-rope, 
swaying, bound to fall if he spoke or drew a breath; he ^d 
not know how to keep his balance or hers; he thought they 
might be saved if he cried out, ‘Then, child, if you love 
him, marry him!’ and suddenly he knew he must say, as 
he did say, gruffly, ‘Of course you can’t marry him. 
Ridiculous! I won’t consent to it.’ 

He admired the look she gave him. It was cool and almost 
pitying, and he thought, ‘This is one of the worst moments 
I have ever had. She misunderstands me. She thinks I 
don’t understand her.’ It had always been his pride to 
show his children he could read their thoughts, and now 
he had to pretend to fail this daughter and he was not 
even sure that he was wise. 

‘I would marry him to-morrow,’ Janet said, ‘if Lydia had 
not taught me not to dare.’ 

Manfully ignoring this, he said sharply, ‘You would not 
do it with my consent.’ 

She smiled a little. ‘I should have to do without it. And,’ 
she continued quietly, ‘I told him I would live with him 
for a year and at the end of that I would marr}' him if we 
found we loved each other.’ 

‘You told him that!’ 

* ?ggH3«t-ai£ -CQurse he wouldn’t have it. Surely you are 
not gdpg tcMpretend to be shocked after all you have told 
Etta and all I have seed of marriage? It seems to me the 
only hcjnest to dfc. So there’s no way out.’ 
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‘What puzzles me,’ he said, ‘is that you should want one.’ 
He paced up and down the room and looked keenly at the 
figure of his daughter as she stooped over the fire, at the 
white neck, the fine shoulder-blades showing through the 
lace of her dress, and as though from a grea't distance, he 
heard a murmur: 

‘He has been ver}' unhappy.’ 

He checked an exclamation. Had not Dora said that pity 
was dangerous? Yet Janet had pitied Oliver and ceased to 
love him, and William Nesbitt’s hopes swelled. ‘Aii,’ he 
said, ‘he has been telling you the story of his life, has he? 
They ail do that. But if you don’t care enough for him to 
take risks, you don’t care for him at all. And, in any case, 
you need time, for I’m not sure,’ he was deliberately cruel, 
but he spared himself the sight of her face, ‘I’m not sure 
that you are very constant in your loves.’ 

‘I didn’t say I loved him,’ she retorted quickly, ‘but one 
doesn’t easily let go of the best.’ 

He felt a little tremor of excitement. Surely she loved 
him if she could say that of him, and he hesitated for a 
moment before he said lightly, ‘I’m sort}’ for Dr. Gregory, 
but he should not have been so foolish. I suppose the poor 
fellow will hover round you til! Bunford comes back, and 
then you’ll forget each other. Why, you haven’t eaten any 
sandwiches?’ She stood up, and, disregarding her distant 
air, he said, ‘I hope you will make no such suggestion to 
any other lover. Another man might have agreed to it. 
You were safe with old Dryasdust, of course, but a younger 
man, a - more passionate man might have taken you at 
your word or else insulted you.’ 

‘No one to whom I could say that would insult me,’ she 
said proudly. 

‘Well, child, don’t run the risk again. Now go to bed and 
go to sleep. I haven’t any doubt the doctor loves you - 
how could he help it? - but love’s infectious and the second 
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person gets it, willy-nilly, in a milder form. It seems un- 
grateful not to, doesn’t it? but it doesn’t last for ever. Go 
to sleep and forget him. We can’t take on everybody else’s 
pain.’ 

She went, without saying good night, trailing her cloak 
from a slack arm, and William Nesbitt was left in profound 
bewilderment. What had he done? Had he lost a unique 
chance - for he knew their confidences were over - of 
helping her to the man she loved? Or had he stiffened her 
into a determination to marry him? This was what he had 
tried to do, yet, even if it succeeded, it might be a mistake. 
He cursed his habit of meddling and, in the very act, 
continued to do it, for he was wondering whether he should 
enlist Kate’s aid in disparaging the doctor. She would 
disparage him thoroughly and rouse Janet into violent 
loyalty, but was that what he wanted and had he not done 
enough of that already? Why should he beguile her into 
any marriage? Did she really love him and who could be 
sure of love? But she seemed to have grown into a woman 
in a few hours and he was half afraid of her, more than 
half afraid of her capacity for some mad action. Here was 
Lydia again! This was her effect. Her bright colours per- 
sisted in weaving themselves into other people’s lives, and 
for a moment he saw any possible indiscretion of Janet as a 
reproach which could be levelled against her sister and 
which must be prevented for that reason. 

Then he steadied himself. There were other aspects and 
he must think of Janet only, for this was her affair. He 
would have to go carefully, be watchful, and - he shrugged 
his shoulders — if possible he must be quiet. ‘Irrepres- 
sible!’ he sighed in criticism of himself. ‘Irrepressible!’ 
He had never meant to tell Kate of Janet’s proposal to the 
doctor: he could imagine a good deal, but he could not 
imagine himself doing that, and now he decided to tell her 
nothing at all for a time. It was foolish to foresee trouble, 
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but his heart was heavy as he put out the lights and went 
up to bed. He could bear any sorrow for his children 
except the sorrow of being estranged from them, but this 
would come right, it must come right. 

He slipped quietly into bed and fell asleep in that 
assurance. 
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W ILLIAM NESBITT was not One of those who, waking 
with a dull sensation of something wrong, have to 
grope in sleepily-befogged minds for the cause: as soon as 
Mary knocked at the bedroom door he remembered clearly 
the incidents of the early morning, and he had to restrain 
his immediate desire to countermand his wife’s order that 
Miss Janet should not be waked and to go and see if she 
had eloped in the darkness. 

‘Bless you, Kate,’ he said, ‘a dance is nothing to a girl. 
Does her good. Why shouldn’t she pour out my coffee?’ 
‘I expect she will,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said. ‘The children never 
do what I tell them. She ought to sleep. She has been 
looking tired lately. Of course it’s no good my talking to 
her. She always walks out of the room if I say anything 
personal.’ 

‘She’s a moth,’ William Nesbitt said. ‘A moth, but what 
do moths turn into? Caterpillars, isn’t it? No, that’s wrong. 
They lay eggs and die. Well, we all do that. I don’t mean 
children, Kate. I mean thoughts, ideas, actions. Life is a 
solemn business and one’s almost afraid to go on with it.’ 
‘It’s a good thing we start it before we kno^Y,’ she re- 
sponded with unexpected sympathy. 

‘Still, it’s interesting,’ he said, and Mrs. Nesbitt looked 
over her teacup at the tree-tops visible from her bed. She 
had no intention of continuing the conversation: it would 
only lead to more of William’s nonsense and more of her 
own pain and, for his part, he had so much to consider 
that he was willing to be silent. This business was too 
delicate for his meddling. ‘What did he know of the heart 
of a girl?’ he asked himself in scorn, and in a secret cranny 
of his mind he kept a belief that he knew more of it than 
Janet did. What did he know of the man to whom she had 
offered her freshness? He knew nothing, he answered 
firmly. The man might be a Bluebeard, a maniac, or a 
villain, but William Nesbitt, who had experience as well 
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as insight, was convinced that Janet’s lover was what he 
called a righteous man. He was too old for her, he per- 
sisted, fighting his certainty that no 3'outk would ever 
satisfy his daughter. 

‘Oh, I gi%’e it up!’ he exclaimed aloud. 

Mrs. Nesbitt turned her head. ‘What's the matter, 
William?’ 

‘My dear, I’m an old fool. I’m alwaj's trying to tackle 
problems that are too hard for me!’ And cunningly he 
added, *I worked at those plans for hours last night.’ 
‘Oh, well, William, you alwaj's succeed in what you do.’ 
‘If I could be sure of that, Kate! The thing is not to try 
to do too much. “Studj’to be quiet and mind your own 
business,” as Paul saj's.’ 

‘You seem to know a lot about Paul,’ she said, ‘but I don’t 
know where you pick it up, for you never go to Church.’ 
‘But I have a Bible at the office and what’s more, I read 
it. There’s no record of Paul’s having daughters, though. 
A pity that. It would have been awful lor the daughters, 
but what a help to me! A text for ever\’ dav". There’s more 
about daughters in Shakespeare. I keep him with the 
Bible. King Lear - he had no sense. D’j’ou know, I think 
Janet’s a little like Cordelia. Never struck me before. You 
should read “King Lear,” Kate. W’onderful stuff. Wind 
and rain on a moor, that’s how I think of it, but I can never 
forgive him for being so stupid about that girl of his. No 
perceptions. That’s worse than too many, though that’s 
dangerous. “Study to be quiet”-’ 

‘But you never do, William.’ 

‘I’m going to begin from to-day.* 

‘Then, dear, why not go and have your bath?’ 

He laughed, and a little smile curled iVIrs. Nesbitt’s 
straight lips. 

‘I think I love you best when your tongue is sharpest,’ 
he said, and immediately her face put on its defensive look. 
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Splashing busily, he wondered if he would ever under- 
stand that woman: she expected homage, of a discreet 
kind, yet at the same time she suspected it - after all these 
years! It was his fault, he supposed. The children did not 
suspect him, though they saw through him sometimes, 
and in truth he had seldom given them cause for suspicion. 
He had, perhaps, dealt better with them than with her, 
for between a husband and wife who love each other there 
must always be a kind of warfare; but his heart smote him 
for his deception of Janet, less for the thing itself than for 
his fear of its miscarrying. ‘Watch and pray,’ he said, 
doubting his ability to do no more, and rubbing himself 
vigorously. 

He was relieved to see Janet in the dining-room. She 
smiled politely but not quite naturally as she said good 
morning, and he saw that she intended to treat him with a 
distant courtesy. Watching her covertly, he was sure she 
had not slept and his own appetite failed him. He de- 
pended more than he would have owned on the serenity of 
his relations with his friends, and he was near retracting 
all he had said for the sake of winning her again. It was 
hard work to be silent, to feel himself in disgrace, to meet 
her guarded eyes, to leave the house in the certainty that 
she thought he had failed her, and to return in that cer- 
tainty at night. Only in the office could he rid his mind of 
its weight, but even the office, and he would not have 
it otherwise, was not entirely free from family affairs. 
Dora had invaded it with her troubles and now, after some 
days of Janet’s estrangement, he had a letter from Lydia. 
He was afraid to open it: his hopes and his fears were in 
confusion, for here again he was not sure what was right 
and what was wrong, but telling himself that at least he 
could believe in the essential goodness of her intentions 
he slit the envelope roughly. 
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‘’William,’ she wrote, ‘I may pop into the otfice before 
long, so don’t be out. Be sitting behind your desk \\-ith 
that nice face of yours when I enter, heavily veiled, pallid 
and mysterious. But alas, I haven’t a heavy veil and you 
can’t buy them in hiastover. However, I can manage the 
pallor and the mystery. I want to talk to you. I want to 
escape from Mastover. For a littlewhiie? For a long ■^^'hiier 
I don’t know. Anyhow, escape - that's the word. I’m 
imprisoned here, imprisoned by trees and thick walls and 
ugly furniture and portraits. Yes, portraits, William. You 
were clever to give me that hint and Airs. Wyatt certainly 
has become malevolent. She watches me all the time and 
I’m disappointed in her. I thought she was wise and 
tolerant but, poor thing, the grave has narrowed her. 
‘Still, I’m just as much disappointed in myself. I’m no 
heroine. I’m a nasty, scratchy, impatient little beast who 
wants to show off all the time and run awa}- if she can’t. 
I love my otra personality too much, that’s what’s the 
matter with me, and now" that I’m in contact with a bigger 
- and in some, but not all, ways a better one - I’m restive. 
I’m afraid of losing myself. I can’t bear to think that it 
may slip from me. I ought to be willing to merge mv’self 
and sometimes I think I will and then a spasm of anger 
comes over me, for why should I.^ I’m not big enough, or 
meek enough, or perhaps I don’t love enough. I don’t 
know. It’s like bathing in the sea and leaping every" minute 
so that a wave shan’t swamp me. Exhilarating but exhaust- 
ing. I wanted to bathe. I went into the water willingly, 
but I like to come out when I choose. And of course I can 
come out, but there are currents that make it hard. They 
draw one back. I suppose I shall end by being a fish. At 
the moment I’m amphibious, so be prepared to see a 
mermaid at your door one day. 

‘If I could see you for a few minutes, instead of Mrs. 
Wyatt looking down her long nose, what a relief! Why w"as 
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I made like this? As soon as a person catches me I want 
to run. Yet because Oliver only cajoled I went away. I 
think the wonderful thing about you is that you have done 
neither; you have just loved me. Now, don’t think Henry 
doesn’t love me. He’ll love me for ever - I’ve seen to that 
- and I’ll love him for ever. He has given me more than 
anybody else could give - sweetness, sharpness, something 
like frost on flowers, and I’ve given him little more than a 
mess of moods which even he, who understands people in 
the abstract (see his well-known novels), can’t quite make 
out. And then, in my mind which has nothing else to work 
at, there are rival claims nagging all the time. I had no 
business to leave Oliver and I don’t want to lose myself 
and I can’t bear to leave Henry. 

‘I told you I w'asn’t going to be happy. I think I shall go 
into a convent, but they’d soon turn me out. Oliver 
wouldn’t turn me out. Oh, no, he’s waiting, half expect- 
ing this, and that makes me determined to disappoint him. 
And yet I can’t bear to think of him alone. And just 
because Henry expects me to stay, I want to give him a 
shock! So now you know what kind of daughter you have. 
I hope you’re ashamed of me, but somehow'’! can’t be 
ashamed of myself. It all sounds very wicked when it’s 
put into words, but the truth - oh, well, I needn’t try to 
explain anything to you. And it’s really rather funny, 
though sad. 

‘So much for me, but, William dear, can’t you find some 
nice safe husband for Jane? It’s queer advice from a person 
whose own marriage has been so odd, but she isn’t happy 
either, and she needs a little bullying from a trustworthy 
person. What a mercy she can’t marry Oliver! She’s not 
like me - she ought to be held. And if you could arrange 
for Herbert to disappear, finally, on some dark night, I’d 
thank you on my knees, but I’m afraid you won’t do that, 
even for me. If these things could be managed, the family 
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would be comfortably settled, all except me. And oh, 
William, thank you for that money. I ought to have said 
so long ago. Pray for the soul of your Lydia and look oat 
for her o’ Thursday or thereabouts.’ 

William Nesbitt read the letter again, and when he had 
burnt it he turned from the fire and stood for a long time 
looking at the river and the fields beyond. It was early 
February and though he could not see the thickening cf the 
trees across the water, he knew that the brown buds were 
there, w'aiting for the green to burst through, and over the 
river, the bridges, the ships and the houses there lay the 
hard, exciting look of spring. It chilled yet braced him 
and his thoughts, from being troubled, became stem and 
cold. He had alwaj^s told himself that Lydia would justify 
her action, and now he was determined that she should. 
He was almost angry with her. Was all this eilort, all this 
pain, to be wasted for a whim? He would not have it. Yet 
he tvas secretly, though sorrowfully, glad that he was riglit 
about her. No man could hold her, but it remained for 
her to learn to hold herself. She had said that all he had 
done to love her, and though she had said it in grati- 
tude he remembered the words as a reproach. It was not 
enough. He must make her face her duty, whatever it 
might be, and do it. 

A smile came slowly on his lips and round his eyes. He 
knew his own wealmess, he knew he was like a lover who 
could see faults in an absent mistress and forget them in 
her presence, and when Lydia entered his office with a 
little flourish, a dramatic gesture, a sudden lightening of 
the room, he would -yes, it was true -he would be 
dazzled by something which was not beauty, nor wit, nor 
virtue, though in some degree she had them all, but by 
the peculiar compound of qualities and defects which 
unfailingly charmed him. He lost, for a few minutes, his 
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own point of view and looked beyond it at the mystery of 
personality. In excess, it was a danger, like great beauty 
or great unscrupulousness; it was dangerous to its owner 
and to those it touched and, like genius, it could not be 
crushed out of existence. No, for all Lydia might say about 
being swamped, she would continue to leap and swim, 
wearing herself out in the process, perhaps, but even in the 
defeat of death leaving an unforgettable memory of vitality, 
an emptiness never to be filled. There he was again! 
He was incapable of resisting her. She was not so good as 
Dora, so hard-working as Mabel, so fair as Janet, nor so 
genial as Walter, but she seemed to touch him at all points 
with a light and lingering finger. There was no harm in 
that, if he could keep his head and he meant to do it. He 
wrote saying that she must come on a certain day, or he 
would not guarantee an interview and at the same time he 
wrote to Oliver. 
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H e reminded himself that he did not intend to meddle 
in Janet’s affairs, and for tvvo days he held his hand, 
but all the time he knew what he meant to do and on the 
third day he called at the doctor’s house on the way home. 
It was his consulting hour and William Nesbitt sat 
patientty in the waiting-room until a woman with a 
swollen face and an ansemic-looking girl had been called 
into the inner sanctum and dismissed. 

When his turn came, he said at once, ‘It’s not rheuma- 
tism, this time. Dr. Gregory*. I want to talk to you about 
my daughter.’ A sort of spasm contracted the doctor’s face 
and William Nesbitt thought that even in a grimace it was 
a good face, grave and plain but remarkably honest. ‘She 
tells me you want to many her. She has developed pre- 
judices against marriage, as you know, and she’s quite 
right in theory*, but when it comes to practice in the 
person of one’s daughter, the theories have to go to the 
wall. I’m perfectly inconsistent, perfectly.’ 

‘She told me you would never consent to it.’ 

‘That is what I told her. I deliberately scoffed at the idea 
of you as a husband for her because I thought it mighi 
steady .her views, but I don’t know that it has done mucf 
good.’ 

‘Then you have no objection to me as a husband for her? 
‘I object to all the husbands of my daughters,’ Wiliian 
Nesbitt said irritably, ‘on principle. In practice the; 
choose for themselves and I submit of course. If the chil 
marries you, I must be content.’ 

‘I am glad to know that,’ Dr. Gregory said and he lear 
forward, picked up a pen from his desk, examined it an 
laid it down again before he looked fully into Williai 
Nesbitt’s eyes and said, ‘Because she married me to-da} 
His own eyes were a clear hazel and they did not wav 
under William Nesbitt’s stare which was not angry, n 
astonished, but extraordinarily thoughtful. He stared ar 
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then dropped back in his chair. ‘Then you have me to 
thank for it,’ he said. 

‘I was afraid so,’ Dr. Gregory murmured. 

‘But you took the chance.’ 

‘Yes, I took the chance. I’m quite aware,’ he held his 
head in his hands, ‘I’m quite aware that I have behaved 
badly, but the fact is I was worn out.’ 

‘I see,’ William Nesbitt said slowly. ‘I see. Did you tell 
her that?’ 

‘I don’t know what I said, but she knew.’ 

‘Yes. I suppose she took her chance, too. Well, you’ve 
made a great mistake, though it’s my own fault.’ 

‘I have to apologize to you, sir. It was wrong, I knew it 
was wrong, but I took what I could get.’ 

‘So she said it must be now or never? Absurd! You 
ought to have seen through that.’ 

‘But I tell you,’ the doctor snapped, ‘I was beyond seeing 
anything. I’m sorry.’ 

‘Oh, don’t be sorry,’ William Nesbitt said mildly. ‘I’m 
not an ordinary parent. I understand things. But yes, a 
great mistake.’ 

‘I have admitted that I owe you an apology,’ Gregory 
said wearily. '' 

‘That’s true, but I wasn’t thinking of that. That doesn’t 
matter. Janet does. Where is she now'?’ 

‘In your house, I hope.’ 

‘D’you imagine she loves you?’ 

T know nothing about her!’ the doctor cried angrily. 
William Nesbitt jingled his money, and after a moment 
his new son-in-law demanded, ‘Wouldn’t you have done 
it yourself?’ 

‘Certainly not. I never do things twice if once will do. 
Waste of time. You 11 have to marry her again for her 
mother’s sake, in public, and youll have to woo her, at a 
disadvantage.’ 
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‘I’m not sure,’ the doctor said in a low voice and slowly, 
‘I’m not sure that it is a disadvantage.’ 

William Nesbitt controlled a smile. The man knew more 
than he claimed, more than he realized, but would he be 
able to turn his knowledge to account: ‘Janet’s a moth,’ 
William Nesbitt said and not for the lirst time, but he 
reflected that the idea might be new to Gregory. 

‘A moth!’ The doctor mocked the insufiicier.cy of the 
word. 

‘Yes. But there are butterin' nets.’ 

‘Do I,’ Dr. Gregciy asked with a sort of mirtidess 
humour, ‘look as if I couid handle one:’ 

‘You could learn,’ William Nesbitt said gravely, and sud- 
denty he had a sense of the absurdity of the situation, but 
he did not laugh. Indeed he wondered if there were not 
something hopelessly flippant in his constitution. He 
ought to have been acting the outraged father, yet he sat 
there amiably conversing with the offender and feeling 
secretly glad that the outrage had been perpetrated. It 
was awkward, a ticklish business, but if the doctor had 
any wit it might be a success. ‘Yes, you could learn,’ he 
repeated. ‘In the meantime, you and Janet must put up 
with any inconvenience I see fit to put you to, I think I 
have the right to expect that.’ 

‘I am in your hands,’ Dr. Gregoiy said. 

‘I wish you were. I’m afraid you’re in Janet’s. And, as 
I said before, her mother must not know of this. There 
must be a wooing and a marriage.’ 

‘I don’t think she will marry me twice,’ the doctor said 
with a painful grin. 

‘You’ve got to make her.’ 

‘Perhaps you can tell me how,’ the other said with s 
strained politeness. 

William Nesbitt felt some impatience. A man with tha 
mouth and those eyes could not be weak in essence: h< 
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looked, at least, as though he had conquered himself but - 
William Nesbitt caught at this solution with the excite- 
ment of a connoisseur in emotion - he was awed by a slip 
of a girl, by her virginity, her aloofness and mystery. In the 
eyes of that man - who had been unhappy - she was too 
rare to be touched or breathed upon, almost too rare for his 
unhallowed gaze, but not, such is the inconsistency of 
human nature, too rare to be bound to him with a ring. 
William Nesbitt liked the man for seeing her thus, but it 
was not a practical view to take and it was not good for J anet 
to be worshipped in this manner. Janet, he thought, 
needed a good shaking: she ought to be physically beaten, 
but as that also was impracticable the beating must be done 
morally. He decided, to his own astonishment, that the 
child was something of a prig and yet, pathetically enough, 
out of her loneliness, her sorrow at the loneliness of 
another, her faith in this man and her lack of faith in her- 
self, she had resigned, defiantly, her apparent sense of 
superiority, and William Nesbitt felt a dreadful qualm for 
her while he wondered at the courage of women. 

‘I don’t know you!’ he cried out. ‘I know nothing about 
you! I have always expected some sort of certificate of 
character from my sons-in-law and now it is too late. And 
what does Janef know?’ 

‘All I could tell her.’ 

The cry became a mutter. ‘That’s no good. The things 
a woman needs to know are the ones she finds out for 
herself.’ 

‘That absolves me, then,’ Dr. Gregory said. 

‘But she ought to have had more time. Not much use, 
chough, before marriage. It’s the institution that’s all 
wrong. Horrible,’ he added in a murmur. 

Dr. Gregory had the air of waiting patiently for these 
generalizations to cease. 

‘However.’ William Nesbitt went on, ‘the institution 
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exists and we’ve got to make the best of it, and I don’t 
suppose it will be any worse than usual in your case, if 
you’ll take my advice/ It will be, though, if - you’ll excuse 
me - if you grove!.’ 

‘I have no intention of grovelling,’ the doctor said with 
some show of annoyance. 

‘All,’ William Nesbitt said weightily, ‘intentions - inten- 
tions! But Janet likes to make you grovel, and then she 
uses it against you. I propose,’ he stopped to tap the desk 
with his long forefinger, ‘I propose that you do what a 
young man ought to do - come to niy house and court rrxy 
daughter.’ 

‘She won’t allow it.’ 

William Nesbitt lifted his shoulders, his eyebrows, his 
hands. ‘If that’s your attitude, my advice is useless. Are 
you going to live in this house and let Janet live in mine? 
Are you never going to see her or speak to her?’ 

‘I’m willing to wait.’ 

‘Then, you’ll wait for ever. I tell you, she's sitting at 
home now and curling her lip at you. Oh, don’t ask me 
to explain it all. I understand it, of course, but it’s inex- 
plicable, all the same. All wrong -quite mad. She’s a 
member of a mad family - not insanity, just madness. 
However, there it is and I’d ask you to kidnap her if it 
wouldn’t break her mother’s heart. As it is, well, can’t you 
see for yourself? She’s made you marry her and now, if 
you don’t pursue her, she’ll hate you. She’s pretty near 
it at this moment, I should think. Come to dirmer to- 
night. I shall tell my wife I met you and asked you to 
come. And I shall tell Janet I know she’s -she’s married 
to you. I shall pretend I don’t mind. That will annoy 
her.’ 

‘I will take your advice,’ Dr. Gregory said gravely. ‘And 
I thank you for your forbearance.’ 

‘I love my daughter,’ William Nesbitt said simply. ‘I 
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believe I shall like you. I can’t see anything go amiss with- 
out wanting to put it right. Must have things shipshape, 
even in a storm.’ 

He went home, wearing an expression of amusement and 
wonder. This was all so ridiculous that he had to believe 
in its reality. ‘Nothing is more absurd than life,’ he told 
the sky. He was angry with the doctor for yielding to 
Janet’s folty: it was almost as inexcusable as running off 
without the formality of marriage: in a way it was worse, 
for it had the same selfishness sanctified by the law and it 
was irrevocable. He could have been very angry indeed, 
but he was not the man to waste his energies when he had 
work to do and he was too wise to condemn the doctor 
completely because of one misdeed, especially when it was 
one which had served his own turn, and though his love for 
Lydia was not of the kind which applauded all her judg- 
ments, he had some satisfaction in thinking that what she 
had advised had come to pass. Janet was married to her 
nice, safe husband, but there were rocks ahead and one of 
them was Kate, sitting by the drawing-room fire, lifting 
her face for his kiss. 

‘Just seen the doctor,’ he said as he warmed'>his hands. 
‘Has he come back?’ 

‘No, no. Not Dr. Bunford. Dr. Gregory. I’ve asked him 
in to dinner.’ 

‘To-night?’ Mrs. Nesbitt quickly called to mind what she 
had ordered for the meal. ‘Janet, ring the bell. I must tell 
Mary, but really, William, I don’t &iow why you asked 
him.’ 

‘An impulse of hospitality, my dear, in spite of the havoc 
be has played with Janet’s toes.’ 

‘Janet’s toes?’ Mrs. Nesbitt looked from her husband to 
her daughter. 

‘He has been dancing on them, Kate.* 

‘Does he go to dances? You didn’t tell me, Janet,’ and 
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she sighed at the multitude of thin^^s which Janet left 
untold. 

William Nesbitt 'now glanced at the girl who returned his 
look with a positively inimical expression end went out of 
the room. 

‘I must go and dress,’ he said and followed her. ‘Look 
here, Janet,’ he said, ‘come into the morning-room. I 
want to speak to you. Dr. Gregorj’- has told me whr.t has 
happened - a weight oE his mdnd, I think. No, Fve no 
criticisms to offer. You’re a woman. You can do as you 
please, but your mother mustn’t know. She can’t stand 
any more of these shocks.' 

‘Ah,’ she said, ‘you were more s^'mpathetic about the 
other one.’ 

He waved that aside, though it would have been a 
palpable hit if what she imagined of him had been true. 
‘She mustn’t know,’ he repeated. 

‘No one shall know - unless vou tell them,’ she said coldly. 
‘I’m not anxious to spread the news, child. Why should 
I be? But Dr. Gregory is at liberty to come here as often 
as he chooses.’ 

‘What fox'?’ 

‘I leave that to you and him,’ William Nesbitt replied. 
Janet’s manner at dinner showed plainly enough that the 
doctor did not come for her pleasure, but he was more 
equal to the occasion than William Nesbitt had feared. 
When he looked at Janet, which was not often, he paid no 
homage with his eyes nor did they ask for mercy, and he 
showed a capacity for amusing conversation which sur- 
prised and delighted his host who liked a man who left 
the obvious unsaid and attributed some quickness to his 
hearers, and once, when Janet laughed with a spontaneity 
too genuine to be checked by her seething indignation, her 
father had difficulty in restraining signs of jubilation. If 
old Dryasdust could make her laugh against her will, his 
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further task would not be too hard. That laugh, even her 
annoyance at it, had already broken some of her stubborn- 
ness, but the situation, he admitted, was awkward for her: 
on consideration it was positively appalling. She sat, fac- 
ing her husband, whom she was pretending not to love, 
in the presence of a father who, without showing sympathy, 
knew her secret, and of a mother who sat at the end of the 
table, quite unsuspicious, a little left behind in the conver- 
sation, but preserving her air of gracious dignity. Yes, it 
was a humiliating position for the child, but it served her 
right. The glorious defiance of her stealthy marriage had 
been stolen from her, it had become merely foolish, and 
if the doctor could simulate a courteous indifference or an 
alarming fierceness, William Nesbitt foresaw that Janet 
would be compelled to make advances: there was nothing 
else for her to do. 

It was the most amusing evening he had spent for a long 
time and the climax came when he and Kate were in bed 
and the light was out. 

T shouldn’t be surprised,’ she said, ‘if Dr. Gregory and 
Janet fell in love with each other.’ 

‘Neither should I, Kate — not a bit. Everybody falls in 
love with our daughters.’ 

‘Everybody is too many,’ she replied in a harder voice, 
‘but if he’s a good man 

T think he’s good, Kate. He looks good. But I thought 
you didn’t like him.’ 

‘I like nobody,’ she said, ‘who sees me when I am ill. It’s 
an indignity one has to suffer.’ 

‘Don’t suffer it again,’ he begged, wondering what more 
blows were to fall on her. For a little while, exhilarated 
by the excitements of the evening, he had forgotten Lydia, 
actually forgotten her, fighting her battle in the quiet 
country across the river, but now, in the darkness, through 
which the dying fire cast gleams on the rug before the 
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hearth and the polished legs of a chair, her trouble reached 
him like a physical pain. He shut his eyes, and as he sent 
up the inarticulate prayer which was ail he could ever 
compass, he heard Kate’s voice, the pleasant, soft voice of 
her best moments, saving, ‘What is the matter, William?” 
‘Matter?’ He turned on his back. ‘Matter, Kr.te?’ 

‘I felt - 1 felt as if you were unhappy.’ 

‘It’s a bewildering world,’ he said. 

‘Don’t you like him yourself?' 

‘Yes, I like him.’ 

‘It will be lonely with no child iii the house.’ 

‘Weil, we shall have each other, as we had in the begin- 
ning.’ He struggled to a sitting posture and leaned over 
to kiss her. 
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A fter all, it was Kate who remained most surely his. 

Their comradeship might break but it would always 
heal again; their love, in spite of all its little rifts, perhaps 
because of them, was too strong in its daily use and habit 
to be destroyed, and yet they had expended on each other 
far less thought than they had lavished on the children to 
whom, at best, they were only old people to be dutifully 
loved. He told himself that he had no right to wish for 
more and was content to have it so, but he knew that his 
content was founded on the fact that the statement itself 
was inherently untrue, the sort of remark with which 
parents serve up pity to themselves. He was more than an 
old father to be kindly loved: he was a force. He repeated 
it - a force. Mabel was afraid of him, Walter admired him, 
Dora allowed herself to weep in his presence - and what 
higher compliment could she pay him? - and if Janet was 
not appreciating him at the moment it was because he had 
chosen to offend her: as for Lydia, his relationship with 
her had always been a special one; they were friends, and 
though he had never been critical enough of her conduct, 
he was going to make up for lost time. No, he might be 
a nonentity some day, in his dotage, or on a sfck-bed, but 
on the day he had appointed for Lydia’s visit he felt him- 
self emphatically a force. And then, humorously, he con- 
fessed that even now it was hard to find a just cause for 
criticism of her for she had acted honestly, and all this 
valiant admonishment of himself was based on a mere fear 
of lightness, a fear which was unworthy of his faith in her 
and his general belief in the working together of things for 
good. 

He straightened himself and walked more briskly towards 
his office. The pale February sky had a diffused bright- 
ness, but the sunlight struck the tree trunks until they 
shone, and the paths crossing the green made bands of 
deep blue and purple through the grass. Birds twittered 
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with a promise of song, and now and then William Nesbitt 
paused to look into a garden where snowdrops and cro- 
cuses were growing. He shared with Lj'dia a great love of 
the spring, and this seemed to him a proper day on which 
to meet her. Even in the dark house at Mastover there 
must be signs of what was coming - earlier daylight at the 
square windows, shafts of sunlight on the dreary portraits, 
a bell-like ring in every’ sound, and outside, on the rough 
lawn before the larches, spear-shaped leaves should be 
thrusting themselves up. 

In a few hours she would leave that house and start on 
the tedious journey to Radstowe, and though he could not 
picture her leaving furtively, running down the rocky lane 
in fear of pursuit and trying to subdue the noise of her 
footsteps, he distressed himself with imaginary scenes of 
anger, recrimination and despair, or of a weariness which 
could find no expression. And again he saw her at the 
door, taking a temporary farewell of Henry’, with a light 
touch on his face and a gay word. That fellow, he was 
sure, would not see her off at the station, too busy, too 
much absorbed in his own affairs. William Nesbitt was 
not sure tliat he did not deserv’e to lose her, and if she 
returned to him that night she would, in all probability, 
have to walk through miles of darkness alone. He knew 
he was working himself up into a state of dissatisfaction 
with Henry Wyatt in case he should find it convenient to 
have a grievance against him, and he began to walk more 
slowly, horrified at the discovery of such weakness in him- 
self. There was no end to these personal revelations even 
at his age, and how much more natural and forgivable that 
Lydia should make discoveries, too! 

This life, he thought, could only be a probation and poor 
human beings should not judge each other too harshly. 
He was sure that the God who had caused the coming and 
going of the seasons, the budding of green leaves and the 
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fall of brown ones, all the wonders which accustomed eyes 
forget to see as miracles, looked as leniently on an honest, 
erring soul as on a tree stunted by some mischance. And 
who could decide, he asked again, on what was right and 
what wrong? He felt a sudden distaste for his own little 
schemings: he could do nothing: yet, after all - his optim- 
ism sprang up again - his efforts might be part of the vast 
plan, though he was only a small, grey man, waddling 
slightly as he walked, getting old but trying not to show it, 
with a few snowdrops in his coat and, thank God, his eye- 
sight as keen as ever for beauty. It was keen, too, for the 
shop windows and, pausing as usual at the greengrocer’s, 
he went in and bought an armful of tulips, yellow, orange 
and pink. Lydia was fond of tulips: she was rather like one 
herself, with her straight neck and her pretty head, and 
walking on with his gay burden he began fancifully to 
compare Janet to a daffodil, Dora to a big brown chry- 
santhemum, bitterly sweet, and Kate to a plant of mig- 
nonette, fragrant and clean and modestly sure of itself 
within its limits; and these thoughts accompanied him 
down the narrow lane where the gate still hung on its 
broken hinge, and into the old square where »children on 
their way to school gathered round him when they saw his 
flowers. He stopped, his eyes twitching as they did when 
he was troubled or amused. The children had given up 
trying to rob him of his buttonhole, but the sight of such 
a bunch emboldened them. 

‘Now then,’ he said, ‘you know I don’t give you flowers 
because you spoil them. Don’t know how to treat them.’ 
He pointed his stick at the little girl to whom he had once 
given a rose ‘Tulips, these are tulips. Now, if I give you 
one, will you take it to school and give it to your teacher 
to put in water?’ 

‘Give us two. Mister!’ she begged. 

The demand pleased him so he gave her three, and he 
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filled the otner little hands which were held out to him. 
He could seldom refuse a demand on his generosity and 
to-day, in spite of his anxieties, he expected so much 
pleasure that he was glad to give some. The preserxe of 
Lydia in trouble was better than the cheerful presence of 
anybody else, and while he told himself he was an cld fool 
for feeling such excitement, he was not ir.cvei by the 
accusation: he did not care. 

He put the rest of the tulips into a big vase and placed 
it where she could not fail to see it on her entrance, and 
W'hen he had warned Walter that he expected Lydia in the 
afternoon and did not wish to be disturbed while she was 
with him, he added that it was not necessary to mention 
her visit to her mother. Waiter nodded. He nei'er asked 
questions, he never made trouble, he tried to avoid it when 
it ivas made by other people, and in his father’s ability 
and wisdom he had a simple faith which prevented criti- 
cism. The least remarkable of the Nesbitts, he made up 
with admiration and loyalty what he lacked in originality; 
and he was proud of his family. He felt, though he could 
not explain his feeling, that, with the exception of Alabel 
whose dr^s and habits irritated his latent artistic sense, his 
sisters were different from and superior to the sisters of 
other people; they were clever in a way which produced 
nothing tangible but created an impression and, what was 
of importance to him, they knew how to wear their clothes 
and they had a queer sense of humour which he under- 
stood. He knew they had more character than he had him- 
self and he gave Lydia credit for knowing what she was 
about. He could be trusted not only to be silent but to 
control his curiosity if he had any. 

‘He’s a good fellow,’ William Nesbitt thought, with regret 
that his appreciation went no further. A good fellow, loyal, 
honest, but not blessed with much brain. He would carry 
on the business when its founder was dead but he would 
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never develop it, and William Nesbitt foresaw that it 
would become a second-rate affair and be bought cheaply 
by some more enterprising firm. The goodwill he had 
created, the ships he had built, the tradition of trust be- 
tween master and men, the faith in his bond, these would 
go. ‘And leave not a wrack behind,’ he murmured. But 
did it matter, if the things themselves had been good? It 
was human to feel that it did matter, and was not one of 
his troubles in Lydia’s affair, the fear that she, with so 
much to hand on to another generation and so much love 
to spend on it, should be frustrated? A short memory of 
his work, a short memory of Lydia’s grace, and then - not 
a rack behind. Never mind! Some things did live, they 
went on, though perhaps no one knew whence they came. 
Yes, they lived; those words for instance, and getting out 
the volume of Shakespeare which he kept in a drawer with 
his Bible, he read the passage and walked up and down 
his office, jingling his money in excited satisfaction. 
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H e aid not know why he should be surprised to hear 
Lydia talking gaily to Waiter as she came up the 
stairs. He, no more than she, was a stealthy person, but 
he believed that in her circumstances he rrJViit have been 
slightly furtive, and he was thankful she was not. She 
carried her rebel’s banner bravely and if she lowered it site 
would do that bravely, too. He seated himself behind his 
desk and for a minute or two his son and daughter con- 
tinued to talk outside the door: then it opened, she shut 
it behind her and, still holding the handle, she faced her 
father saying, ‘Behold me!’ 

He beheld her small, straight figure, dressed with her 
peculiar elegance. A little hat shaded her eyes, some cloak- 
like arrangement was flung over her shoulder, muifiing the 
upper part of her bod}' and revealing the slenderness of the 
rest. One hand was behind her back, the other, covered 
with a long, wrinkled glove, rested on her hip with a gallant 
effect which struck him as extraordinarily pathetic, for 
though it was early afternoon the panelled room was dim 
and he could not clearly see her face. 

‘Behold me, William!’ she said again, with the faintest 
possible faltering in her voice, and he answered, a little 
gruffly, ‘I can’t. Too dark.’ He touched a switch and rose 
to draw the curtains. ‘That’s better,’ he said and, survey- 
ing her, he saw that her eyes were bright and her straight 
mouth tilted. 

‘Oh! Tulips!’ she said, and crossing to his desk, she 
touched the petals. ‘Lovely! I’ve been wanthxg tulips. 
Did you get them for me?’ 

‘Well, to please you,’ he said. 

‘Thank you. D’you know,’ she laughed, ‘just for a 
moment I thought you were angry with me.’ 

‘Never angry,’ he said. 

‘Of course not.’ 

‘But somet’mes,’ he warned her, ‘sometimes stem.* 
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‘Really? I don’t believe it.’ She sat down and flung 
off her outer garment. ‘Not with me,’ she added 
securely. 

‘Not with you,’ he agreed, ‘but, perhaps, admonitory.’ 
‘But not to-day.’ 

His eyes twitched. ‘Why not to-day?’ 

‘Because it has been such a wonderful day.’ 

‘Spring’s coming,’ he said, and he watched her carefully. 
There was a spot of colour on each pale cheek and she 
was restless: he had almost forgotten how restless she was 
and, quite unaware of his own constant fidgeting, he de- 
plored the habit. It had its attractions when the move- 
ments were subtle and expressive, but it suggested an 
activity which was not healthy. ‘Can’t you keep still?’ he 
growled. 

‘Still! I’ve been sitting here like a mouse!’ 

‘Silly simile, that,’ he said. ‘A mouse! You should hear 
them in these old walls.’ 

‘Oh, William, do they come out? I must tuck my feet up. 
If there had been mice at Mastover, I should have died. 
But no,’ she made a funny little grimace and imitated the 
action of a man writing, ‘nothing but the scratching of 
Henry’s pen - scratch, scratch, scratch, and when he 
stopped it was only to scratch his head.’ 

‘H’m, very dull, I should imagine.’ 

‘Dull! For me who like people and parties! And in all 
Mastover there were only Henry and Ethel Miller!’ 

‘And Ethel Miller only once, I suppose?’ 

‘Not at all, William, not at all. Do you think she could 
keep away from me? I knew she couldn’t and I wasn’t 
going to let her. She returned.’ 

‘With her husband?’ 

‘Eventually. There are depths of unsuspected guile in 
Ethel Miller Jones, depths. I’m sure she persuaded the 
simple soul that we needed his Christian influence. So 
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we did, but what she needed was just me. It says much in 
my favour that women like me,’ 

‘But the simple soul, not too much, I hope.’ 

‘No, I saw to that. I never poach, though I always, 
always want to, just for fun. A form of sport, bt:t despic- 
able, of course. The simple soul is devoted to Ethel, 
though her skin ahva3’S looks as if it’s chapped, a healthy 
red, but rough. And she is devoted to the simple soul, and 
the simple soul likes Henry. He can’t approve of him or 
me, but he says he realizes that - er - there may be cir- 
cumstances -er- in which -er- He couldn’t finish the 
sentence because he’s both modest and puzzled, and the 
best of it is there are no such circumstances in our case. 
I’ve told him so, but he thinlts that’s my generosiUn 
Those truthful people never believe one’s telling the truth 
oneself, at least not when it goes against one. Funnj’, 
William! Life is interesting, isn’t it? And Ethel loves me 
still.’ 

‘Then I’m glad we never stinted her with plum cake.’ 
On a laugh Lydia continued, ‘Yes, she loves me still and 
keeps saying, “Oh, Lydia!” just as she ahvaj's did, and I 
love making her say it, so there we are! We shall he going 
to church soon. Really, it makes me feel I didn’t do any- 
thing very daring after all. Times are changing.’ 

‘I wish your mother W'ould realize it,’ he said sharph*. 
*Ah, she doesn’t change,’ Lj'dia said and then, caught by 
that sharpness in his voice, she added gently, ‘I’m soriy, 
Whlliam, but one can’t act according to one’s mother, or 
even according to one’s father. Luckily for me, you are 

‘I never said I approved,’ he said quickly. 

‘I don’t care whether you do or not. There’s not that kind 
of love between us. It would stand anything - wouldn’t 
it? - anything!’ 

‘I’m not so sure,’ he said gravely. 
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‘Well, what wouldn’t it stand?’ 

‘Nothing,’ he had to admit on a cry and though she 
uttered a little sound of triumph, he went on, still gravely, 
‘But I should suffer, suffer very much if I had to think you 
flippant.’ 

‘Ah, you suffer a great deal already, without saying any- 
thing about it.’ 

‘No, I do not,’ he protested. 

‘You’re a great little man,’ she murmured, ‘very brave, 
very good — ’ 

‘Now, now, none of that,’ he begged. 

‘Well, it’s the first time, William, perhaps the only time 
and I apologize for being obvious.’ 

‘Not obvious at all -just rubbish.’ 

‘But anyhow, I’m not flippant.’ 

‘Your letter worried me.’ 

‘Yes.’ She stood up, touched the tulips again and went 
to the window while he walked three paces, backwards and 
forwards, in front of the fire, and neither noticed how like 
they were to each other in this way of freeing thought by 
movement. 

‘I knew it would,’ she said, ‘but it helped pie. So did 
Ethel. To think that dear, dull Ethel could help me! She’s 
loyal.’ 

‘So are you,’ he said quickly. 

‘Yes, but one has to decide whom to be loyal to. I didn’t 
know. I didn’t know. It has been rather - rather trying, 
William. If Oliver had appeared one day looking forlorn 
and patient and forgiving, I think I must have gone back 
to him.’ 

‘And now?’ 

‘I’m safe now, I think.’ 

‘Ah,’ he breathed deeply, ‘that’s a mercy because he’ll be 
here to-day.’ 

She was surprised but not startled, and at that moment 
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he was happier than he had been since September for, m 
her calm readiness to meet the man, he thought he saw 
something sane and reasoned which was not th.e accepted 
view of such affairs, something in which sex v. as the least 
important element and, to test her, he said sharr'y, ‘And 
you don’t mind?’ 

‘Yesterday I should have minded. To-day I don’t. I to!d 
you it had been a wonderful day. Whv is he coming here?’ 
‘Well, child, in a stern mood I decided that you must make 
up your mind one way or the other and I thought you’d 
better see him. Besides, I want to speak to him myself. 
No, never mind whv.’ 

‘But I must know, William. You’re scheming something.’ 
‘Yes, always scheming. Tell me why to-day has been 
wonderful.’ 

‘It sounds silly -but Henry looked such a baby. He’s 
never looked like that before. He’s so damnably sure of 
himself generally, it makes me want to hit him, and this 
morning, when I said good-bye, he looked like a child.’ 
‘Did he see you off?’ 

‘No, but he came to Radstowe by the same train. He 
thought I "didn’t see him, but of course I did, in spite of 
all his precautions. It was rather pathetic and it made me 
cry a little. He must have had a sudden panic and felt 
he must follow me. He hadn’t a hat on and the most 
awful old trousers. He was like a stage conspirator, recog- 
nizable as one at once! I haven’t given him a very easy 
time, William, and he isn’t so sure of himself, or of me, 
as he seems, and though I would never have left him with- 
out telling him, and he might have known it, that settled 
any doubts of conscience I had. And it was only my con- 
science, not my heart. Oliver looks as if he needs me more, 
but he doesn’t. Of course I shall always have times when 
I hate Henry, but I shan’t leave him. He’s hovering about 
outside now, I suppose.’ 
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‘Then he’ll see Oliver.’ 

‘Very likely.’ 

He was surprised at her indifference, for his own ready 
imagination was busy. Henry would be surprised at the 
coincidence, jealous, perhaps accusatory, and William 
Nesbitt did not want a quarrel outside his premises. 
‘Henry will think it odd,’ he said. 

‘That won’t do him any harm.’ 

‘I don’t know. Hadn’t we better have him in?’ 

‘Oh, no, William, I’ve been seeing Henry for months and 
I want to be with you. Besides, you have to tell me what 
you are going to say to Oliver.’ 

It was his habit to walk as he talked without looking at 
the person he addressed, but now he stood still and fixed 
her steadily. ‘I think he ought to divorce you,’ he said, 
and at that she did surprise him, for she shrank back a step 
or two and put the desk between herself and him and from 
behind that barrier, with a hand at her throat, she cried 
in a thin voice, ‘No, no, not that!’ 

Her eyes, widened and darkened, seemed to ask for 
mercy and under their gaze he lowered his own. He had 
seen her enraged in childhood, he had seen her weeping, 
but never before had he seen her frightened and the sight 
hurt him intolerably. He looked at the carpet and asked, 
‘Why are you afraid of that?’ 

She did not answer for a moment and when he looked 
up she was composed again and, bending over the desk 
towards him, she said, ‘I don’t want to hate Oliver.’ 
‘You mean he would refuse?’ 

‘Yes - nastily. He’s an angel up to a point, but beyond 
that point he might be awful. I’ve taken care never to go 
beyond it because I knew.’ 

‘You have gone a good way,’ William Nesbitt muttered. 
*I know, and he behaved magnificently because he’s proud 
and because he always thinks he’ll get me back. He has 
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believed all the time that Henry will be too much for me 
and that I shall find him out. I ha%'en’t, though, and I 
never shall, but what I have found out is that I’m safe 
with him. He has no nice smooth ways, he was badly 
brought up by that mother of his, and if you were dying I 
don’t believe he’d notice. You’d have to call his attention 
to the fact. But right through him there’s a sort of bright- 
ness, a sort of light. And with Oliver - d’you loiow, 
William, there w’as always something about Oliver that 
frightened me? Not the kind of fear one enjoys, but some- 
thing dark, somewhere. He gives me the kind of feeling 
I get if I’m alone in a wood.’ 

‘But this is nonsense,’ William Nesbitt protested. 

‘Y'ou Icnow it isn’t, William. You understand perfectly 
well. Things exist though w'e mat" never have seen them, 
and I’m not going to see Oliver in a way - in a way that 
would spoil him.’ 

‘This is a new aspect of him to me,’ William Nesbitt 
confessed. 

‘Ah, you’re clever, but you can’t know everything. But 
I know that. Besides, I’ve never asked for anything in my 
life and I’lli not going to, and, moreover, one can't have 
everything in this world. One ought not to want too much. 
You get less, you know, in the end. And one has to pay. 
And then, William,’ she hesitated, for the Nesbitts were 
loyal to each other, ‘apart from that, there's Jane.’ 

‘He has never cared for her.’ 

‘I know, but Jane -’ 

‘Janet’s all right. That’s all done with. You needn’t 
think of that.’ 

‘But one has to pay,’ she repeated. 

‘My dear,’ he said a little bashfully, ‘I want you to have 
children.’ 

She steadied her voice with an effort. ‘I’ve given them 
up, but Oliver hasn’t. He never said a word, he never 
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would, but do you think he would let me have Henry’s 
children? That’s too much to expect. No, the only babj^ 
I shall ever have is Henry and I must make the best of 
him. William, I forbid you to speak to Oliver about that. 
It would be useless and it would leave,’ she touched her- 
self, ‘a stain.’ 

‘This is your affair, child,’ he said. ‘I will be silent.’ And 
then, in a kind of rage, he cried out, ‘But it’s ridiculous!’ 
‘Absurd,’ she agreed. 

‘It’s tragic!’ 

‘No, I won’t let it be that,’ and at those words, he made 
with his hands a motion as though to brush away his 
outburst. 

‘You’re quite right,’ he said, ‘Quite right. I forgot my- 
self for a minute. We make our own tragedies. And this, 
I thinlt, must be Oliver coming up the stairs.’ 

She went to the fireplace and laid one hand on the 
mantelshelf and, keeping it there, perhaps for support but 
perhaps only because she had a sure instinct for a pose, 
she turned to face the door with her other hand hanging 
by her side and her lips, as William Nesbitt saw, a little 
parted to let out a welcome. 
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I T was Janet who entered, stood still for an instant, and 
then shut the door. ‘They didn’t tell me there was any- 
body here,’ she said. 

‘But I’m nobody,’ Lydia stated. ‘I’m not even sure of my 
own name! It’s nice to see you, Jane, and what a pretty 
frock. Now, if only Dora were here we should be com- 
plete.’ 

‘She’d come if you telephoned,’ Janet said. 

‘Shall I?’ Lydia stretched her hand towards the desk. 
‘Certainly not. There are limits. I’m verj' pleased to see 
my daughters, but these are my business hours. As you’re 
here, you shall have some tea, but this mustn’t be a 
precedent.’ 

‘I shan’t worry you often, William. It’s a long day's 
journey from Mastover. I don’t see how I can get back 
to-night, and there’s not a house open to me in Raustowe 
except Walter’s and I don’t think there’s enough room in 
that little flat. It would be rather fun to call on Mabel - 
but perhaps not. Jane, aren’t you glad to see me? I wish 
you would be.’ 

‘I think I am,’ Janet said vaguely. ‘I think I am.’ With 
her hands in her big muff she stood over her sister’s chair 
and looked down. ‘Yes, I am,’ she said quietly. 

‘Thank God for that,’ Lydia said simply. ‘It’s the first 
time for years. Make a habit of it if you can.’ 

It seemed to William Nesbitt that round the figure of his 
youngest daughter there was a kind of mist: she moved as 
though she could not see her way quite clearly and she 
spoke without her usual crispness, like a person emersing 
from a dream, a dream and not a nightmare. ‘That child’s 
safe, too,’ he decided. ‘The doctor’s a man and not a 
mummy,’ and he rang the bell for tea. 

Janet had seated herself in the other arm-chair and she 
looked at the fire while Lydia looked at her and said, ‘What 
have you been doing to yourself? You look as if you had 
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been stealing jam and were wondering if there were any at 
the corners of your mouth.’ 

‘Not jam,’ William Nesbitt said pleasantly. ‘More like 
quince jelly, isn’t it? Something that gives you an appetite 
for more?’ 

‘I have been for a walk,’ Janet said, rousing herself. ‘A 
long walk. There will soon be primroses.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know how people who call themselves busy 
can get away in the middle of the day,’ William Nesbitt 
grumbled. ‘I can’t do it. It’s bad enough to have you girls 
invading my office.’ 

‘Then she certainly has been stealing jam,’ Lydia said. 
‘I’ve stolen nothing,’ Janet answered emphatically. ‘I’ve 
only taken what I have been given.’ 

‘Ah, stealing’s more fun,’ Lydia said, but Janet, who had 
once wanted to steal what was not hers, shook her head 
at the fire. 

‘It isn’t,’ she said, and William Nesbitt, who understood 
the unspoken allusion, began to hum his hymn and Lydia, 
who understood too, was careful to look scrupulously at 
the fire in her turn. 

‘When I came in just now,’ Janet began, and Lj'dia said, 
‘That’s right, Jane. Change the subject, but you needn’t 
be afraid of me. I’m not curious. I’m not like William.’ 
‘When I came in,’ Janet persisted, ‘there was rather an 
odd-looking man at the door. He had no hat on -’ 

‘And baggy trousers? That’s Henry. He must be getting 
rather cold out there. Cross, too, I should think.’ 

‘I didn’t imagine him like that. He looks good.’ 

There was a moment’s silence after this unsolicited 
testimonial to Henry Wyatt’s appearance. It had been 
given with perfect naturalness, and while William Nesbitt 
heard it not only as an opinion for which he was grateful 
but as one made by a daughter who had freed herself or 
been freed to a wider womanhood in which she need no 
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longer consider each word betore she uttered it, Lydia sat 
with a light smile on her lips and seemed to be thinking 
back to all the incidents and impulses and convictions 
which had caused her to join her life to that of the man 
w'ho, to Janet’s clear eyes, looked good; and Janet, a little 
startled by the impressive stillness in the room, glanced 
from her sister to her father and back at the useful nre. 
Then she said calmly, T think you ought to ask him to 
come in.’ 

‘But I’m not supposed to know he’s there. And why didn’t 
you ask your owm young man to join the part}-, my dear?’ 
‘What has Father been telling you?’ Janet asked. 

‘Not a word, but you didn’t go looking for primroses alone, 
did you? I suppose you came to confess yo-ar sins to 
William, as I have been doing. Well. 1 shall go soon and 
leave you with him.’ 

‘Don’t hurr}% don’t hurt}’,’ Wiliiam Nesbitt begged with 
mock politeness. ‘I’ve no work to do. I’m thinking of 
starting a matrimonial and confidential bureau to employ 
my idle hours. Must do something.’ 

‘Then, I advise a detective agency.’ Janet said with a kind 
of good-liUmoured bitterness. 

‘I might combine the two,’ he said. 

‘So he has been prying into your affairs, Jane? Well, I’m 
glad you have some to be pried into, and you’re safe with 
him.’ 

‘Safe!’ Janet cried. ‘He’s a public danger!’ 

‘Aly dear,’ he said, ‘there are times when dangerous 
expedients are the only safe ones. But I do make mis- 
takes, and I wish I had not asked Oliver to come here 
to-day.’ 

Janet who, perhaps out of habit, had stiffened suddenly, 
relaxed deliberately and murmured absent-mindedly, 
‘Oliver? Why not?’ 

‘William’s afraid he and Henry will fight on the doorstep,’ 
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Lydia explained. ‘But they won’t. Here’s the tea, and a 
telegram for William.’ She stretched her feet beyond the 
fender. ‘Pour out, please, Jane.’ 

Janet had already risen to clear a space on the desk for 
the big tray supported by a small office boy, and as she 
began to handle the cups and saucers with her quiet deft- 
ness, she looked across the room at Lydia, on whose warm 
bright dress the firelight flickered, and asked with the 
sober interest of a person who no longer judged but tried 
to understand things, ‘Do you want to see him.?’’ 

Lydia leaned forw'ard and clasped her ankles. ‘No,’ she 
said slowly, ‘I don’t think I do.’ 

‘Then why don’t you go before he comes?’ 

‘Because I hate running away. And I want some tea. 
Have you lost some old boat, William, and got the insur- 
ance money? You look pleased.’ 

‘We don’t lose our boats,’ he said. ‘We’re rather parti- 
cular about that.’ 

‘Ah, it’s a wonderful firm, Nesbitt and Son, isn’t it? 
But you’d better knock wood. If Oliver doesn’t come 
by the time we’ve finished tea. I’ll go. That won’t be 
running.’ 

‘You need not hurry,’ he assured her. ‘He isn’t coming,’ 
and he put the telegram in the fire. 

Lydia leaned forward again as the fire annihilated the 
flimsy paper. ‘There he goes,’ she said softly. ‘There he 
goes,’ and with her hand she seemed to help the upward 
movement of the flames. Then, turning her head swiftly, 
a trick for which William Nesbitt always watched with 
pleasure but also with the readiness of a hunter anticipat- 
ing a spring, she asked, ‘But what did he say?’ 

‘Can’t come. Writing.’ 

Apparently content with that, she turned back to her 
thoughts, and William Nesbitt, glancing at his other 
daughter, saw a look of doubt on her face, but he nodded 
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reassuringly, well aware that he had given her cause to 
suspect him, even when he was innocent. 

‘How cosy it is here, and peaceful,’ Lydia said, leaning 
back and balancing her cup on her lap, and her father, 
remembering that Dora had said that too, felt a great 
happiness that his children should ilnd rest in his com- 
pany, but he said modestly, ‘It’s a nice room.’ 

‘It’s not the room,’ Lydia replied. ‘It’s you. Being with 
God must be rather like this, only more alarming. You 
have all the divine attributes, William, except justice. 
You’re hopelessly prejudiced about the people you love.’ 
‘If you think,’ he said, ‘that I haven't seen through you 
She put up a lazy hand and it was odd and rather touch- 
ing to see her so languid. ‘Now, don’t disturb me with 
arguments, please. Of course you see through me, just as 
God does, but I suppose He’s grieved and you are not. 
We all see through each other, ail the clever members of 
this family, Dora and Jane and you and I. That’s what’s 
so comfortable about it, no sudden shocks and disillusions 
and misunderstandings and bickerings. Jane was outside 
the fold for a little while, but she has come back. Oh, yes, 
Jane, you were and you have. I’m no more of a fool than 
you are.’ 

‘Not so much of one,’ Janet said, and she made the con- 
fession abruptly but with dignity. 

‘And now, farewell,’ Lydia said. ‘I must go. WTiere, I 
don’t know. Henry hasn’t a hat and probably no money.’ 
‘Here,’ William Nesbitt said, taking his hand from his 
pocket. ‘Here you are. Better get a car and drive to Alast- 
over. Or you can get that train, that train I got, you know, 
and drive from the junction. Mind that awful road, though. 
Tell the man to drive carefully. You ought to have that 
road seen to.’ 

‘No, no, I like the steep and stony path to Heaven. The 
primrose path of dalliance is for Jane. I hope you’ll find 
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the primroses soon, Jane. There will be plenty at Mast- 
over in a few weeks, if you like to come.’ 

Til come and see you,’ she hesitated, ‘when I’m married.’ 
‘Then get married soon. And I hope the matrimonial 
bureau will be a great success.’ 

‘It is!’ he cried. ‘It is! Good-bye, child. Make that 
Henry of yours take care of you.’ He was deeply moved 
by this parting, by his renewed confidence in her whom he 
should never have doubted, by the vague atmosphere of 
happiness surrounding Janet, by the courage of Lydia 
whose road was indeed rocky but worth ascending, and all 
three stood, a little shy and intimidated by emotion; but 
the Nesbitts could be trusted not to make scenes involun- 
tarily and with a word and a laugh the tension broke. There 
was in them all, as he realized at that moment, something 
hard and something humorous which, with enjoyment of 
its own dexterity, could turn blows aside or receive the 
blows, if necessary, without showing pain. 

‘Now I come to think of it,’ he said thoughtfully, ‘you 
children never cried when you were hurt. Your mother 
saw to that.’ 

‘I sometimes forget,’ Lydia said in the same tpne, ‘that 
she has any part in us,’ and at that, stung by his own dis- 
loyalty in not regretting her absence, in having forgotten 
her for a time, he exclaimed, ‘But you must remember it!’ 
‘I remember her,’ Lydia said, ‘as herself. A wall, with 
flowers growing on it, ivy, clinging plants, but underneath 
a wall.* Turning aside and picking up her gloves, she 
added, ‘I can’t scale it. I can’t get through. However, 
I like to think of it. But you, William, you’re only an old 
tree. I can get round you easily enough and climb into all 
your branches, except the very top ones, near the sky, near 
the stars, too fine a perch for the likes of me.’ 

William Nesbitt blinked. ‘She’s quite poetical,’ he told 
Janet. 
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I live with a litcran' man. Scratch, scratch, scratch. 
Good-bye, m}'' friends. If yon lock out of the wind'jw, 
you’ll see Henry and me going o:t together like the Babes 
in the Wood.’ 

‘And mind you get that car,’ "William Nesbitt cubed after 
her grufiiy. 
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H e drew the curtains, opened the window, and found 
Janet at his side. They both leaned out and not far 
below them, for the old building was not lofty, they saw 
the upturned faces of the other two, pale in the oncoming 
darkness. With the hand which was not holding Henry’s, 
Lydia waved, and they passed out of sight in the shadow 
of the house. Straightening themselves, William Nesbitt 
and Janet stood and listened to the footsteps, growing 
fainter until they were lost in the sounds of other foot- 
steps, the rumbling of a cart, the soft swish of a boat in 
the river, the knocking of oars in the rowlocks and the sub- 
dued voices of two men talking near the water. 

William Nesbitt drew the curtains and shut the window 
again. ‘Time to go home,’ he said. ‘We’ll go together. 
Janet,’ He felt very tired and, as on that night at Mastover, 
he suffered from an absurd sense of desertion. She had 
gone with a wave of her hand, gaily, gallantly, as she did 
everything, and it was right that she should, but the room 
felt cold in spite of the fire, and his well-worn limbs 
slackened suddenly, as after a great strain. Things had 
turned out as he had hoped they would, she had kept to 
her path, and though he felt limp and weary now, the inner 
part of him was at peace if it was lonely. He went to the 
fire and raked out the coals, a habit he had formed when 
he was poor, and then, realizing that Janet stood there 
waiting for him, waiting also on his mood, he shrugged 
himself cheerfully into his overcoat, but still neither of 
them spoke until, as they were ascending the narrow lane 
where even in the twilight the trees showed their thicken- 
ing branches and here and there a bud, Janet asked, ‘What 
did Oliver really say?’ 

‘What I told you,’ he replied. ‘I could see you were 
suspecting me.’ 

‘Well, you have a way of- diverting things, haven’t you? 
Aren’t you sometimes afraid.’ 
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‘Yes, always. I was always afraid when I took a ship in 
or out of harbour, afraid of storms, wrecks, illness, muti- 
nies, always on the watch. I was afraid when I left the sea 
and started here, but I have been hopeful, too. You must 
be v/illing to take risks. No good cravciing into holes. And 
I have an interfering nature, child, as you have dis- 
covered, but/ he walked more slowly and putting cut a 
hand he slipped it under her arm and leaned on her a 
little, ‘but perhaps my interfering days are ever. I can’t 
get up this hill as fast as I did.’ 

‘There is no hurry,’ she said in her level voice. Tt’s a 
lovely evening.’ 

‘A wonderful day, Lydia called it. You haven’t told me 
why you came to see me.’ 

‘There’s no need, is there?’ 

‘No. A good day.’ He dropped her arm so that they could 
go separately between the iron posts which marked th.e 
lane’s top and, drawing a deep breath, he said, ‘I wonder 
what will be the next adventure, the next act in the comedy 
of the Nesbitts.’ 

‘You will find it dull if we just — just amble along, won’t 

‘No, life's never dull, so commit no indiscretions on my 
account. No further indiscretions,’ he added weightily, 
but she had either a remarkable control over her tongue or 
a remarkable inability to loosen it and he drew nothing 
from her. ‘Why, the sky changes every minute,’ he said, 
referring to his earlier remark. ‘On these spring evenings 
I always think it likes to stay light as long as it can. It 
must be a treat for it after the winter, like a child allowed 
to stay up late. And then,’ they had reached the shops, 
‘there are the greengrocers’ windows. Very attractive. I 
never cared about gardening. I like to see the flowers 
growing and the lettuces coming up, but I could never bend 
my back for them, yet I find it hard to pass a greengrocer. 
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I think ril get a bunch of grapes for your mother. She 
ought to eat fruit - at least so your doctor says and I sup- 
pose he’s always right.’ 

He went in and made his purchase, leaving her to wonder 
at the tiredness in his voice, and when he came out she saw 
on his face - illumined by the lighted window - that look 
which becomes permanent with people much older than 
himself, the result of gazing backward and inward and 
beyond, so that passing events and objects are slightly 
blurred, and it was so remarkable a change in him that, 
moved out of her reserve, she stepped towards him, saying 
quickly, *I think you’re very tired. Why don’t you hold 
my arm again?’ 

A little annoyed at this betrayal of himself, he gave a half 
shake of his head and then, anxious not to check her expan- 
siveness, he said, ‘Very w'ell, as an equal, as a friend, not as 
a doddering old father,’ and so, walking quickly, they 
passed the shops, crossed the green, empty of children at 
this hour but dotted here and there with the figures of 
lovers strolling on the paths or sitting close and still under 
the trees, passed the mews where an electric lamp showed 
the motionless hands of the disabled clock, and turned in 
at the gate to see the early flowers splashed with fight from 
the windows of the house. 

He took his latchkey from his pocket, but before he put 
it in the lock he said impressively, ‘Many of the things I 
have wanted have come to pass, but not all. I ought not to 
expect them all. A man who has made his own place in 
the world is inclined to feel angry when he doesn’t get his 
way, but that’s a waste of energy and time. One wants 
perfection and forgets that the very root of imperfection 
is in oneself - oneself.’ He turned the key and stood aside 
for her to enter, gave an assertive nod to assure her of 
the truth of his remark, and shut the door sharply. 

From the drawing-room a murmur of voices was audible. 
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He raised his eyebrows, pointed to a loaded basket on the 
floor and said in a whisper, ‘Mabel!’ 

‘Oh, 1 don’t want to see her to-night,’ Janet com- 
plained. 

‘No,’ he agreed. ‘She makes an unromantic flrdsh to your 
day. It’s the marmalade season. She will be telling ycur 
mother all about that. Creep upstairs and i'il go and 
applaud her labours.’ 

But it was evident at once that a topic more exciting than 
her own domestic virtues had caused Mabel’s eyes to shine 
with an extra polish, and Mrs. Nesbitt's attitude ^vas not 
the one of gentle sympathy she assumed for Mabel’s 
benefit. She sat upright %vith her face flushed, and without 
waiting for William’s kiss, she said almost fiercely, ‘hiabel 
has seen Lydia! ’ 

He kissed them both. ‘Been to Mastever:’ he asked 
genially. 

‘Certainly not,’ iMabel replied. 

‘But I thought you and John were contemplating a visit. 
Your mother and I have been, Dora’s been, why shouldn't 
you go?' 

‘Willianji,’ Mrs. Nesbitt said sternly, ‘don’t you want to 
know where Mabel saw L^’dia?’ 

‘If I may hazard a guess,’ he said pleasantly, ‘it was some- 
where betsveen the station and my office. She came to see 
me.’ 

‘You knew she was coming?’ 

‘I did, Kate.’ 

‘And you didn’t tell me!’ 

‘My dear, what would have been the good?’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt stifled something like a sob. ‘Everybody,’ 
she said, ‘can see my child except myself.’ 

He could not find it in his heart to make the obvious 
retort, and he turned from the sight of her pain to discover 
on Mabel’s face an expression of disappointment, of 
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collapse. She had been exercising the energies of a mind 
capal5le of much secretiveness on a mystery which was 
solved at a casual word, and she felt that her acuteness had 
been cheated. 

‘So that’s very simple/ he said. 

‘I wonder she cares to come to Radstow’e,’ Mabel 
said. 

‘Ah, she’s fond of her old father, fond of her mother, too. 
She said to-day she liked to think of you, Kate. She said 
you reminded her of flowers and growing things on a 
wall.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt raising her head stiffly, stared at him and 
beyond him with her opaque gaze and hardly roused her- 
self to bid Mabel good-bye, but when he returned from 
seeing his daughter out, she moved her lips to ask pitifully, 
‘Did she, William?’ 

He nodded, patted her shoulder, and said loudly, as 
though he replied to a host of hostile critics. ‘I don’t say 
she’s right, but I say she thinks she is.’ 

‘About the flowers?’ Mrs. Nesbitt murmured, and he 
cried, ‘No, no, Kate. About Henry.’ 

Mrs. Nesbitt recovered herself a little and said sharply, 
‘I always said Oliver was to blame.’ 

‘Let’s leave blame out, Kate. We can’t judge.’ Shuffling 
his feet, for it was never easy to speak of the finest things 
to her, he said awkwardly, ‘I like to think of what that 
great man said when the woman was taken in adultery. 
He said, “He that is without sin among you, let him first 
cast a stone ” Clever, clever - and how quick! A great 
mind and a great heart. I can see all those fellows stand- 
ing round, biting their nails, peeping at each other, and 
then slinking away. They’d find plenty to say afterwards, 
talking about it among themselves, but they couldn’t find 
a word when they had to meet those eyes. Not a word. 
There was no word. He had said it all.’ 
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W I L L I A M 

With her hands trembling on her lap, Xesbitt 

looked up like a child, and the tenderness of his own 
feelings reminded him that such a lock on Henry had 
crystallized Lydia’s troubled love into a sparkling clear- 
ness. 

‘I wish,’ she said, ‘I had thought of savinc that to hlrs. 
Miller.’ ' " 

‘Mrs. Miller again!’ he exclaimed, with a conviction that 
the woman whose spite he had always dreaded had. after 
all, done Kate some good turn. 

‘Yes, I met her this afternoon and she stopped me in 
the street, so I knew she had something cruel to say 
to me. She said she supposed Lydia had ruined my life 
and now she was doing her best to ruin Ethel’s. I didn’t 
mean to tell you, William, and make things harder for 
you.’ 

‘Things are not hard for me when you are kind.’ 

*I am not naturally kind,’ she confessed with difficulty. 
‘I am not like you, but I did,’ the words came strangely, 
‘I did - stick up for her. iMy own daughter! I said Lydia 
could harm no one because she’s good. And then I went 
away btfcause my legs were shaking. They are shaking 
still. And I don’t know what she meant, but that is what I 
said. And then you came home and told me what Lydia 
said about the flowers -’ 

She paused and, fearing his honesty might be disas- 
trous, yet realizing the necessity for it, he said, ‘But be- 
neath the flowers, Kate, she said there w’as a wall which 
she could not get through, but she was \’iTong there, I 
think.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘she can get through.’ She lifted and 
dropped her hands in despair of understanding or 
making him understand. ‘I can’t believe Lydia is right, 
but I can believe she is good.’ 

He felt an extraordinary peacefulness, as though the 
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actual presence of that power, that pervading goodness in 
which he trusted, were in the room and, going rather 
stiffly on his knees and making a pretence to stir the fire, 
he offered, in that attitude, his humble thanks. 
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ANDERSON, Sherwood 

HORSES AXD MEN. Stories A’o. 54 

'H:.r:es a^d Me?: coniirms our indebtedness to the publishers who 
are introoucin^ his work here. It has a jiiity beyond that of its 
constant hlicdie West setting. A ntan of poetic vision, with an 
intimate knovdedge of imrticular co..ditions of life, here looks out 
upon a world that seems singularly material only because he 
uniiinchingiy accepts Its actuadtiesd Po:l 

AlimTRO^G' Martin 

THE BAZAAR. Stones 77 

‘Tiiese stones have consiaerable range ot subject, but m general 
they are stay-at-home taleis, cepici'ig cloistered lives and delicate^ 
finely libred minds. . . . Mr. nrrnstrong writes beautifully/ 

A*rKINS, J. 3. 

SIDE SHOWS. Essays. Withanintroducuoa by james bone AH 78 
Mt. J, B. ^"itkins was war correspondent in four wars, the London 
ed.tor of a great Hngksh paper, then Paris correspondent of 
another, and latterh" the editor of the Spectaior, Hib subjects in 
Side S/:gz?.s are briefly London and the sea. 

BALING, MAURICE 

xiALF A hilXUTE'S SILENCE. Stories No. 153 

Tales from Russia, some of them accounts of real happenings^ 
ghost stories, school stones, classical inventions, character sitetches, 
fajry tales and parodies, legends and romances; a variety which 
tjives to the book a refreshing ana delicious inconsequence. 

BELLOC, Hilaire 

SHORT TALKS WITH THE DEAD No. 79 

In these essays Mr. Belloc attains his usual high level of pungent 
and witty writing. The subjects vary widely and include an 
imaginary talk with the spirits of Charles I, the barber of Louis 
XIV, and Napoleon, Venice, fakes, eclipses, Byron, and the 
Liinous dissertation on the Nordic Man. 

BERCOVICI, Konrad 

BETWEEN EARTH AND SKY. Stories of Gypsies. 

With an Introduction by A. e. cofpard No, 117 

Konrad Bercovici, through his own association with gypsies, 
together with a magical intuition of their lives, is able to give us 
some unforgettable pictures of those wanderers who, having no 
home anywhere, are at home everywhere. 
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BIERCE, Ambrose 

CAN SUCH THINGS BE r Stories Ac. i 

^Bierce new^ wastes a worJ, never coin_-< a too startling phrase ; 
he secures his hnal eficci, a cold thriil of tear, by a simple, yet 
feubtij, realism. No anthology of short stories, limited tc a score 
or so, would ce comptete without an example of his unique artistry/ 
dArrrry Put 

THE MONK AND THE HANGMAN’S DAUGHTER. 

IVriitcn vi cdL<bura::Qn ^c:itk AJalpht^ Danzig^r de Castro No. 34 
'They arc stories which the discerning are certain to welcome. 
They are evidence of very uncsual powers, and when once they 
have been read the reader will feel himself impelled to dig out more 
from the same pen.’ WpsirrAnster Gazette 


BIRRELL, Augustine 

MORE OBITER DICTA No. 140 

*Age has not wearied Mr. BirrelFs humour 5 nor have the years 
condemned his ■whimsicality. He remains as delightful a companion 
as et^er.* Katicn and Athendsam 


BOURGOGNE, Sergeant 

MEMOIRS OF SERGEANT BOURGOGNE. With 
an introduction by sir John fortescue No. 14S 

This is one of the few masterpieces of War ever written. It is vivid 
from the first page to the last and the subject, The Retreat from 
Moscowj is unexampled in its horrors. Bourgogne is French of 
the French - a typical soldier of the Guard, brave, quick-witted, 
resourceful, gay and humane. 


BOURNE, George 

A FARMER*S LIFE No. 32 

The life-story of a tenant-farmer of fifty years ago in which the 
author of The Bettesvsortk Book and The Memoirs of a Surrey 
labourer draws on his memory for a picture of the everyday life 
of his immediate forbears, the Smiths, farmers and handicraft men, 
who lived and died on the border of Surrey and Hampshire. 
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BRArvI AH^ Ernest 

THE WALLET OF KAl LUNG 

'Something worth doing and aone. ... It was a thing intended? 
wroughr out. compicted and established. Tlierefore it was destined 
to endure? and, wLat is more importantj it was a success.* Hilaire 
BeiiGC 

KAl LUNG'S GOLDEN HOURS j6 

It .s tvcrthr o its forerunner. There is the same plan, exactitude, 
working “Out nnn acbierenient ; ana thererhre complete satisractioa 
m tne ''eaC'’'’ah /Von; luj /"’■*; hnv m; hilalie eelloo 


BRONTE, Eni-iiy 

WUrHERiXG KriG?;TS jVff. 3C 

‘1: :s t rerv great hook You mm reau t'nN grim story of lost and 
thwarted In : create oes a moor at any age and come under 
its sway/ rmAc ae iVewAnamr; c.y kcsz t.i'crJEAY 


BROWNE, Louis 

r:-IE STORY OF THE JET'S .Vs. 146 

Here is a iiistary wniTCu more absorbing than any work of nction. 
The autnor trace? the beginnings of the Jewisn race from the 
wandering Semitic races ot Arabia, through interminable strife and 
coniiiet, smver, , oppression, expatriation, up to modern times. 


BUTLER, Samuel 

ERE WHO N. A Satire No, ii 

*To lash the age, to ridicule vain pretension, to expose hypocrisy, 
to deride humbug in education, politics and religion, are tasks 
beyond most men's powers j but occasionally, very occasionally, a 
bit of genuine satire secures for itself more than a passing nod of 
recognition. Er£tv/ion is such a satire. . . . The best of its kind 
since Gulliver's Travels.* Jugustme Birrell 

EREWHON REVISITED. A Satire No. iz 

‘He waged a sleepless war with the mental torpor of the prosperous, 
complacent England around him j a Swift with the soul of music 
in him, and completely sane ; a liberator of humanity operating 
with the wit and malice and coolness of Mephistopheles.* Man^^ 
Chester Guardian 
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BUTLER, S:.mue! 

TilE xoni BOOKS A'o. 75 

“To lir. Butler j. tanas n-it chiefly as a satirist or an amateur in llction 
or iU the fine arts, but as tne freest, must ori^i^inal and most varied 
thin her of his generation. , . . Xeither j&hs’ti/W nor The Jfa) of 
A:! hut the posthumous work e»nitled Xgic Booh will stand, 

in our m *g':ient, as the decisive contribution of Samuel Butler to 
the thu uu,nL of his age.* Xaimi 


SELECTED ESSAYS. This 
following esxa} s : 

THE KUMOTR OF HOMER 
QUIS DEMDERIO . . . ? 
R-^'TBLINGS IN CKEAPSIDE 
THE \L.NT, THE NIECES, AND 
THE DOG 


volume cun tains the 

55 

HOW TO M \KE THE BEST OF LIi E 
THE SANCTUARY OF MONTRIGONE 
A MEDIEVAL GIRLS* SCHOOL 
ART IN THE VALLEY OF S\AS 
THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE 


THE WAV OF ALL FLESH. A Novel Ao. lo 

Tt drives one almost to despair of English Literature when one 
sees so e.xtraordinary a study of English life as Butler’s posthumous 
If'av of J a Flesh making so little impression. Really, the English 
do not deserve to have great men.’ George Bernard Shazv 


CANOT, Theodore 

MEMOIRS OF A SLAVE TRADER. Set down by 
BRANTZ MAYER and now edited by a. \v. Lawrence Xo. 126 

In 1K54 a cosmopolitan adventurer, who knew Africa at the worst 
period of its history, dictated this sardonic account of piracy and 
mutiny, of battles with warships or rival traders, and of the 
fantastic lives of European and half-caste slavers on the West Coast. 


CARDUS, Neville 

DAYS IN THE SUN : A Cricketer’s Book No. 121 

The author says *the intention of this book is modest •“ it should be 
taken as a rather freely compiled journal of happy experiences 
which have come my way on our cricket fields/ 
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CARLETON, Captain George 

MILITARY MEMOIRS Edited by 

A, 'V. Xs. 1 34 

A che-rri;. sidelight oa the war of the Spanish Succession, witli a 
rentarkarle hterary historv. }c!i: sen praised the book, Scott 
eoPed k, ann then the critics decA:en ;t tc be notion and suggested 
D-iLe or Swht as the Cv^tnor ; nop; .t has coiPc into its oven again 
recorns of a *oknerL actual enrencnces. 


CLEMENTS, J 


vO,\ 


A GIPSY niE HORX. i 
A tree ana spmtect account 
passed, ftbcntatin^ front l 
telLng. Mr, Clentent? Yves 


re in a ieep-sea fcnu'g slnr Ah 1^6 
: a nntse cf seu-nfe row nassina-, if not 
tert ’litM'M'ss arc Sincerity of its 
*e sea, and he ma->e$ has readers io\e it. 


COPPARD, A. E. 

ADAM AXD EVE AXD PIXCH ME. Strries No. 13 

Mr. Cop yard ’3 intpiicit theme :s the closeness cf the spiritual world 
to the nniterh'd ; the strange, comnmr.icative sympathy 'ivliich 
strike* through two leniperaments ai’d suudeniy makes them one. 
He deads with those sudden n.npulsas under which, secrecy is broken 
dov. r. for a moment, and personUiity re\ealed as under a flash of 
spir/nual iightning. 

CLORfxDA WALKS IX HEaVEX. Stories Ak, 22 

‘Genius is a hard -ridden vrord, and has been pul by critics at many 
puny ditches, but Mr. Coppard sets up a fence worthy of its 
mettle. He shows that in hands like his the English language is as 
alive as e\er, and that there are stiii infinite possibilities in the 
short story.’ Outlook 

FISHMONGER’S FIDDLE. Stories lYo. 130 

‘in delinite colour and solid strength his w'ork suggests that of the 
old Dutch Masters, Air. Coppard is a born stor} -teller,’ Tima 
Literary Sut'plement 

THE BLACK DOG. Stories 2 

‘Air. Coppard is a born story-teller. The book is filled with a 
vaiiety of delightful stuff : no one who is interested in good 
writing in general, and good short stories in particular, should 
miss it.’ Spectator 
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COYLE, Katiileen 

LiV. A Nove*. With an Introdnctioa by rehecca 

V, EfeF iV<?. 87 

"IJz' k a short no\eI, bat :norc subtly suggcadng beauty and 
nio\ci::e2:t than many a longer book, Liv is a young Norwegian 
girl V. hctse father Is recently dead. She is engaged, half against her 
will, tu a young man, a neighbour ; but she desires above ail things 
to go to Pans to “see life.” . . . There is something ccoi and rare 
about this story ; the reader iiiids himself turning back to re-read 
pages that nmst not ne forgotten.’ Literary Si/ypiment 

DAVIES, W. H. 

TBE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SITER-TRAMP. 

With a Preface by G. Bernard shaw Xc. 3 

Printed as it was wriuen, it is \^orth reading for its literary st}le 
alone, The author tells us wdth mimitabie quiet modesty of how 
he begged and stole his way across America and through England 
and Wales until his travelling days v,cic cut short by losing his 
right foot while attempting to 'jump’ a train. 

LATER DAYS. A pendant to TLe Autohmg^aphy tf a 
Supif'-Tramp No. 4S 

‘The self-portrait is given wdth disarming, mysterious, and 
baffling directness, and the writing has the same disarmingness and 
simpleness.* Observer 

A POET’S PILGRIMAGE No. 56 

A Poefs Pilgrimage recounts the author’s impressions of his native 
Wales on his return after many years’ absence. He tells of a walking 
tour during which he stayed in cheap rooms and ate in the small 
■wayside inns. The result is a vivid picture of the Welsh people, the 
towns and countryside. 

DELEDDA, GRAZIA 

THE MOTHER. A Novel. With an Introduction by 

D. H. LAWRENCE. (Awarded the Nobel Prize 192S.) No. 107 

An unusual book, both in its story and its setting in a remote 
Sardinian hill village, half civilised and superstitious. The action 
of the story takes place so rapidly and the actual drama is so inter- 
woven with the mental conflict, and all so forced by circumstances, 
that it is almost Greek in its simple and inevitable tragedy. 
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DE MAUPASSANT 

STORIES* Translated by CLrZ!i.i:ETH ?urtindals Xo, 37 

*His “story” engrosses the non-critlcal, it holds the critica! ten at 
the drst reading. . . . That is the real test of art, and it is because 
of the tnobtrusireness of this workmarship* that for once the critic 
and the reader may join hands without amaiting the verdict of 
posterity.’ Err-;; tlf Intr'iJ'JCtkn by ronn aitnox ford 


DE SELINCOURT, Huyh 

THE CRICKET MATCH. A Story 

Through the meaiam. of a cricket match toe author endeavours to 
give a glimpse of life in a Sussex village. First me have a bird’s-eye 
view at damn of the viEage nestling under the Downs ; then we 
see the players awaken in ad the wiacbo different circumstances 
of their \arious ktes, pass the morning, asseixiole on the f.Cd, play 
their game, uziited for a few hours, as men should be, by a comnton 
purpose - and at night disperse. 


DOS PAS50S, John 


ORIENT EXPRESS. A book of tra-H XH Sc 

This book will be read because, as well as being the temperature 
chskrt of an unfortunate sufferer from the traicJing disease, It deals 
with places shaken by the heavv footsteps of History, manifesting 
itself as usual by plague, fainine, murder, sudden death and 
depreciated currency. Underneath, the book is an ode to railroad 
travel. 


DOUGLAS, George 

THE HOUSE WITH THE GREEN SHUTTERS. 

A novel. With an Introduction by j. E, friestley No, iiS 
This powerful and moving story of life in a small Scots burgh is 
one of the grimmest studies of realism in all modern fiction. The 
author flashes a cold and remorseless searchlight upon the back- 
bitings, jealousies, and intrigues of the townsfolk, and his story 
stands as a classic antidote to the sentimentalism of the kailyard 
school. 
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DUNSTERVILLE, Alajor-General L. G. 

STALKY’S REMINISCENCES No. 145 

*The real Stalkr, General Dunsterville, who is so delightful a 
character that the hctitious Stalky must at times feel jealous of him 
as a rival* . . * In war he proved his genius in the Dunster Force 
adventure j and in this book he shows that he possesses another 
kind of genius - the genius of comic self-reveladon and burbling 
anecdote. And the whole story is told in a vein of comedy that 
would have done credit to Charles Lever.’ T/ie Observer 


FARSON, Neglev 

SAILING ACROSS EUROPE. With an Introduction 

by FRANK MORLEY No. Ill 

A voyage of six months in a ship, its one and only cabin measuring 
S feet by 6 feet, up the Rhine, down the Danube, passing from one 
to the other by the haif-forgottcn Ludwig’s Canal. To think of 
and plan such a journey was a fine imaginative effort and to WTite 
about it interestingly is no mean accomplishment. 


FAUSSET, Hugh FAnson 

TENNYSON. A critical study No. 124 

Mr. Fausset’s study of Tennyson’s qualities as poet, man, and 
moralist is by implication a study of some of the ^fredominant 
characteristics of the Victorian age. His book, however, is as 
pictorial as it is critical, being woven, to quote T/ie Times, ‘like 
an arras of delicate colour and imagery.’ 


FLAUBERT, Gustave 

MADAME BOVARY. Translated by eleanor marx> 

AVELING. With an Introduction by hamish miles No. 144 
. It remains perpetually the novel of all novels which the 
criticism of fiction cannot overlook ; as soon as ever we speak of 
the principles of the art we must be prepared to engage with 
Flaubert. There is no such book as his Bovarj ; for it is a novel 
in which the subject stands firm and clear, without the least shade 
of ambiguity to break the line which bounds it.* ferct lubbock 
in The Craft of Fiction 
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FOR^Mx^N, Henry James 

GRECIAN ITALY. A back ot Twve: Y 

‘It has been said rhaf if you crert? Tacrr-^dna a vis:- 

v.waid not beheve :t. If t!.e renc-r has been in Ga\r:r fra:y 
he reads this hook, the of ns nai:es 7w’d r-n\4" rrn 

and induce a severe atLak.k oi nc stale ’ad fkin. Fnj'act 
rCSTIXG JOXES 

GARNETT, Edward 

FRIDAY NIGHTS. Critioa’ Essays 
‘Mr. Garnett is “the crit.c as arnsn ’ 
nature and the snetiest L..naan variations. K 
us the pcEsiide outlines ot a new hu’^nan's.n, 
both life and art ’ Fue iy?:tS 

GARNETT, Mrs. R. S. 

THE INFAMOUS JOHN FRIEND. A NTwd 
This book, tboug^h ’n thrm an historical r c^^el, l 
psychological study. It s an atteinpr to depict a 
though destitute of the common lirtues ot 
with qualities that compe; Uw and admiral’' n. 

GAUGIN’, Paul 

THE INTIMATE JOURNALS. Tra-AatM by 

VAN WYCK FROOICS Ak. irt 

The confessjens of genius are usually staid ng ; aril Gaugm’s 
Jf^unials^ now made accessible to the wider world, are no exception. 
He exults in his puwer to gite free rein to hh savage spirit, tearing 
the shaw'l from convention’s shoulders with a gci-ture as unscrupu- 
lous as it IS RabelaisTn. 

GIBBS, J. Arthur 

A COTSWOLD VILLAGE Ao. 15S 

‘For pure observation of people, places and sports, occupations 
and wild life, the book is admirable. Ewry thing is put down 
freshly from tiie notebook, and has not gone through any deaden- 
ing process of being written up. There are stories, jokes, snatches 
of conversation, quotations from old diaries, odds and ends of a 
hundred kinds about squires, gamekeepers, labourers and their 
wives.’ Morning Post 
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GOBIKEAU, Le Comte de 

THE CRIMSON HANDKERCHIEF, AND OTHER 
STORIJilS, Translated from the French by henry 
I ORGAN STUART No, 1 37 

The three stories included in this volume mark the hood tide of 
Comte de Gobineau’s unique and long-neglected genius. Not 
even Nietzsche has surpassed him in a love of heroic characters and 
unfettered wills - or in ins contempt for bourgeois virtues and vices. 


GOSSE, Sir Edmund 

SELECTED ESSAYS. First Series No. 73 

‘The prose of Sir Edmund Gosse is as rich in the colour of voune 
imagination as in the mellow harmony of judgment. Sir Edmund 
Gosse’s literary kit-kats will continue to be read with avidity long 
after the greater part of the academic criticism of the century is 
swept away upon the lumber-heap ’ Daily Telegraph 

SELECTED ESSAYS. Second Series JVo. 8i 

A second volume of essays personally chosen by Sir Edmund 
Gosse from the wild field of his literary work. One is delighted 
v.*ith the wudth of his appreciation which enables him to write with 
equal charm on Wycherley and on lo Read the Bible. 


GRAHAM, Stephen 

A PRIVATE IN THE GUARDS No. 89 

In his owm experiences as a soldier Stephen Graham has conserved 
the half-forgotten emotions of a nation in arms. Above nil, he 
makes us feel the stark brutality and horror of actual wT.r, the 
valour which is more than valour, and the disciplined endurance 
which is human and therefore the more terrifying. 


HAMILTON, Mary Agnes 

THOMAS CARLYLE No. 157 

Although not a formal biography, being more concerned with the 
mind of the man, as revealed in his writing, than with the external 
incidents of his life, it sets both Carlyle and Jane Welsh before the 
reader in an outline that, while it may provoke sharp disagreement, 
is alive and challenging. 



HASTINGS, A. C. G. 

NIGERIAN DAYS. With IntrodjctioR by 

R. B. CUXXIXGH AME GRAHAM ' dY. : r 

Written with ;^reat sincerity and vrith ennal ntnc'ejtv, it i? tne lecnri 
of eig'hteen long' ■’♦ears spent on the con'd“'es cf t^ie EinnirCj a honii 
deyoid of bom nasty and wit!. on: :b2 c'^ean erw.wsf.on of emir: or cf 
the average globe-trotter yho in a rno.of. is coannettmt to tetrie the 
'native’ question cf a Cjuntr^ tnt: be has on ip 'ren as in a e*nj::.an 


-lEARN, Lafeadio 

GLEAMN'GS IX BUDDHA-riETAS A,. _2 

A booh whidi is readable from t.w f rst paao tc the i..:t. an . h Aii 
of suggestive thoughty the es' ws on Japanese reog^Ow : >uC'hef , ailing 
for special praise for tne earnest sp. at in vd.-d. me s-. jxn is 
approadteJ. 

GLIMPSES OF UNFAMILIY.R A\?AX. Ihrst 
Series ffn f"" 

Most books written a'^ou: Janan h:te reen s’g.wncinl fnetenes of 
a passing traveller. Of the inner hfe cf the Japanese we Rnow 
prautically notlnng, thnir rcligiony snperititrens, yaps cf t.wwght. 
LufcaJic Hearn lu^eaL saiTiething of the p:?pre ana their CuStCfins 
as thet are. 

GLIMPSES OF UNFAMILIAR JAPAN. Second 

Series Oh. 5 3 

Sketches by an acute observer and a master of English pivsc. if a 
Nation in transition - of the lingering remain? of Old Japan, 
to-dav’ only a memory, of its gardens, its beliefs, custimy, gods 
and devils, of its wonderful kindliness and charm - and of the New 
Japan, struggling against odds towards new 

KWAIDAN. Stories NY. 4e. 

The marvellous tales which Mr, Hearn has told in this volume 
illustrate the wonder-living tendenev^ of the Japanese. The stories 
are of goblins, fairies and sprites, with here and there an adventure 
into the held of unveiled supernaturalism, 

OUT OF THE EAST YT 43 

Mr, Hearn has written many books about Japan ; he is saturated 
with the essence of its beauty, and in this book the light and colour 
and movement of that land drips from his pen in etery delicately 
conceived and finely written sentence. 
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HEYWARD, Du Bose 

PORGY. A Tale No. S5 

This fascipatin^ book gives a vivid and intimate insight into the 
lives of a group of American negroes, from whom Porg]- stands out, 
rich in humour and tragedy. The author's description of a hurri- 
cane is reminiscent in its power. 

HILDEBRAND, Arthur Sturges 

BLUE WATER. The story of an ocean voyage Ao. 36 

This book gives the real feeling of life on a small cruising yacht ; 
the nights on deck with the sails against the sky, long fights with 
head winds by mountainous coasts to safety in forlorn little island 
ports, and constant adventure free from care. 

HOUSMAN, Laurence 

ANGELS AND MINISTERS, AND OTHER 

FLAYS. Imaginary portraits of political characters done 
in dialogue - Queen Victoria, Disraeli, Gladstone, Parnell, 

Joseph Chamberlain and Woodrow Wilson No. 17 

‘It is all so good that one is tempted to congratulate Ivir. Housmaa 
on a true masterpiece.’ Times 

HUDDLESTON, Sisley 

FRANCE AND THE FRENCH. A study No. S6 

‘There has been nothing of its kind published since the war. His 
book is a repository of facts marshalled with judgment ; as such 
it should assist in clearing away a whole maze of misconceptions 
and prejudices, and serve as a sort of pocket oncyclopsedia of 
modern France.’ Times Literary Supplement 

HUDSON, W. H. 

MEN. BOOKS AND BIRDS: Letters to a Friend. With 
Notes, some Letters, and an Introduction by morley 
ROBERTS No. 1 12 

An important collection of letters from the naturalist to his friend, 
literary executor and fellow author, Morley Roberts, covering a 
period of twenty-five years, 

JEWETT, Sarah Orne 

THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED FIRS. Stories No. 28 
‘The young student of American literature in the far distant future 
will take up this book and say “a masterpiece !” as proudly as if 
he had made it. It will be a message in a universal language - the 
one message that even the scythe of Time spares.* From the Preface 
by mhhk GATHER 
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JONES, Henry Festing 

DIVERSION'S^ IN SICILY. Trave: impressions Vr. li- 

Shortly before his sudden and unexpected death, Mr. Fes^’r:^ Jones 
chose out Di'Z'frskns tn Sicily for reprlntixi^ in tre Tnn. el.ers* 
Library from among his tbiee books of mannly S;ci.:Lin switches 
and studies. These chapters, as meh as anv that r rate, recap- 
ture the wisdom, rharin and hw^mour of tr.em Sv-tac-r. 

JOYCE, James 

DUBLINERS. A vrlu me Stories fh ia 

A collection of hfteen short stories bv th^ anth',)r of VJi.cc:. They 
are all of them brave, relcndeis and srmyathetic r;ct..rei of Dahdin 
life ; realistic, perhaps, cut not crude t analytical, but no: repug- 
nant. 

A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG MAN. 

A novel No. 155 

‘It is a book to buy and reac. Its claim to ce I is as jooi 

as the claim of tne last b of Trjzz'ci:. It is by f :r the 

most living and convincanc p.cture that exists of c.n INth Cath- b:c 
upbringing. The technique ;s staindnj. . . . n.c..: memorable 

novel’ H.G. WELLS 

KALLAS, Aino 

THE WHITE SHIP. Stories. With an IntrodoetN': ov 

JOHN GALSWORTHY W. 24. 

‘The writer has an extraorainary sense of atnn. n.t'jc.’ 

Lite V Suplkmeni 

‘Stories told convincingly and well, with a keen lerception for 
natural beauty.’ ISanx'i 

KOxMROFF, I\Ianuel 

CONTEMPORARIES OF MARCO POLO AN. 143 ^ 

This volume comprises the Travel Records in the Eastern parts of 
the world of William of Rubruck (1253-5), the Journey of John of 
Plan de Carpini (1245-7}, the Journey of Fiiar Odoric (131S-3C). 
They describe the marvels and wonders of Asia under the Khans. 

THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO AN. 59 _ 

When Marco Polo arrived at the court of the Great Khiii, Pekin 
had just been rebuilt. Kublai Khan was at the height of his glory. 
Polo rose rapidly in favour and became governor of an important 
district. In this way he gained first-hand knowledge of a great 
civilisation and described it with astounding accuracy and detail 
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LAWRENXE, A. W., edited by 

CAI'llVi'S or TIPr. Survivors* Narratives Xo. iz^ 

:: l::lon : s tre \veil“k::ovrn stories ol' Bristov/ ai:o Sciirrv, 2 
ziiil a seaiiian^ Xno were forOMy Mohammedarokvd 
111 the service of Mysore till their escape after tea 
eatrA^'s ire :;;:ven fram an wf taxi’s diary of iiis close i:vprisoi:iae::: 
Serin-- ^ratan:. 


LAWRENCE, D. H. 

T'A’ILIGHT IN' ITALY. Travel efs?.y3 Y; ig 

This voiurce of traixl \ignettes in North Italy yeas first puLIibhed 
in 1916, Since then Mr. Lawrence has increased the niunher of huS 
admirers year by year. In 7 ki: 7 :;'/;r jf?; Ita/v they wiii lind all the 
freshness and \igour of outlook v*hich they have come to ei’pect 
from its author. 


LAWSON, Henry 

WHILE THE BILLY BOILS. First Series Nc. 33 

These stories are written by the O. Henry of Australia, They tell 
of men and dogs, of cities and plains, of gullies and ridges, of 
sorrow and happiness, and of the fundamental goodness that is 
hidden in the most unpromising of human soil, 

WHILE THE BILLY BOILS. Second Series Ah. 39 

Mr, Lawson has the uncanny knack of making the people he WTites 
about almost violently alive. Whether he tells of jackeroos, bush 
children or drovers’ wives, each one lingers in the memory lung 
after we have closed the book. 


LESLIE, Shane 

THE END OF A CHAPTER Ko, no 

In this, his most famous book, Mr. Shane Leslie has preserved for 
future generations the essence of the pre-w'ar epoch, its institutions 
and individuals. He writes of Eton, of the Empire, of Post- 
Victorianism, of the Politicians, . . , And whatever he touches 
upon, he brilliantly interprets. 
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LITHGOW, William 

RARE ADVENTURES AND PAINEFULL 
PEREGRINATIONS (1552-16^^-). Edited and with 
Introduction by B. i. Lawrence No. 109 

I'his is the book of a seventcenth-centuiy Scotchman who walked 
over the Levant, North Africa and must of Europej inciuding 
Spann where be was torture^ « by the Inquisiliun. An nnscrupulous 
man, fui! cf curiositv, hL comments are diverting aad penetrating, 
his adventures remaikabie. 

LUBBOCK, Percy 

EARLHAM. A portrait No. 6 

‘The book seems too intimate to be revie^^ed. We want to be 
allowed to read it, and to dream over it, and keep siknce about it- 
His judgment is perrect, his humour is true and ready 5 his touch 
light and prim 5 his prose is exact and clean and fud of music/ 
Titves 

ROMAN PICTURES. Studies Ah. 21 

Pictures of life as it is Ii\ed - or has been or might be lived - among 
the pilgrims and colonists in Rome of mcie or less English speech. 
‘A book of whimsical onginalliy and exquisite workmanship, and 
Worthy of one of the best prose writers of cur timed SurNay Times 

THE CRAFT OF FICTION. Critical essays No. 5 

‘No more substantial or more cliarming volume of criticism has 
been pubiishcii *n our timed Obser^'cT 

‘To S5LV that this is the best book on the subject is probably true ; 
but it is more to the point to say thsit it is the only one/ Times 
Literary Supplement 

LYNDj Robert 

BOOKS AND AUTHORS. Critical essays As. 135 

Critical essays on great writers of modern and other times. Among 
the modern writers we have appreciations of hlr. Max Bcerbohm, 
Mr. xArnold Bennett and Mr, H. M. Tomlinson, while Herrick, 
Keats, Charles Lamb and Hawthorne are a few of the classical 
writers who are criticised in the book. 

MACDONALD, The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay 

WANDERINGS AND EXCURSIONS. Essays No. 132 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has been a wide traveller and reader, and 
has an uncommon power of bringing an individual eye - the eye 
of the artist - to bear upon whatever he sees. 
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.MACHF.X, A:thur 

DO'J A\0 DUCK. EisavE A'j. i,- 

*As . ter:i:v Mr. Arthur Macl'en has few ii\ipg eqiiais, rr^c 

that 'h eery fir indeed fruni 'erig his only, or even his greatest 
ohirni the .)f English readers.’ Av/; /:>' Tiv:es 


*MASEFIELDJohn 

CAPlhVlX MARGARET. A Xo\e! dA. 35 

dli3 Nlvle is crisp, curt and \lg*u*oi(S. I~Ie has the Stenens*. idrni :c..- 
swagger, tne SteiLiisoaian sense uf i eaut}* and poetic spirit. Mr, 
iMa^edeld’s descriptions ring true and lih characters cairy con\ ic- 
tionf 7 'er Ohser-ver 


MASON, Aithur 

THE FIATNG BO’SUN. A Tale Ah. 47 

AMiat makes the bock lemarkable Is the inniginaiive power v,bich 
has re-cioated these events so vividly that even the supernatural ones 
come vith the shock and the conviction with which actual super- 
rnturai events might come.’ F 7 '&m the InU-oducticii by EDWIN uvm 

WIDE SEAS AND MANY LANDS. Reminiscences. 

With an Introduction by mavrice baring No. 7 

‘This is an extremely entertaining, and at the same time mo\ ing, 
book. We are in the presence of a born writer. We read with the 
same mixture of amazement and delight that filis us throughout a 
Conrad novel.* Vcie Statesman 


MAUGHAM, W, Somerset 

LIZA OF LAMBETH. A Tale No. 141 

Liza of Lambeth is W. Somerset MaughamX first novel, and its 
publication decided the whole course of his life. For if it had not 
succeeded its author could not have turned from medicine to letters, 
and his subsequent triumphs might never have been achieved. 
Originally published in 1897, it has since passed through eight 
editions before its present inclusion in the Travellers* Library. The 
Story reflects much of the experience which Mr, Maugham gathered 
when he worked m the slums of the East End as a doctor. 
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MAUGHAM, \\\ Somerset 

ON A CHINESE SCREEN. Sketches No. 31 

A collection of sketches of life in China. Mr. Somerset Maugham 
writes with equal certainty and vigour whether his characters are 
Chinese or European. There is a tenderness and huraour about the 
whole book which makes the reader turn eagerly to the next page 
tor nioie. 

THE CAS CARINA TREE. Stones No, gz 

Intensely draratic stories in which the stain of the East fails 
deeply on ti:e lives of English men and women. Mr. Maugham 
remains crucUv aloof from his cbaiacteis. On passion and its 
culmir.afmg tragedy he looks with unmoved detachment, ringing 
the changes yithout comment and yet with little cynicEm 

THE xMOON AND SIXPENCE. A No*. el No. 9 

A remarkable picture of a genius. 

Odr. Maugham has given us a ruthless and penetrating study in 
per^onadty with a savage truthfulness of delhieatiou and an icy 
contempt for the heroic and the sentimental.* The Times 


WENXKEN, H. L. 

IN DEFENCE OF WOMEN No, 50 

*AiI I design by the book is ic set down in moie or less plain form 
ccitaLn ideas that practically every ci’^iliscd man and woman hold 
A but that ha-^e been concealed hitherto by the vast mass of 
sentimentalities swathing the whole wmman question,’ From the 
A tit nor s I niro Auction 

SELECTED PREJUDICES. First Series. A Book of 
Essays No, 8 

He is exactly the kind of man we are needing, an iconoclast, a 
scoffer at ideals, a critic with whips and scorpions who does not 
hesitate to deal with literary, social and political humbugs in the 
one slashing fashion/ English Reviezo 

SELECTED PREJUDICES. Second Series No, 60 

‘What a master of the straight left in appreciation ! Everybody 
who wishes to see how common sense about books and authors can 
be made exhilarating should acquire this delightful book/ Morning 
Post 
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:\IEPEZHKOVSKY, Dmitri 

I)ECE\2mi THE FUUKTEKXTH. A XoreL 

I’rji r.LiteJ L jit: b}* .\ \r\LtL DU^DiXGToy. 

With an Introdictlui: I;j miry agXIS K:^!2LTOX No. 

Tt CR Its ov :: a'n our.Tj rusd i,- a. v ildly e\cE:’\^ as the stoiv 
o*'* a jnnspirnc^* caii ic, bi:t it nas rerta'n enb.ersal qualities. It 
i :u ’ead, not sii.^ply aa hEtonVTh accur.Ae picture of 

a rar::j...r but a pictiue of aii lesEtauce to aii tyrants 

ihruii^-hoai die DA\m capxett 

aIEYNELL, AiUe 

V.'A^'FARIXG. Ei...ys No. I'.j 

‘1!lt e;KU.\ a have the Merit of sa} In^ just enough af the subject, and 
they can be read repeatedly, 'i'he surprise coming from that com- 
bined grace of manner and sanity of thought is like one’s dream o 
uhat the recv-gnidon of a new truth would be.’ Some of the essay 
bO desoriLed by Gcjrge Meredith are iic'e ccdEcted ia book-form 
for the firv>t time. 

MILES, Hamish 

SLT.ECTIONS FROM BYRON No. 154 

Byron’s poetr}-, tlie ccrc of his legend and so often the mirror of his 
life, is too often left unread. This selection, w hich includes some 
examples of his prose, is designed to show not only how his verse 
reflects the drama of Byron’s own life, but also how i rilliantly 
Byron diagnosed the etils of the post-war era in ^sbich Ids stirring 
life was spent. 

MITCHISON, Naomi 

CLOUD CUCKOO LAND. A Novel of Sparta Na, 

‘Rich and frank in passions, and rich, too, in the detail which helps 
to make feigned life seem real.’ Tm^s Literary Supplement 
THE CONQUERED. A story of the Gauls under Caesar Ah. 45 
‘With The Cmquered Mrs. Milchison establishes herself as the best, 
if not the only, English historical novelist now writing. It seems 
to me in many respects the most attractive and poignant historical 
novel I have ever read.’ Nenjo Statesman 
WHEN THE BOUGH BREAKS. Stories of the time 
when Rome was crumbling to ruin No. 46 

‘Interesting, delightful and fresh as morning dew* The connoisseur 
in short stories will turn to some pages in this volume again and 
again with renewed relish.* Times Literary Supplement 
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MONTAGU, Lady Mary Wortley 

THE TRAVEL LETTERS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAG a. Edited by A. w. lawrexce No, 143 
In the words of Tobias Sinollett : ‘These Lettei's will show, as long; 
as the English ia:igwa;]e endures, the sprightliness of her wdt, the 
solidity 02' her judgment, the elegance of her taste, and the excellence 
of her Veal character. Tiiey are so bewitchingly entertaining, that 
wz defy the most ohisgrn'’!:ic man on Cvarth to read one without 
going through with them.’ 


MOOPvE, George 

CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG YIAN No, 76 

‘N'Ir.‘TMoore, true to his period and to his genius, stripped himself 
02'' everything that might stand between him and the achievement 
of his artistic object. He does not ask you to admire this George 
Moore. Ee merely asks you to obseive him beyond good and evii 
as a constant plucked from the bewildering £ow of eternity/ 
HiPvteri Wolfe 


MORLEY, Christopher 

SAFETY PINS. Essays. With an Introduction by h.m. 
a'OMLKSON ” No. 9S 

Air. Morley is an ai thor who is content to move among his fellows, 
to r.ote, to refect, and to w'rite genially and urbanely ; to love 
w^orJs for their sound us well as for their value in expression of 
thought. 

THUNDER ON THE LEFT. A Kovel No. 90 

‘It is personal to every reader, it will become for every one a refiec- 
tion of himself. 1 fancy that here, as always where work is fine and 
true, the author has cieated something not as he would but as he 
must, and is here an interpreter of a w'orid more wonderful than he 
himself knows.* Hugh Walpole 

WHERE THE BLUE BEGINS. A Fantasy No. 74 

‘Mr. Motley is a master of consequent inconsequence. His humour 
and irony are excellent, and his satire is only the more salient for 
the delicate and ingenuous fantasy in which it is set/ Manchester 
Guardian 
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MURRAY, D. L. 

CAXDLES AND CRIKOLIXES. K-says iVo. i^:-} 

Mr. Morraj, A saS“ari,i Tury >at>ic.cl[nn enlivens tnc hist^-^rlcai 
esr^iys his sarnty and renetration make men’ rahle the bo./^s he 
d-hrjsses, while the uiifaiim*;- charm of his s'.}ie s^jnase the reader 
oF Ids miscellaneous pieces v^ith mo-^d and sentiment such as 
be evuliei from the '^ow of candles upon crinolines. Those who 
enhi\ed his Drni^ti wid heie ii.id marc of the same mr‘;ic m these 
pa'eers, uhich were originally pabhsheu under the title of Seem 
anJ 

x\lURRAY, !\Iax 

THE WORLD’S BACK DOORS. Adovcnluios. Wth 
an Introduction by hector BoiiTMO AL. 6: 

His journey round, the world was beg un with about enough 'iioney to 
buy one meal, and continued for 6d,cco miles. There are periods 
as a longshore man and as a sailor, and a Chinese guard and a n'glit 
watrisman, and as a hobo. 


MURRY,]. Middleton 

THE EVOLUTION OF AN INTELLECTUAL No. 6z 

These essays were written during and immediately after the Great 
War. The author says that they record the painful stages by wdiich 
he passed from the so-called intellectual state to the state of being 
what he now’ considers to be a reasonable man. 

DISCOVERIES No. 15a 

These essays are an attempt to make plain some of the under!) ing 
motives of great literature. Shakespcaie bolds the chief place in the 
book. In the essays on Tekeho^ and Russian Literature; on Herman 
Mehille and American Pcetfj; on Marcel Proust - the same 
fundamental prt-occupation, to discover ia vraie w, is showm at 
W’O! k. 


NICHOLS, Beverley 

TWENTY-FIVE. An Autobiography No. 147 

*l have read every word of it. It has life and good natuie. It is full 
of fun - written with an easy, vivid English.' somerset maugham 
in The SunAaj Times 
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O’FLAHERTY, Liam 

SPRING SOWING. Stories _ Yo. 26 

‘Nothing seems to escape Mr. O’Flaherty 's eye ; his brain turns 

all things to drama ? and h’s vocabulary is like a river in spate. 
Stnng Soiling is a book to buy, or to borrowy or^ yes^ to steal. 
Bootk^*an 

THE BLACK SOUL. A Novel No, 99 

Biac^ Soui overwhelms one like a storm. . . . Nothing like 
it has been written by any Irish wiiter.’ in T/u' Irish Statesman 

THE INFORMER. A Novel No, i%% 

This ^realistic novel of the Dublin underworld is generally con- 
ceded to be Mr. O’Flaherty’s most outstanding book. It is to be 
pi-oduced as a film by British International Pictures; who legard 
it as one of the most ambitious of their efforts. 

O’NEILL, Eugene 

THE MOON OF THE CARIBBEES, AND OllIER 
PLAYS OF THE SEA. With an Introduction by 

ST.JOHN ERVINE No, Il6 

‘Mr, O’Neill is immeasurably the most interesting man of letters 
that America has nroducei since the death of Walt Whitman.’ 

From the Intioduction 


O'SHAUGHNESSY, Edith 

VIENNESE MEDLEY. A Novel AL. 51 

‘It IS told with infinite tenderness, with many touches of grave or 
poignant humour, in a very beautiful book, which no lover of 
fiction should allow to pass unread. A book which sets its writer 
deHnitefy In the first rank of living English novelists.’ Sunday 
Times 

PATER, Walter 

AlARiaS THE EPICUREAN No, 23 

Walter Pater was at the same time a scholar of wide sympathies and 
a master of the English language. In this, his best-known work, he 
describes with rare delicacy of feeling and insight the religious and 
philosophic tendencies of the Roman Empire at the time of 
Antoninus Pius as they affected the mind and life of the story’s hero. 
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PATER, Walter 

illK REXAISSAXCE AX. 63 

Enjlisli cL'-X" contains studies of thoce ‘suprcrr.e Ert'S^’ 
Xliclidan'^tdo aud D*. Vinci, and of Eou^edl:, Della Rcbia^ 
Mimndoia, and otIv?:s, "aavt; a distinct faculty of ibeir ^r,iz 
L}" unieh tuey convey to us a rccullar quality of pleasure which r^e 
c..nr. .t ^cc eisuv'^heied 


P : CKTH ALL, MarmaCuke 

URIF.KTAL ENCOUNTEKS ,Vc. 1:3 

In (hienfal Encomiters, Mr. Picktliall relives his earlier manheoJX 
dirce'cery of Arabia and s^mpacherlc encounters the Eastern 
njlnd. He is one of the few travellers w*ho really bridges the racial 
gulf. 


POWTLL, Sydney Walter 

THE ADVExNTUKES OF A WANDERER AX. 64 

I’hrowing up a position in the Civil Service in Natal because he 
preferred tnovenient and freedom to monotony and security, the 
author started his wanderings by enlisting m an Indian Ambulance 
Corps in the South Afucan War. After\\ards he wandered ail o\er 
the world. 


POWYS, Llewelyn 

BLACK LAUGHTER 

Bi^ck Laughter is a kind of Bchmson Ciusoe of the continent of 
Africa, It ou actually share the sensations of a sensitive and artistic 
nature suddenly transplanted from a peaceful English village into 
the heart of Africa. 


RANSOME, Arthur 

*RACUNDRA*S* FIRST CRUISE AX. 65 

This is the story of the building of an ideal yacht w'hich would 
a cruising boat that one man could manage if need be, but on which 
three people could live comfortably. The adventures of the cruise 
arc skilfully and vividly told. 
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READE, Wimrood 

THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN 

Te'*T sketches of universal historv by one single author have been 
’\\rir^en. One book that has influenced me very strongly is Tka 
of Ma7i. This “dates,” as people say nowadays, and 
it has a n.ie gloom of :ts own ; but it is still an extraordinarily 
inspiring presentation of human history as one consistent process.* 
H. G. vs’ELls in Jn Ocitiine 'j/H:story 


REYNOLDS, Stephen 

A POOR MAN*S HOUSE Ko. 93 

Vivid and intimate pictures of a Devonshire fisherman’s life. 
‘Compact, barmordous, without a single - I won’t say false - but 
uncertain note, true in aim, sentiment and expression, precise and 
imaginative, never precious, but containing here and there an 
absolutely priceless phrase. . . f Joseph CG?2}'aJ 


RIESENBERG, 


SKIPAIATES. Sea-faring portraits No. 107 

A coilcction of intimate character-portraits of men with whom the 
author has sailed on many voyages. The sequence or studies blends 
into a faacinatiiig panorama of Lving characters. 


ROBERTS, Captain George 

x\ SERIES OF UNCOMMON EVENTS AY 40 

The Manner of his being taken by Three Pyrate Ships which, 
after having plundered him, and detained him 10 Days, put him 
aboard his own Sloop, without Provisions, Water, etc. 

The Hardships he endur’d for above zo Days, kill he arriv’d at 
the Island of St. Nicholas, from w'hence he was blown off to Sea 5 
and after Four Days of Difficulty and Distress, was Shipwreck’d 
on the Unfrequented Island of St. John, where, after he had 
remained near two Years, be built a Vessel to bring himself of'. 
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ROBINSON, James Harvey 

THE MIXD IX THE MAKING. An Ebsay -Vj. 9 

‘For uie, I think Janies Harvey Robinson is going to be almost 
as inroortar.t as was in niy adolescence, and Wdliam Janies 

in laier years. It is a cardinal book. I question hether in the 
long run people may not come to it, as making a new mit;aii\'e 
into the world’s thought and methods/ Fpqjk :he IntrcJuction h 
H. G, WLLLS 


ROSEBERY, The Earl of 

NAPOLEON : THE LAST PHASE Ak. 96 

Of books and memoirs about Napoleon there is indeed no end, but 
of the veracious books such as this there are remarkably few. It 
aims to penetrate the deliberate darkness which surrounds the last 
act of the Napoleonic drama. 


RUTHERFORD, Mark 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHERFORD 
With an Introduction by ii. w, massingham Ak. 67 

Because of its honesty, delicacy and simplicity of portraiture, this 
book has always had a curious grip upon the aiTections of its 
readers. An English Amiel, inheriting to his comfori: an English 
Old Crome landscape, he fxeed and strengthened his own spirit as 
he will his reader’s. 

THE DELIVERANCE Ko, 6S 

Once read, Hale White [Mark Rutherford] Is never forgotten. But 
he is not yet approached through the highways of English letters. 
To the lover of his work, nothing can be more attractive than the 
pure and serene atmosphere of thought in which his art moves. 

THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S LANE No. 69 

*Since Bunyan, English Puritanism has produced one imaginative 
genius of the highest order. To my mind, our fiction contains no 
more perfectly drawn pictures of English life in its recurring 
emotional contrast of excitement and repose more valuable to the 
historian, or more stimulating to the imaginative reader.’ H. U\ 
Mmsmgkam 
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SHELVOCKE, Captain George 

A PRIVATEER’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 

With aspersions upon him by \mluam betagh. Edited by 

A. W. LAWRE.VCE No. 14Z 

A book of 1726, well known as the source of the albatross incident 
and otlier passages in the ‘Ancient ISIariner’ ; it describes the ex- 
ploits of a private ship of war on the coasts of South America, its 
wreck on the Crusoe island oif Juan Fernandez, and the subsequent 
adventures of its company in vaiious parts of the Pacific. 

Few among the true stories of the sea can rival this in psychological 
interest, because of the diverse villainies of captain and crew. 
Shelvocke was arrested on his return to England, for a successful 
cons|^racy to defraud his owners of their due percentage of the 
profits, and he then wrote his book to defend his conduct. 


SITWELL, Constnnce 

FLOWERS AND ELEPHANTS. With an Introduction 

by £, M. FORSTER No. IX ^ 

Mr<. Sitwell hwis known India well, and has fJied her pages with 
many vivid lithe pictures, and with sounds and scents. But it is 
the thread on winch her impressions are strung that is so fascinating, 
a threau so delicate and rare that the slightest clumsiness in defini- 
ticm would snap it. 


SMITH, Pauline 

THE BEilDLE. A Novel of South Africa /vo. 129 

‘A story of great beauty, and told with simplicity and tenderness 
that makes it linger m the memory. It is a notable contribution to 
the literature of the day.’ il/ur/wwg 

THE LITTLE KAROO. Stories of South Africa, With 
an Introduction by Arnold bennett No, 104 

‘Nothing like this has been written about South African life since 
Oiite Schreiner and her S^orv of an African Farni look the literary 
world by storm.’ The Daily Telegraph 
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SQUIRE,]. C. 

THE GRUl} STREET NIGHTS ENTERTAIXiVlENTS .Vs. los 

Stories of literar}- life, toM with a breath of fantasy and galiy 
ironic bmnonr. Each character lives, and is the more lively "or its 
touch of caricature. From Kepr a Dtary to The Man 

If ho Fn^e Verse^ these tales constitute Mr. Squire’s most 

deJithlful ventures in ficUun , and the conception of the book itself 
is unique. 


SULLI VAN^ J. W. N. 

ASPECTS OF SCIENCE. First Series No, 70 

Although they deal with different aspects of various sclentitic ideas, 
the papers which make up this volume do illustrate, more or less, 
one point of view. This book tries to show one or two of the many 
reasons why science may be interesting for people who are not 
specialists as well as for those who are. 


SYMONS, Arthur 

PLAYS, ACTING AND MUSIC No. 113 

This book deals mainly w'ith music and with the various arts of the 
stage. Mr. Arthur Symons shows how each art has its own laws, 
its own limits ^ these it is the business of the critic jealously to 
distinguish. Yet in the study of art as art it should be his endeavour 
to master the universal science of beauty. 

WILLIAM BLAKE. A critical study No. 94 

When Blake spoke the first word of the nineteenth century there 
was none to hear it 5 and now that his message has penetrated the 
world, and is slowly remaking it, few are conscious of the man who 
first voiced it. This lack of knowledge is remedied in Mr. Symons’s 
work. 


TCHEKOFF, Anton 

TWO PLAYS : The Cherry Orchard md The Sea Gull 

Translated by george Calderon No. 33 

TchekofFbad that fine comedic spirit which relishes the incongruity 
between the actual disorder of the world with the underlying order. 
He habitually mingled tragedy (which is life seen close at hand) 
with comedy (which is life seen at a distance). His plays are 
tragedies with the texture of comedy, 
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THOMAS^ Edward 

A LITERARY PILGRIM IN ENGLAND No. 95 

A book aoout the homes and resorts of English writers, from Joha 
Aubrey,, Cowper, Gilbert White, Cobbett, Wordsw^-orth, Burns^ 
Borrow and Lando, to Swinburne, Stevenson, J^leredith, W. H. 
Hudson and H. Belloc. Each chapter is a miniature biography and 
at the same time a picture of the man and his work and environment, 

THE POCKET BOOK OF POEMS AND SONGS 
FOR THE OPEN AIR Ah. 97 

This anthology is meant to please tiiose lovers of poetry and the 
country who like a book that can ahvat’s lighten some of their 
burdens or give wings to their delight, whether in the open air by 
day, or under the roof at evening j in it is gathered much of the 
finest English pcetry. 


TURGENEV, Ivan 

FATHERS AND CHILDREN. Translated by 

COVSTAXCE C.-iRXr-TT S3 

‘As a piece of art PmfA’rr anJ ChPdren is the most rowe. ful of all 
Turgenev’s works. The figure of Bazarov is not erny the political 
centre of the book, but a figure in which the eternal tragedy of 
maiiR impotence ana insignificance is realised in scenes of a most 
ironical human dramad Eaziard Gai'neti 

ON THE EVE, Translated by coxstaaxe Garnett Ko. Sa 
In his characters is something of the width .and depth which so 
astounds us in the creations of Shakespeare. On the is a quiet 
work, yet over tvhich the growing consciousness of coming events 
casts its heavy shadow. Turgenev, even as he sketched the ripening 
love of a young girl, has made us feci the dawning aspirations of a 
nation. 

SMOKE. Translated by Constance g\rnett No. S4 

In this novel Turgenev sees and refiects, even in the shifting phases 
of political life, that which is universal in human nature. His work 
is compassionate, beautiful, unique ; in the sight of his fellow* 
craftsmen always marvellous and often perfect. 
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VERGA, Giovanni 

MASTRO^DON GESUALDO. A Novel Translated 

by D, H, LAIVRE>:CE No, 71 

Verga, who died in igzz^ is recognised as one of the greatest of 
Italian writers of fiction* He can ciaim a place beside Hardy and 
the Russians. Tt is a fine full tale* a tine full picture of life, with a 
bold beauty of its own which Mr. Lawrence must have relished 
greatly as he translated it.’ Observer 


VOIGT, F. A. 

COMBED OUT No. 122 

ThiS account of life in the army in 1917*18, both at home and in 
France, is written with a telling incisiveness. The author does not 
indulge in an unnecessary word, but packs in just the right details 
with an intensity of feeling that is infectious. 


WATERS, W. G 

TRAVELLER’S JO’i'. An Anthology No. io6 

This anthology has been selected lor publication in the Travellers’ 
Library from among the many collections of verse because of its 
suitability for the traveller, particularly the summer and autumn 
traveller, who would like to cany with him some store of Iiteraiy 
provender. 


WELLS, H. G. 

CHRISTINA ALBERTA’S FATHER. A Novel No. too 

‘At first reading the book is utterly beyond cuiicism j all tne 
characters are delightfully genuine.’ Spectator 
‘Brimming over wdth Wellsian insight, humour and invention. No 
one but Mr. Wells could have WTitten the whole book and giten it 
such verve and sparkle.’ Westminster Gazette 

THE DREAM. A Novel No, 20 

Tt is the richest, most generous and absorbing thing that Mr* Wells 
has given m tor years and years.’ Daily News 
T find this book as close to being magnificent as any book that I 
have ever read* It is full of inspiration and life.’ Daily Graphic 
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WHARTON, Edith 

IN MOROCCO Ao. 41 

Morocco IS a land of mists and mysteries, of trailing silver veils 
through which minarets, mighty tov.ers, hot palm groves and Adas 
snows peer and disappear at the will of the Atlantic cicud-drifts. 

ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS Ac. 114 

Mrs. Wharton’s perception of beauty and her grace nf \\iitii3g are 
matters of general acceptance. Her book gi\e$ us pictures of 
mountains and ruers, monks, nuns and saints. 


WITHERS, Percy 

FRIENDS’IN SOLITUDE. With an Introductira by 

LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE Ai?. 131 

Percy Withers, who lived for many years In the Lake Country, has 
his own experiences to relate ; but in seeking to wnden them and to 
give them more vivid expression, he selects certidn of the tiale folk, 
his friends and companions, to lell in their own fashion so much the 
manner of men they are, so much of their life-£tvr3,% of its pros* 
perities, endurances* pathos, its reactions and rebponses to the 
outward circumstances as may make the picture more complete 
and give to it a more human slgnihcance. 


YOUNG, E. H. 

THE MISSES MALLETT. A Novel Ao. 72 

The virtue of this quiet and accomplished piece of writing lies in 
its quality and in its character-drawing 5 to summarise it would be 
to give no idea of its charm. Neither realism nor romance, it is a 
book by a writer of insight and sensibility. 

WILLIAM. A Novel -7 

‘An extraordinary good book, penetrating and beautiful.* .A/ai2 
MonMouse 

‘Ail its characters are very real and alive, and William himself is a 
masterpiece/ Alaj Sincimr 
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1. CAN SUCH THINGS BE ? Anibmse Bierce 

2 . THE BLACK DOG. A. E. Coppard 

3. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SUPER-TRAMP W. H. Davies 

5. THE CRAFT OF FICTION. Percy Lubbock 

6. EARLHAM. Percy Lubbock 

7. WIDE SEAS AND MANY LANDS. Arthur Mason 
S. SELECTED PREJUDICES. H. L. Mencken 

9. THE MIND IN THE MAKING. Tames Harvey Rohmson 
ic. THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. Samuel Butler 

11. EREWPION. Samuel Butler 

12. EREWHON REVISITED. Samuel Butler ^ 

13. ADAM AND EVE AND PINCH ME. A. E. Coppard 

14. DUBLINERS. James Joyce 

15. DOG AND DUCK. Arthur Madien 

16. KAI LUNG’S GOLDEN HOURS. Ernest Bramah 

17. ANGELS AND MINISTERS, and other plays. Laurence 

Housman 

iS. THE WALLET OF KAI LUNG Ernest Eiamah 

19. TWILIGHT IN ITALY. D. H. Lawrence 

20. THE DREAM H. G. Wells 

21. ROMAN PICTURES. Percy Lubbock 

22. CLORINDA WALKS IN HEAVEN. A. E. Coppard 

23. MARIUS THE EPICUREAN. Waiter Pater 

24. THE WHITE SHIP, Aino Kallas 

26. SPRING SOWING. Liam O’Flahertv 

27. WILLIAM. E. H. Young 

25. THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED FIRS. Sarah Orne Jewett 

29. GRECIAN ITALY. Henry James Forman 

30. WUTHERING HEIGHTS. Emily Bronte 

31. ON A CHINESE .SCREEN. W. Somerset Maugham 

32. A FARMER’S LIFE. George Bourne 

33. TWO PLAYS : T/:£ Cherry Orchard^ The Sea Quit Anton Tcheko^ 

34. the monk AND THE HANGMAN’S DAUGHTER. Adolphe 

Dan2iger de Castro and Ambrose Bierce 

35. CAPTAIN MARGARET. John Masefield 

36. BLUE WATER. Arthur Sturges Hildebrand 

37. STORIES. De Maupassant 

38. WHILE THE BILLY BOILS. First Series. Henry Lawson 

39. WHILE THE BILLY BOILS. Second Scries. Henry Lawson 

40. A SERIES OF UNCOMMON EVENTS. Captain George Roberts 

41. IN MOROCCO. Edith Wharton 
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42. GLEANINGS IN BUDDHA-FIELDS. Lafcadio Hearn 

43. OUT OF THE EAST. Lafcadio Hearn 
A.4.. KWAIDAN. Lafcadio Hearn 

45. THE CONQUERED. Naomi Mitchison 

46. WHEN THE BOUGH BREAKS. Naomi Mitchison 

47. THE FLYING BO’SUN. Arthur Mason 

48. LATER DAYS. W. H. Davies 

50. IN DEFENCE OF WOMEN. H.L. Mencken 

51. VIENNESE MEDLEY. Edith 0’Sharehr.essv 

33. THE INFAMOUS JOHN FRIEND. “.Mrs. R. S. Garnett 

54. HORSES AND MEN. S.ner%-ood Anders..'! 

53. SELECTED ESSAYS. Samuel Butler 

56. A POET'S ?ILGRL\L!\GE. W. H. Lavies 

57. GLIMPSES OF UNFAMILIAR JAPAN. First Series. Lafcadio 

Hearn 

55. GLIMPSES OF UNFAMILIAR JAPAN. Second Series. Lafcadio 

Hearn 

59. TR.VVELS OF MARCO POLO 

60. SELECTED PREJUDICES. H. L. Mencken 

61. THE WORLD’S BACK DOORS. Mate Murray 

62. THE EVOLUTION OF AN INTELLECTUAL. Middleton 

Murry 

63. THE RENAISSANCE. Waiter Puter 

64. THE ADVENTURES OF A WANDERER. Sydney Walter 

Powell 

63. ‘RACUNDRA’S’ FIRST CRUISE. Arthur Ratisome 

66. THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN. Wiawood Reads 

67. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHERFORD 

68. THE DELIVERANCE. Mark Rutherford 

69. THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S LANE. Mark Rutherford 

70. ASPECTS OF SCIENCE. First Series. J. W. N. Sullivan 

71. MASTRO-DON GESUALDO. Giovanni Verga 

72. THE MISSES MALLETT. E. H. Young 

73. SELECTED ESSAYS. First Scries. Sir Edmund Gosse, C.B. 

74. WHERE THE BLUE BEGINS. Christopher Morlev 

75. THE NOTE BOOKS of Samuel Butler 

76. CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN. George Mooie 

77. THE BA 2 AAR. Martin Armstrong 
7S. SIDE SHOWS. J. B. Atkins 

79. SHORT TALKS WITH THE DEAD. Hilaire Belloc 

80. ORIENT EXPRESS. John dos Passes 

81. SELECTED ESSAYS. Second Series. Sir Edmund Gosse, C.B. 

82. ON THE EVE. Ivan Turgenev 

83. FATHERS AND CHILDREN. Ivan Turgenev 
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84- SMOKE. Ivan Turgenev 

85. PORGV. du Bose Hevward 

86. FRANCE AND THE FRENCH. Sisley Huddleston 
S7. LIV. Kathleen Coyle 

8S. CLOUD CUCKOO LAND. Naomi Mitch iso n 

89. A PRIVATE IN THE GUARDS. Stephen Graham 

90. THUNDER ON THE LEFT. Christopher Morlev 

91. THE MOON AND SIXPENCE. W. Somerset Maugham 

92. THE CAS U ARINA TREE. W. Somerset Maugham 

93. A POOR MAN’S HOUSE. Stephen Reynolds 

94. WILLIAM BLAKE. Arthur Symons 

95. A LITERARY PILGRIM IN ENGLAND. Edward Thomas 

96. NAPOLEON : THE LAST PHASE. The Earl of Roseberv 

97. THE POCKET BOOK OF POEMS AND SONCS FOR' THE 

OPEN xXIR. Edward Thomas 

98. SAFETY PINS. Christopher Morley 

99. THE BLACK SOUL. Liam O’Flaherty 

100. CHRISTINA ALBERTA’S FATHER. H. G. Wells 

101. THE INTIMATE JOURNALS OF PAUL GAUGIN 

102. THE GRUB STREET NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. J. C 

Squire 

103. ORIENTAL ENCOUNTERS. Marmaduke Pickthall 

104. THE LITTLE KAROO. Pauline Smith 

105. THE MOTHER. Grazia Deledda 

106. TRAVELLER’S JOY. W. G. Waters 

107. SHIPxMATES. Felix Riesenberg 

108. THE CRICKET MATCH. Hugh de Selincourt 

109. RARE ADVENTURES AND PAINEFULL PEREGRINA- 

TIONS (1582-1645). William Lithgow 
no. THE END OF A CHAPTER. Shane Leslie 
in. SAILING ACROSS EUROPE. Negley Farson 

112. MEN, BOOKS AND BIRDS. W. H. Hudson 

113. PLAYS, ACTING AND MUSIC. Arthur Symons 

114. ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS. Edith Wharton 

115. FLOWERS AND ELEPHANTS. Constance Sitwell 

116. THE MOON OF TPIE CARIBBEES. Eugene O’Neill 
1x7. BETWEEN EARTH AND SKY. Konrad Bercovici 

nS. THE HOUSE WITH THE GREEN SHUTTERS. George 
Douglas 

119. FRIDAY NIGHTS. Edward Garnett 

120. DIVERSIONS IN SICILY. Henry Resting Jonei 

121. DAYS IN THE SUN. Neville Card us 

122. COMBED OUT. F. A. Voigt 

123. CONTEMPORARIES OF MARCO POLO 
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124. TENNYSON. Hugh FAnson Fausiset 
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George Shelvocke 

143. LETTERS OF LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU 

144. MADAME ROVARY. Gustave Flaubert 

145. STALKIc’S REMINISCENCES. Majur-General L. G. Ducstenide 
i4.<l. THE STORY OF THE lEWS. Louis Brotvr.e 
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152. DISCOVERIES. T. Middleton Murrv 
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